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A BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Oh, Patrick Sarsfield, Ireland's wonder, 
Who fought in the fields like any thunder, 
One of King James's chief commanders, 
Now lies the food of crows in Flanders! 
Oh, Hone! Oh, Hone !""—OLD BALLAD, 


Tuese verses are affixed to the only 
authentic portrait of this celebrated 
officer, painted by Lady Bingham, and 
preserved at the family seat at Castle- 
bar, in the county of Mayo.* The en- 
gravings by Tilliard from this original, 
represent a remarkably handsome 
man, in the prime of life. His titles 
are enumerated under, as follow: 
** Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, 
Viscount of Tully, Baron of Rosberry, 
and Colonel of the Life Guards to 
James II.; Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Ireland, and afterwards 
General Officer in the French Service. 
Killed in the Battle of Neerwinde, or 
Landen.” 

There are few names more worthy 
to be inscribed in the roll of honour 
than that of Patrick Sarsfield, who 
may be quoted asa type of loyalty and 

atriotic devotion. In the annals of 
Frish history, he stands as a parallel to 
Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard, 
in those of France, and may be equally 
accounted ‘sans peur et sans re- 
proche,” the fearless and irreproach- 
able knight; in his public actions 
firm and consistent, in his private cha- 
racter amiable and unblemished. At- 
tached by religious conviction and he- 
reditary reverence for the ‘right di- 
vine” of kings, to the falling house of 


Stuart, he drew a sharp sword in the 
cause of the monarch he had been 
brought up to believe his lawful sove- 
reign, and voluntarily followed him 
into exile when he could wield it no 
longer. William III. would gladly 
have won his services, and offered to 
confirm him in his rank and property ; 
but he listened to no overtures, and 
left his native country, attended by 
thousands of that gallant body, who 
afterwards, under the title of the 
‘Irish Brigade,” filled the continent 
of Europe with their renown, and 
wrested more than one hard-fought 
fieldt from the arms of England. ‘* The 
Irish regiments whom we have driven 
into the service of France,” said an 
English member of Parliament in the 
House of Commons, ** have cost more 
money to Britain than the fee simple 
of their estates were worth.” It has 
been computedt that from 1691 to 
1745, during a period of fifty-four 
years, not less than 450,000 Irishmen 
were killed in the wars of Louis XIV. 
and his successor. Sarsfield is the 
most popular hero of his country. 
Even the fame of Brian Boroihme, or 
of Malachi with the golden collar, fades 
before his; ‘‘ caniturque adhue barba- 
rus apud gentes.”§ Amongst the un- 
lettered peasants of the western coun- 


* It has been said, but we do not vouch for the truth of the story, that when the French, 
under Humbert, in 1798, sacked Castlebar House, a soldier made a knapsack-cover of the 


painting. 


+ Almanza and Fontenoy may be quoted as leading instances. 


t By the Abbé M‘Geoghan. 
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ties, in the wilds of Clare, Limerick, 
and Galway, his memory is still fresh, 
and his name familiar in their mouths. 
They talk of him as if he died yester- 
day, and had belonged to their own 
generation. Ballads in his praise and 
traditions of his prowess may be picked 
up in every village. This is immorta- 
lity of a different cast from that trans- 
mitted by the pages of the historian, 
but quite as genuine, and often found- 
ed on more solid pretensions. 

The family of Sarsfield, originally of 
Norman extraction, is both ancient 
and noble. ‘The direct descendants 
have long been extinct in the male 
line, but are perpetuated through more 
than one female branch. Ovid wrote 
eighteen hundred years gone by— 

* Et genus et proavos et que non fecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco.” 

Birth, and ancestry, and what we 
have not ourselves achieved, we can 
scarcely call our own. The sentiment 
contains a just rebuke to empty pride 
unsustained by personal merit; but 
as good blood manifests itself in the 
higher animals, so is it something in 
man, and not to be undervalued, if, as 
it ought, and often does, it acts as an 
incentive to virtue, and as a rampart 
in defence of integrity. In the « His- 
tory of Gloucestershire” by Sir Robert 
Atkins, it is observed that ‘‘a genea- 
logical account of families has its pe- 
culiar use : it stimulates and excites the 
brave to imitate the generous actions 
of their ancestors, and it shames the 
debauched and reprobate, both in the 
eyes of others and their own breasts, 
when they consider how they have de- 
generated.” The passage is quoted by 
Lodge in his ‘ Peerage of Ireland,” 
with this addition: ‘ ‘The pedigrees of 
ancient houses, historically deduced, 
recall the memory of past ages, and af- 
ford a way to all more immediately 
concerned, of conversing with their de- 
ceased ancestors, and becoming ac- 
quainted with the virtues and honour- 
able transactions of their own families, 
which are thus preserved from oblivion, 
and transmitted to them and their 
posterity for imitation.”* The first 
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Sarsfield connected with Ireland was 
Thomas, who came with Earl Strong- 
bow. He was also standard-bearer to 
Henry II., an office denoting both 
rank and trust. His services obtained 
for him an ample estate, inherited line- 
ally by his posterity for more than four 
hundred years, down to Patrick Sars- 
field, who, in the reign of Charles I., 
married Ann, heiress of Roger O’Moore, 
and by whom he had issue two sons 
and a daughter; William, afterwards 
knighted, the eldest; Patrick, the ce- 
lebrated general, and subject of the 
present memoir, who succeeded to the 
estate after the death of his brother ; 
and Mary, who married Colonel Tho- 
mas Rositer, of Rathmacknee Castle, in 
the county of Wexford.t There were 
Sarsfields (or Scarsefields, as it is some- 
timesspelled) mayorsof Dublin in1531, 
1554, and 1566; and under James I. 
Sir William Sarsefield held the manor 
of Lucan, in capite, by annual service 
of four pair of gloves and a tabor, 
The Sir William next but one in de- 
scent from the above-named, married 
a natural daughter of Charles II. (by 
Lucy Walters) and sister of the Duke 
of Monmouth. From this union pro- 
ceeds the line of Bingham, now Earls 
of Lucan, through an only child, Anne, 
who espoused a gentleman of family 
and substance, Agmondesham Vesey, 
of whom, or of another of the same 
name, it is recorded somewhere that— 


* Sir Agmondesham Vesey out of his great bounty, 
Built this bridge at the expense of the county.” 


Anne Vesey, the offspring of this 
match, married Sir John Bingham. 
Their second son, Charles—his elder 
brother being dead—was created Baron 
Bingham in 1776, and promoted to the 
Earldom of Lucan in 1795. 

Patrick Sarsfield, the general of 
James II., married the Lady Honoria 
de Burgo, second daughter of William, 
seventh Earl of Clanricarde. The 
union was short, and proved childless. 
After his death in 1693, his widow took 
for second husband James FitzJames, 
Duke of Berwick, by whom she left 
offspring. She was considerably the 
Duke’s senior, and survived their nup- 


* Both these extracts are used by the Rev. J. Graham, in the preface to his “ Ireland 


Preserved.” 


{ Rathmacknee Castle, the ruins of which still remain, was built by Sir Thomas de Rosi- 


ter in 1170, when the family settled there under Strongbow. 


They came to England with 


William the Conqueror, and located near Wellington, in Somerset, where the name is frequent 


at this day. 
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tials only a few years. The inscription 
on her tomb at Pontoise, near Paris, 
signifies that she was buried there on 
the 25th of February, 1698, her re- 
mains having been transported from 
Pezenas, near Montpelier in Langue- 
doc, where she died. ‘The Duke of 
Berwick outlived her many years, and 
was killed at the siege of Phillipsburgh, 
in 1734. The learned Father Gelasius 
M‘Mahon honoured the memory of 
this lady with an epitaph, which, while 
it enumerates her many virtues, affords 
a good specimen of the Latinity of the 
day :— 

», 
** Perspice quisquis ades memorique ex Marmore 

disce, 

Gemma sub hoc Tumulo quam pretiosa jacet ; 

Inclyta stirpe ducum, regalis sanguinis auctrix, 

Lecta Ducis conjux, principi digna parens, 

Clanricard natam, Ormond et Clancartiz neptem, 

Berwici dominam, plorat Ierna nurum, 

Integritas, virtus, florensque modestia morum, 

Gaudia sunt ceelo, cetera luctds habet. 


Pontis sacra Domus commissam pignus honore, 
Mortua demeritas poscit Honora vires.” 


The genealogical memoranda tran- 
scribed above are principally taken from 
an old and authentic pedigree of the 
family of Sarsfield, in the possession of 
one of their direct descendants, attested 
by William Hawkins, Ulster King at 
Arms. If not interesting in themselves, 
they will at least be admitted as impor- 
tant links in connecting the chain of 
collateral relationships. The name is 
not yet extinct in Ireland, but may be 
traced in the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, A few years since a man 
of powerful make and lofty stature, 
bearing that distinguished patronymic, 
kept a public-house on the road from 
Droghedato Dunleer, about three miles 
and a-half from the former town. He 
was a well-known, remarkable charac- 
ter, not unlike King Joyce of the Kil- 
leries, and many now living will re- 
memberhim. He either claimed tobe, 
or was generally reputed as the repre- 
sentative of the great hero; if so, it 
must have been through an illegitimate 
channel, as it is well ascertained that 
the first Earl of Lucan had no children 
by his marriage. 

Voltaire, whose writings for the most 
art are a tissue of shallow, gilded false- 
iol or sophistries, recommended by 
wit and pungent sarcasm, has said 
(Siecle de Louis XIV.), that the Irish, 
brave as the bravest in France and 
Spain, have always fought shamefully 
at home. If he had chosen to say un- 
successfully, he would have been nearer 
the truth. We may rather wonder 
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that they fought at all. The records 
of sad Hibernia contain many Flod- 
dens, but no Bannockburn. It appears 
astonishing that they have never been 
consulted by poets for subjects of 
tragedy. ‘There is scarcely a page 
which might not be recommended as 
teeming with material, unless, indeed, 
the reality, when investigated, should 
appear too great to permit the usual 
embellishments of fiction. This con- 
stant issue of disaster is less to be at- 
tributed to the want of courage than 
to the absence of unanimity —a fatal 
and unerring cause of failure, quaintly 
but emphatically expressed in a verse 
of the old ballad, entitled, «‘ A Fare- 
well to Patrick Sarsfield,” written 
originally in Irish, in 1691, and trans- 
lated as follows :— 
“I'll journey to the North, over mount, moor, and 
Twas om I first beheld, drawn up in file and 
The brilliant Irish hosts—they were bravest of the 
bet athens they scorned to combine !” 


Jimes IT. was not a man to recon- 
cile conflicting opinions, to soothe 
down opposing animosities, or to teach 
the doctrine that union constituted 
power. He sought not to gain his end 
by a fusion of all parties, but by the 
undue predominance of one over the 
other. His cause became that of a 
sect rather than of the nation. Blind, 
unmitigated bigotry was too inherent 
in his nature, and quite unfitted him 
for the task he had undertaken. His 
first proclamations held out promises 
of tolerance and equal dealing, which 
his subsequent actions nullified. Soon 
after he arrived in Ireland, Sars- 
field asked commissions for two of his 
relatives, who were Protestants, and 
offered to become bound himself for 
their fidelity. James refused his most 
loyal and attached adherent, saying, 
that he would trust none of them ; and 
was heard to add loudly, when com- 
ing out from his place of worship, 
that a Protestant stunk in his nostrils. 
Alas! that noble and devoted blood 
should be sacrificed like water to up- 
hold the rights of such a monarch ! 

We have scarcely any knowledge of 
the early life of Patrick Sarsfield, and 
no positive information of the exact 
date of his birth, but there is every rea- 
son to conclude that he was still a young 
man when he was killed. Being destined 
for the profession of arms, he was edu- 

vated in one of the French military 
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colleges, and saw some early campaigns 
in the armies of Louis XIV. His first 
commission was that of ensign in the 
regiment of Monmouth, in France ; 
after which, he obtained a lieutenancy 
in the Royal Guards of England. 
When James was threatened with 
the Dutch invasion, and friends began 
to fall from him as fast as the leaves 
in autumn, he was persuaded to bring 
over a number of Irish soldiers to swell 
the ranks of his wavering army. These 
new importations were very ungracious- 
ly received by the English, who looked 
upon them us foreigners, and even 
worse than semi-barbarians. The 
battalions trained and sent across 
the channel by Tyrconnell were not 
numerous enough to awe insurrection 
or repel an invading enemy; but they 
sufficed to excite national animosity, 
which had too long existed to require 
any additional spur. Perhaps this was 
the greatest mistake which James com- 
mitted in a short reign composed 
entirely of a succession of mistakes. 
More than one English battalion re- 
fused to receive or serve with the Irish 
recruits. We have seen instances of 
religious and political dislike strongly 
exhibited between the two neighbour- 
ing nations in our own days, but they 
sink into insignificance when compared 
with the virulent and contemptuous 
antipathy which marked the ordinary 
tone of feeling towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. When the Prince 
of Orange was on his march to London, 
after the landing at Torbay, in Nov., 
1688, his advanced parties had several 
encounters with Irish detachments in 
the service of James. In one of these 
Sarsfield commanded for the latter. 
This affair, of a very trifling nature, 
was magnified by Williamite support- 
ers into the * victory of Wincanton,” 
won against great odds by British 
Protestants over Popish savages, who 
were imported from the bogs of Ire- 
land, to kill, burn, and destroy, men, 
women, and children, without remorse 
or distinction. It was said by the 
Roundheads, during the civil wars in 
Charles the First’s reign, that Goring’s 
ranting cavaliers spitted infants alive, 
and roasted them for supper; but this 
was nothing to what was reported of the 
** Rapparees” from Connaught, who 
now for the first time were let loose on 


* Whittie’s Diary. 





History of the Desertion. 


a civilised land. This doughty battle 
of Wincanton is thus described by 
Macaulay, who has compiled his ac- 
count from contemporaneous authori- 
ties *:— 


““ Mackay’s regiment, composed of British 
soldiers, lay near a body of the King’s Irish 
troops, commanded by their countryman, the 
gallant Sarsfield. Mackay sent out a small 
party under a lieutenant named Campbell, 
to procure horses for the baggage. Camp- 
bell found what he wanted at Wincanton, 
and was just leaving that town on his return, 
when a strong detachment of Sarsfield’s 
troops approached. The Irish were four to 
one; but Campbell resolved to fight it out 
to the last. With a handful of resolute men 
he took his stand in the road. The rest of 
his soldiers lined the hedges which overhung 
the highway on the right and on the left. 
The enemy came up. ‘ Stand,’ cried Camp- 
bell. ‘For whom are you?’ ‘I am for 
King James,’ answered the leader of the 
other party. ‘And I for the Prince of 
Orange,’ cried Campbell. ‘ We will prince 
you,’ answered the Irishman with a curse. 
‘Fire,’ exclaimed Campbell; and a sharp 
fire was instantly poured in from both the 
hedges. The King’s troops received three 
well-aimed volleys before they could make 
any return. At length they succeeded in 
carrying one of the hedges, and would have 
overpowered the little band which was op- 
posed to them, had not the country people, 
who mortally hated the Irish, given a false 
alarm, that more of the Prince’s troops were 
coming up. Sarsfield recalled his men and 
fell back, and Campbell proceeded on his 
march unmolested with the baggage horses.” 


There is nothing in this insignificant 
encounter to call for particular remark, 
although correct biography requires 
that it should be noticed. Two or 
three other skirmishes occurred, but 
we cannot find that Sarsfield was en- 
gaged inthem. Whittie, a chaplain 
in the Prince of Orange’s army, who 
published a diary of the march from 
Torbay to London (in 1689), says, in 
his recital of the action at Wincanton, 
that Lieutenant Campbell shot the 
Popish officer who led the Irish de- 
tachment, ‘in at his mouth, and 
through the brains, so that he dropped 
down dead.” If so, that leader could 
not have been Sarsfield. There wasa 
Cornet Webb desperately wounded and 
taken prisoner, who may have been 
inistaken for him. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Sarsfield was serving in 








Luttrell’s Diary. 
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England at this time, as King James's 
memoirs mention that reports were 
spread of successes obtained by him 
and Colonel Clifford, against detach- 
ments of the Dutch army advancing 
from Devonshire. 

James, on his landing at Kinsale, in 
1689, appointed Sarsfield a brigadier- 
general, when he immediately raised a 
body of horse by his own private influ- 
ence, which, like Cromwell's Ironsides, 
always proved themselves the readiest 
and most efficient corps in that ill- 
organised host. By the death of his 
elder brother, he had succeeded to 
the paternal estate amounting, at that 
time, to £2000 per annum.* He was 
thus comparatively a rich man amongst 
many needy adventurers. In 1693, 
only four years later, he closed his 
career at the battle of Landen, being 
then a lieutenant-general in the French 
armies—a very “limited compass of 
time within which to achieve immortal 
reputation. It does not appear, from 
any official source, that Sarsfield was 
employed at the memorable siege of 
Londonderry ; but his name appears 
in the list of assailants, in a poetical 
catalogue preserved by the Rey. John 
Graham, and probably of early com- 
position. He did good service at 
covering the retreat from Newtown- 
butler, and in repairing the mischief 
produced by the Duke of Berwick’s 
imprudent attack on Schomberg’s ad- 
vanced position at Belturbet; but his 
own operations were compromised by 
the ill-success of the other generals. 
King James says, in his memoirs: 
*¢ Brigadier Sarsfield, who commanded 
at Sligo, and had with him two or 
three regiments of foot, with a few 
horse and dragoons, was obliged to 
quit that post, when the Inniskilleners 
marched towards it, after the defeat of 
my Lord Mountcashel.” Not long 
after, he recovered Sligo, by some 
well-arranged and rapid movements, 
while the main bodies of the two op- 
posing armies were lying quietly 
within their lines, 

James had come from Dublin in 
person, to assume the nominal com- 
mand; but he did more harm than 
good—still further increased the mis- 
understandings of his own generals— 
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and soon retired to Ardee, where he 
fortified himself, waiting the result 
which he ought to have anticipated. 
Schomberg had become cautious with 
age, and the two hosts looked on each 
other from behind their intrenchments, 
unwilling to bring the contest to the 
issue of a battle, which was equally 
desirable for both, The advantages 
of an early victory on the side of 
James were worth risking much for; 
and, without daring, and trusting 
something to fortune, nothing great 
in war will ever be accomplished. 
William, on the other hand, would 
have been glad to be relieved from 
personal interference by the energy of 
his lieutenants ; but Schomberg dread- 
ed responsibility, and patiently ex- 
pected his arrival. James was unfor- 
tunate in the officers and counsellors 
immediately surrounding him. De 
Rosen, who first commanded the French 
contingent, was harsh and unconciliat- 
ing. De Lauzun, who succeeded 
him, was a mere court butterfly, with- 
out military talent or experience. 
Tyrconnell, the Lord Lieutenant, was 
a man of very doubtful character; a 

shifting politician, who thought more of 
securing his own large property than 
of promoting his master’s interest. He 
always advocated pacific measures— 
secretly corresponded with William, 
while he openly upheld the cause of 
James, and was ever ready to trim his 
boat according to circumstances. His 
wife—the Frances Jennings celebrated 
in the pages of De Grammont, and 
eldest sister to Lady Marlborough— 
kept up constant correspondence with 
her friends in England, and was not 
likely to be politically quiet in days 
when female diplomacy was so much 
the fashion. The Duke of Berwick, 
James’s natural son, was then a mere 
stripling under twenty, unused to 
command, and had not yet developed 
the abilities he afterwards displayed. 
Sarsfield, unquestionably the ablest 
man amongst them, held only a sub- 
ordinate rank at the commencement 
of the war, and was far from possess- 
ing the influence then, which his repu- 
tation subsequently achieved, William 
landed —the Boyne was lost —and 
James fled precipitately from Ireland, 


* See Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick. 
+ “ From Lucan issued Sarsfield’s horse, 


Their trumpets loudly sounding.” 
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leaving his deserted adherents to fight 
it out as best they could. It was in 
vain that Sarsfield implored him, before 
he left the hill of Donore, to strike 
another blow for the three fair king- 
doms, and head one charge while 
there was yet an opportunity of turn- 
ing the tide. But his energies of mind 
and body were completely paralysed ; 
he thought only of personal safety, 
and deemed that uncertain, until the 
sea rolled between him and bis tardy 
ursuers, who might have captured 

im in the pass of Duleek, had they 
used common activity. Whatever may 
have been the misconduct or ineffec- 
tive resistance of some portions of the 


Trish army, they contrived to draw off 


in tolerable order, and brought away 
even their artillery, with the exception 
of one of the six pieces, which was 
bogged, and for that reason aban- 
doned to the enemy. It is admitted 
on all hands, by adversaries as well as 
friends, that the French auxiliaries 
fought well, that the Irish cavalry 
seconded them bravely, and that Sars- 
field particularly distinguished him- 
self—doing all that a brigade-general 
could effect to cover the retreat, and 
check the torrent of disaster. 

The object of this essay being an 
individual biography, rather than a 
general history, such a purpose does 
not require a lengthened treatise on 
the political results of this often-quoted 
battle, which has ever since passed 
into a watchword of discontent and 
disunion, throughout the wide extent 
of this divided land; and which, like 
the earlier and more sanguinary con- 
flict at Hastings, decided the question 
at issue, without stiiling further re- 
sistance. ‘These results have been al- 
ternately execrated and eulogised, ac- 
cording to the bias of the opposing 
parties, and to the utmost excess that 
prejudice can conceive or language 
convey, until impartiality sickens at 
the bare mention of the subject, and 
closes the pages in which it is discussed, 
in utter weariness of spirit, hopeless of 
separating fact from fallacy, or of 
extracting sober reality from unmea- 
sured exaggeration. 

In examining the civil and militar 
transactions of Ireland, from 1689 to 
1691, during the course of these un- 
happy quarrels, we find more difti- 
culty in getting at an approximation 
to the truth, even on secondary points, 
than we do when we ascend to periods 


of indistinct remoteness, and deal with 
her early history in the uncivilised 
ages. ‘The available materials are 
ample and plausible enough, but their 
quality is dave suspicious. On both 
sides, party feeling and religious (we 
ought rather to say sectarian) anti- 
pathy, colour every statement so palpa- 
bly, that none are to be depended on. 
Motives are invariably misunderstood 
or intentionally misrepresented. It 
requires a more penetrating lantern 
than Diogenes possessed, to direct the 
search after light through this maze of 
darkness. In every action the num- 
bers engaged on each side, and the 
conduct of the leaders, are estimated 
according to the private tendencies of 
the writer: the advantages of victory, 
with the consequences of defeat, and the 
comparative lists of killed and wound- 
ed, are summed up on the same one- 
sided principle. In most cases, we 
are reduced to a conjectural inference, 
drawn from these conflicting testimo- 
nies. The broad facts and leading 
results may speak for themselves ; but 
the causes, immediate and accessorial, 
by which they were produced, are still 
subjects for speculation, and likely to 
remain so, until new day breaks in 
from sources hitherto undiscovered. 
This portion of our annals is now oc- 
cupying the attention of a distin- 
guished writer, whose promised work 
has long been looked for with eager 
curiosity. He has all the ability to 
handle the subject with truth and 
skill, unless he suffers his judgment to 
be overlaid by prejudice, or his rea- 
soning to evaporate in glittering pe- 
riods. He has also had access to 
many authorities and documents, and 
has taken ample time to sift, compare, 
and arrange them. 

A few military observations, which 
suggest themselves here, may not be 
considered out of place. There can 
be no doubt that King William, at the 
Boyne, had the conclusion of the war 
in his grasp on that day, if he had 
taken full advantage of his early suc- 
cess, and followed up the discomfited 
enemy by a rapid, close pursuit. Crom- 
well or Dundee, in the same situation, 
would never have allowed them an. 
other chance. There would have been 
no sieges of Limerick, no subsequent 
treaties to violate, and no battle of 
Aughrim. By the flank movement 
over the bridge and fords at Slane, 
the army of James was completely 
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turned, and cut off from the direct 
line of communication with Dublin. 
By the passage of the river at Old- 
bridge, they were dislodged from their 
main position; and Drogheda, unco- 
vered, exposed, and incapable of de- 
fence against a regular investment, 
changed" places, and, instead of a 
point d'appui for their own right, be- 
came a supporting place of arms for 
the advancing enemy. They might 
have been easily driven into the flat, 
open country in the neighbourhood of 
Balbriggan, with the sea at their 
backs, without a field artillery that 
could be used, and unprovided with 
ammunition or commissariat stores. 
If closely pressed, they must have dis- 
ersed or surrendered at discretion. 
‘There was dislike and mutual mistrust 
amongst their own commanders. Their 
king had deserted them—Carlingford 
and Dungan were slain—O'Neill mor- 
tally wounded—Hamilton a prisoner ; 
and there was no escape, except in 
the apathy of the victors. Yet they 
were only half beaten, ‘and one of 
their own officers said, “Change ge- 
nerals, and we will fight the battle 
over again.” 

The anecdote has been fathered on 
Sarsfield; but the sentiment is more 
like that of a prisoner abandoned to the 
enemy, than of a steady, unflinching 
commander, who fought to the last, and 
assisted to protect the defeat with his 
own regiment of horse. ‘To whom 
could he have made such an observa- 
tion under such circumstances? ‘To 
none but his own soldiers or inferior 
officers, a very ill-selected auditory. 
Bishop Burnet gives another version 
of the same story, and fixes it at a 
later period. He says (* Hist. of his own 
Times”), that during the treaty for the 
capitulation of Limerick, Sarsfield ask- 
ed some of the English officers, whe- 
ther they had not formed a better opi- 
nion of the Irish from their behaviour 
during the war? who replied it was 
much the same as before. Whereupon 
Sarsfield said, ‘* As low as we now are, 
change but kings with us, and we will 
fight i it over again with you "——a most 
inconsistent and improbable speech 
from a man who, at that moment, was 
preparing to expatriate himself, and 
had resolved to give up rank, promo- 
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tion, and property, to follow the ebbing 
fortunes of James the Second, from 
constitutional loyalty. But the ‘politic 
bishop is of little value as an historical 
authority, either in serious matters or 
trifles. His mind was too much warp- 
ed, to see clearly or distinguish the 
truth. He was also an incorrigible gos- 
sip, and more given to indulge i in scan- 
dal than was “becoming to “the lawn. 
sleeves. His * History of the Refor- 
mation” is more to be* depended on 
than his “‘ History of his own Times ;” 
and the little work entitled, “Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of 
John, Earl of Rochester,” is worth 
both the larger ones taken together. 
Of this book Dr. Johnson says justly, 
*‘The critic ought to read it for its 
elegance ; the philosopher f for its argue 
ment ; 3 and the saint for its piety.” 

Fair criticism will be inclined to de- 
cide that, at the Boyne the military 
skill on both sides lay within a very 
narrow compass. On the one hand, it 
was deficient in vigour; on the other, 
in everything. Taking a medial esti- 
mate, * Wiiliam’s army consisted of 
36,000 men, compounded, it is true, 
of many nations, speaking different 
tongues ; but all hardy, disciplined sol- 
diers, inured to war, with an over- 
whelming cavalry and artillery. To 
these were opposed 23,000 wretched 
‘‘kernes and gallowglasses’ ’ (with a 
small contingent of French allies), half 
armed, badly oflicered, and worse ap- 
pointed. ‘There was little merit in 
driving them from their ground ; yet 
William allowed his only victory to 
subside into a second-rate affair, little 
better than a skirmish. The fight- 
ing, such as it was, spread over a long 
summer’s day; and, out of nearly 
60,000 engaged on both sides, the ag- 
gregate loss scarcely amounted to 
2,000, in killed and wounded.ft At the 
action of Barossa, in 1811, between 
General Graham and Marshal Victor, 
the two armies numbered about 12,000, 
of which 4,000 were struck down with. 
in less than twohours. Had St. Ruth 
and Sarsfield subsequently won Augh- 
rim, the vaunted passage of the Boyne 
would have been forgotten. We can- 
not agree with some ‘writer s, who have 
pronounced William the Third one of 
the greatest generals of his day; an 


* Dr. Wilde’s numbers appear to be the most reasonable. 
t 1,500 Irish ; 500 English, This is a liberal computation, 
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estimate, as much above the truth as 
Mrs, Strickland’s depreciating standard 
of his character and general ability, 
sinks below it. He had been trained 
to war from his earliest youth; was a 
stubborn, dogged soldier, endowed 
with true Dutch tenacity of purpose, 
well versed in the mechanicism of his 
trade, hard to beat, resolute to endure 
beating, and ever ready to fight again, 
An anvil, as Jourdan has been called 
in more modern times. But he had no 
brilliant inspirations, no sudden flashes 
of genius, no rapid combinations and 
unexpected strokes which mark the 
great commander, With him all was 
methodical, calculated, and pre-arrang- 
ed. He was not equal to Luxembourg, 
and far inferior to Condé or Turenne. 
A resolute rather than a daring gene- 
ral, and more to be dreaded in defence 
than in attack. He lost no reputation 
in the eyes of the world by being worst- 
ed at Steenkirk and Neerwinde. He 
would have won the first battle, if the 
Dutch cavalry had obeyed orders; 
and, in that case, the second would 
never have been fought. From both 
he retreated slowly, without confusion, 
inflicting as much loss as he sustained. 
**¢” Twas owing, an’ please your honour,’ 
says Corporal ‘Trim, entirely to Count 
Solmes. Had we drubbed them soundly 
at Steenkirk, they would not have faced 
us at Landen.’ ‘ Possibly not, Trim,’ 
said my Uncle Toby ; ‘ though if they 
have the advantage of a wood, or you 
give them a moment’s time to intrench 
themselves, they are a nation which will 
pop and pop for ever at you. There's 
no way but to march coolly up to them, 
receive their fire, and fall in upon them 
pell-mell.’ ‘Ding-dong,’ added Trim, 
* Horse and foot,’ said mv uncle To- 
by. ‘Helter skelter,’ said ‘Trim, 
* Right and left,’ cried my uncle To- 
by. ‘Blood an’ ounds,’ shouted the 
corporal. The battle raged; Yorick 
drew his chair a little to one side for 
safety.” This short passage embraces 
a characteristic abstract of the mode 
of fighting applicable to the two races, 
and may be studied with profit by 
embryo generals-in-chief, in case we 
should get to loggerheads again with 
our unsteady neighbours. 

It is difficult to understand the tac- 
tics of King William in the campaign 
of 1690. He was dissatisfied with the 
dilatory movements of Schomberg in 
the preceding year, and said, when 
urged by that cautious veteran not to 





attempt the passage of the Boyne, that 
he had not come to Ireland to let the 
grass grow under his feet; yet, when 
the opposing army was completely 
in his grasp, more so than he could 
reasonably have anticipated, he sufler- 
ed them to evade him, and make head 
again. He might have no wish to em- 
barrass himself with the presence of his 
father-in-law and uncle, as a prisoner ; 
but he was surely desirous of crushing 
his influence. He might construct a 
bridge for his individual flight; but he 
would break that bridge down to in- 
tercept his followers. He avowedly 
disliked the Irish war; it was an in- 
trusive and a very expensive episode in 
his career. His heart was on the Con- 
tinent. The darling object of his life, 
to humble the power of Louis XIV., 
could only be accomplished by assem- 
bling and keeping on foot large armies 
in the Low Countries. Circumstances 
made him the avowed champion of 
Protestantism; but he was cold and 
careless on religious points, discou- 
raged conversation on the subject, and 
kept his opinions, whatever they might 
be, entirely to himself. Bishop Bur- 
net, who was present when he expired, 
and has not drawn a very favourable 
character of his patron, says — ‘* He 
died with a clear and full presence of 
mind, and in a wonderful tranquillity. 
Those who knew it was his rule, all his 
life long, to hide the impressions that 
religion made on him as much as possi- 
ble, did not wonder at his silence in his 
last moments, but they lamented it 
much; they knew what a handle it 
would give to censure and obloquy.” 
If William thought to win Ireland 
by clemency—if he came to save, and 
not to destroy, expecting to put down 
anarchy by mild, half measures—his 
political calculations proved as mis- 
taken as his military movements were 
indecisive. In war, conquer as soon 
as possible, by short, sharp, decisive 
blows ; and then let mercy and genero- 
sity exert their fullest influence. The 
total dispersion or capture of James’s 
army at the Boyne, would have paci- 
fied Ireland in one campaign, and have 
saved the blood afterwards so profusely 
shed at Limerick, Cork, Kinsale, Ath- 
lone, and Aughrim. If James was a 
bad general, William in Ireland was 
far from showing himself a good one. 
His subsequent defeats were more 
creditable to him than his solitary 
triumph, The Duke of Berwick says, 
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in his ‘* Memoirs” (a book which is 
often named as a dependable authori- 
ty), when speaking of the retreat from 
the Boyne, that William was very well 
pleased to build them a golden bridge, 
and give them every facility to escape. 
**In truth,” he adds, ** the inaction of 
the enemy’s army might have been 
caused by the death of the Duke of 
Schomberg, who had been killed at the 
combat at Oldbridge ;* and, without 
detracting from the reputation of the 
Prince of Orange, it may be affirmed 
that Schomberg was the better gene- 
ral of the two.” Whatever may be the 
opinion as to William’s skill in com- 
mand, posterity has generally agreed 
that he was personally intrepid; but 
the Duke of Berwick's testimony goes 
to strip him even of that commonpiace 
recommendation. Of Steenkirk, fought 
in 1692, he tells us that ‘* the Prince 
of Orange committed two great faults 
in this battle. The first, in not attack- 
ing both our flanks at the same time; 
the second, in not having supported 
the troops who made the first attack by 
fresh reserves. If he had done so, [ 
cannot tell what might have happened ; 
but I have been assured that, during 
the action, the Prince remained im- 
movable at a great distance from the 
field, giving no orders, although his 
generals every moment sent to demand 
assistance.” This, if we are to believe 
other historians, is far, indeed, from a 
correct account of what happened, 
William’s army was not strong enough 
to permit him to hazard a double as- 
sauit on Luxembourg’s flanks, without 
weakening his own centre to an extent 
which would have enabled an active 
opponent to cut him in two. It is also 
quite certain, that when the English 
battalions in their headlong charge 
broke the French line, William repeat- 
edly ordered Count Solmes to advance 
to their support with the reserve and 
the horse ; instead of which he remain- 
ed inactive, and was reported to have 
said to those about him, * Let us see 
what sport these English bull-dogs will 
make us.” 

This was even worse than if he had 
turned to the right about with his divi- 


sion, and galloped manfully off the field, 
as the Colonel of the Cumberland Hus. 
sars (of Hanover) afterwards did at 
Waterloo, in 1815, with his regiment, 
when ordered by the Duke of Wellington 
to charge the enemy. William then 
brought up thereservein person, and ex- 
tricated the remains ofhis braveinfantry. 
It is to be regretted that he did not ride 
up to his disobedient lieutenant, depart 
from his habitual phlegm, and shoot him 
on the spot, as the Duke of Somerset 
clove the recreant Lord Wenlock to 
his saddle, at Tewksbury, under similar 
provocation. Again, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, when taken prisoner by his ma- 
ternal uncle, General Churchill (the 
great Duke of Marlborough’s younger 
brother), at the battle of Landen, in 
1793, says, ** We rode a long time in 
search of the Prince of Orange without 
finding him; at last we reached him, 
very far distant from the field, and in 
a spot where there were neither friends 
nor enemies.” In opposition to this, 
Marshal Luxembourg himself has ad- 
mitted, with warm admiration, the 
courage and activity displayed by Wil- 
liam in the battle, as well as his skill 
in conducting the retreat. Finally, in 
summing up his character after death, 
Berwick concludes, that ‘* He was 
very ambitious and enterprising, but 
no general. He was suspected of not 
having much courage ; nevertheless it 
may be said of him, as of many others, 
that he was brave until the time came 
to draw his sword.” <A very con- 
temptible measure of personal prowess 
in a great captain. These strictures 
afford a memorable example of how 
determined prejudice can distort clear 
judgment. ‘The Duke of Berwick has 
always been accounted an honourable 
man, a bold warrior himself, an able 
general, and bore in every relation of 
life a high character, But it must be 
remembered that he was also the na- 
tural son of James IL.,f and could 
scarcely be expected to speak with 
favour of the competitor who, by de- 
throning his father, had marred his 
own prospects. Such statements, 
therefore, from a bitter adversary, 
must be taken with ample allowance. 


* It is generally supposed that he was shot by mistake, as he was crossing the river, by 
the soldiers of his own regiment, French refugees. 

+ By Arabella Churchill, sister to the Duke of Marlborough. Her face was plain, but 
her figure exquisitely moulded. King Charles, who never lost a joke, used to say, “My 
brother James’s ugly mistresses must be prescribed to him as a penance.” 
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They are seldom noticed, and cannot 
weigh against superior evidence on the 
other side. An author belonging to 
the nation he hated, and was always 
warring with, describes him with more 
justice :— 


“The Prince of Orange,” he says, “ under 
the phlegmatic disposition of a Dutchman, 
had an ardent thirst of glory, which ap- 
peared upon all occasions in his conduct, but 
never in his conversation. His temper was 
cold and severe, though his parts were quick, 
active, and penetrating. His courage, which 
was undaunted, made his body, which was 
weak and languishing, support fatigues that 
were superior to his strength. He was brave 
without vanity ; ambitious without pride ; 
born with a constitutional obstinacy proper 
to combat adversity, fond of business and 
war, unacquainted with the pleasures attend- 
ant upon greatness, or even those annexed 
to humanity ; and, in short, almost in every- 
thing the contrary of Louis XIV.”* 


Whatever might be the faults of 


William, he was the very opposite of 
a poltroon ; but the same idle charge 
has been brought against Cromwell 
and Napoleon. The memory of the 
* oreat Nassau” must ever be respect- 
ed by English soldiers, when they re- 
flect on the indomitable resistance he 
opposed to the sweeping ambition of 
che French monarch, while his repulses 
and heavy campaigns in Flanders, in- 
nured the nation to continental war 
on the grand scale, and prepared the 
way for the coming glories of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 

There have been many scandal- 
ous stories propagated to the injury 
of King William’s character ; 
the most offensive by his friend and 
avowed partisan, Bishop Burnet; but 
it is not generally known that his be- 
setting vice was dram-drinking. His 
constitution was naturally feeble, and 
having impaired it by immense fatigue, 
both of body and mind, he had recourse 
to that dangerous and unsuccessful ex- 

sdient to renovate his powers. Wil- 
Fam was in general so feeble, that, 
towards the end of his life, he was 
lifted on horseback, but when once in 
the seat, no one could better manage 
a charger than himself. 
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After the departure of King James, 
Tyrconnell, acting as Lord Lieutenant, 
assumed the direction of his affairs. 
Dissensions and quarrels amongst the 
Trish leaders increased as rapidly as 
their enemy advanced slowly. The 
remains of the Jacobite army concen- 
trated at Limerick, resolved to make 
another effort, and were not yet hope- 
less of success. William took his 
time, and entered Dublin on the 6th 
of July. ‘Three days afterwards he 
marched towards Waterford, which 
surrendered on his approach; but he 
previously detached Lieut.-General 
Douglas, with twelve thousand men, 
ten regiments of infantry, and five of 
horse, to reduce the strong fortress of 
Athlone. A trusty officer commanded 
there, Colonel Richaid Gre ace, the 
veteran who had baffled Cromwell, 
and one who was not likely to be taken 
unawares.¢  Sarsfield, ever on the 
alert, and being well supplied with in. 
formation, an important secret in suc- 
cessful generalship, collected together 
a sufficient force, and hastened to in. 
terrupt the movements of Douglas, 
who, fearing to be hemmed in between 
the town and the troops coming to 
its relief, was compelled, by some bold 
manceuvres, to retire quickly before an 
opponent weaker in numbers than 
himself, and to take post at Mullingar, 
where he waited for further orders. 
William advanced with his whole 
army, and on the 9th of August, forty 
days after the battle of the Boyne, 
encamped before the walls of Limerick, 
Lauzun pronounced the city indefen- 
sible. ‘There were others in command 
who seconded his opinion, and recom- 
mended a flag of truce at once to treat 
for terms of ‘surrender, A stormy de- 
bate ensued, at the close of which deter. 
mined resistance was decided on, prin- 
cipally through the urgent advice of 
Sarsfield, who spoke with all the energy 
of hope and undaunted resolution. A 
numerous garrison occupied the castle 
and city, ‘while he, with the greater 
part of the cavalry, took post in the 
adjoining districts, scouring the country 
for supplies, intercepting the enemy’s 
communications, and watching to strike 





* Voltaire’s “ Siecle de Louis XIV.” 


¢ Colonel Grace was the originator of the term a boot-eater, so often applied since to per- 


severing jurymen. 


When summoned by Douglas, ‘* These are the only terms I will give or 


receive,” said he, firing his pistol at the envoy; “and after my provisions are consumed, [ 


will defend Athlone until I eat my boots.” 
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a blow if any opportunity presented 
itself, It came sooner than was anti- 
cipated. If William succeeded in the 
reduction of Limerick, the war was 
certainly then and there at an end. 
This time he was determined to bring 
matters to a speedy and decisive conclu- 
sion. A battering train, consisting of 
six twenty-four, and twoeighteen poun- 
ders, their tin boats or pontoons, a 
great quantity of ammunition, much 
provisions, and abundance of other 
steres, were ordered up from Dublin ; 
but by a strange and unpardonable 
oversight, either from contempt of at- 
tack, or disbelief of danger, the escort 
was wholly inadequate to the charge, 
on the safety of which the operations 
of their army entirely depended. And 
now occurred the most brilliant inci- 
dent of the war, which carried the re- 
putation of Sarsfield far beyond that 
of any of his associated brethren in 
arms, and was in itself a feat of parti- 
san generalship, which has net been 
surpassed either in bold conception or 
complete success, by any similar enter- 
prise recorded in ancient or modern 
warfare. The approach of this train, 
so necessary to the success of the be- 
siegers, was notified to the garrison by 
Sarsfield, who had many friends among 
the peasants of Clare, or ‘‘ rapparees,” 
as they were called, from whom he re- 
ceived the earliest intelligence of the 
movements of the enemy. He there- 
fore resolved to make a bold effort to 
intercept the convoy. His scouts gave 
him information when it would be in a 
situation favourable for attack, and 
undertook to guide him to the spot by 
a devious and unfrequented route. 
Full of his perilous object, he left Li- 
merick on the 10th of August, under 
cover of a dark night, with five hun- 
dred chosen horse, and took the road 
to Killaloe. On the following day, 
King William received notice from two 
gentiemen in his interest, that Sars- 
field had set out on some secret expe- 
dition. Suspecting his object, the king 
ordered Sir John Lanier, with five 
hundred dragoons, to meet the advanc- 
ing train. This officer was dilatory, 
when he ought to have been as rapid 
as lightning. It was two in the morn- 
ing of the 12th before his party were 
in the saddle ; ; and when they had pro- 
ceeded but a few miles, their eyes and 
ears announced to them the terrible 
disaster which had befallen the impor- 
tant object they were commissioned to 


protect. The escort of the convoy 
and stores consisted of only a squa- 
dron (two troops) of Villiers’ regiment, 
the Second Dragoon Guards. The 
had marched that day from Cashel to 
Ballymedy, or Whitestown, near the 
village of Cullen, not more than twelve 
miles from King William’s camp; from 
their close proximity to the royal army 
they deemed themselves perfectly se- 
cure ; so having picketed their horses, 
or turned them loose to graze, they 
posted a few sentries, and laid down to 
rest, without apprehension of surprise. 
Sarsfield and his party having forded 
the Shannon on the preceding night, a 
little above the bridge of Killaloe, lay 
close in the mountains all the following 
day, while his faithful spies sedulously 
watched, and from hour to hour re- 
ported the progress of the unconscious 
prey. As soon as it was announced 
to him that the convoy and eseort had 
taken up their resting place for the 
night, he put his troops in motion; 
and sweeping round in a circuit of se- 
veral miles, to avoid the possibility of 
spreading an alarm, reached the village 
of Cullen, which he cleared with the 
utmost rapidity. Advancing, then, at 
a full gallop, his dragoons rushed down 
upon the sleeping enemy with terrible 
shouts. ‘The English commander start- 
ed up, and ordered his trumpets to 
sound an alarm; but while the men 
were endeavouring to catch their horses, 
the greater part were sabred or made 
risoners. ‘the whole convoy was now 
in Sarsfield’s power, but everything 
depended on not losing a moment of 
time. In half an hour he might be 
surrounded and overwhelmed by num- 
bers advancing to the rescue. With 
the greatest celerity he charged the 
guns with powder to the brim, stuck 
them in the earth, muzzle downwards, 
and heaping upon and around them near 
three hundred barrels of powder, with 
all the baggage and provision carts, 
thus formed a mass of combustibles, 
less costly in material, but more instan- 
taneous in destruction than the funeral 
pile of Sardanapalus. He then with- 
drew his party beyond the vortex to a 
convenient distance, and ignited the 
train. The whole was blown into the 
air with an explosion that illuminated 
the heavens, and produced the effect of 
an earthquake for many miles round. 
Sir John Lanier’s detachment came 
up in time to find they were too late, 
and to witness the wreck they might 
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have prevented. After a futile at- 
tempt to intercept the retreat of the 
Irish over the Shannon, they returned 
to their camp with two of the guns, 
which were only partially injured, to 
confirm the unwelcome tidings which 
had already heralded themselves by 
the ominous burst of noise and confla- 
gration. Sarsfield re-entered Limerick 
on the same day, where the news of 
his brilliant exploit was received by 
his countrymen and fellow-soldiers with 
deafening cheers. 

This account is principally con- 
densed from the very graphic descrip- 
tion in Fitzgerald’s and M‘Gregor’s 
** History of Limerick,” the substance 
and details of which are nearly in ac- 
cord with what is stated by the con- 
temporaneous writers on either side.* 
In this instance there appears to have 
been no disposition to conceal or dis- 
tort the truth. 
King William’s chaplains, who was 
present with the English forces during 
these wars, adds, that Sarsfield told an 
officer whom he took prisoner, that 
had he failed in this enterprise, he 
would have held their cause as lost, 
and have taken shipping for France 
forthwith. Why he should volunteer 
this unnecessary admission to a prison- 
er is difficult to understand. It may 
be true, but it sounds very improbable. 


From this moment the reputation of 


Sarsfield was firmly established, and 
soared far beyond that of any of his 
competitors. He became the popular 
favourite, the national hero, the idol 
of the soldiers and peasantry, but an 
object of increased jealousy to the su- 
perior officers. Both feelings were na- 
tural under the circumstances. He 
was the only leader who had succecdcu, 
and more was expected from him if he 
could obtain the opportunity. His 
feat of arms, dashing and important 
in itself, was withal so well-timed that 
it inspired confidence, which had not 
before existed. If we are to trust the 
Duke of Berwick, who again steps in 
to detract from merit generally allowed, 
Sarsfield was a very commonplace per- 
son, whose fame was more fortuitous 
than deserved. This seems the more 
extraordinary when we remember, that 
he married the widow of his brother- 
soldier, but her eyes were closed in 
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death long before the “*‘ Memoirs” were 

written, or, perhaps, the ungracious 
assage might have been expunged. 
t stands thus :— 


“Patrick Sarsfield was a man of prodi- 
gious stature, without capacity, extremely 
good-natured, and brave to excess. The 
adventure of the surprised convoy inflamed 
his vanity to a point so high, that he believed 
himself the greatest general in the world. 
Henry Luttrel was continually turning his 
head, and crying him up everywhere, not 
from any true esteem, but to increase his 
popularity so as to serve his own views. In 
fact, the greater part of the Irish people con- 
ceived such an exalted opinion of him, that 
the King (James II.), to please them, 
created him Earl of Lucan, and at the third 
promotion advanced him to the rank of 
lieutenant-general.” 


In spite of the ungenerous qualifica- 
tion, we have here the portrait of a 
Murat. It has never been pretended, 
that the plan for the surprise of the 
convoy originated with any other head 
than his own, and nothing but the most 
determined prejudice can deny, that in 
this achievement the military skill at 
least equalled the courage. ‘Through- 
out a war of nearly three years’ dura- 
tion, in which many generals of note 
were employed, no one action has ob- 
tained such undivided praise, or has 
won an equal reputation for the suc- 
cessful originator. ‘The result was 
fortunate in the extreme, but it was 
deserved. What is commonly called 
good fortune, or a lucky star, is a valu- 
able ingredient in the composition of 
a popular general. The “est il heu- 
reux?” of Mazarin, was a question 
based on a sound practical estimate of 
human nature. One bold success will 
gain more admirers and adherents than 
twenty scientific failures. But envy 
and jealousy are ever prone to attribute 
to fortune what more frequently be- 
longs to talent. After the victory of 
Neerwinde, in 1693, gained by the 
Marshal de Luxembourg over King 
William, a French refugee in thé 
King’s army, to flatter the sovereign, 
and to enfeeble the glory of his succes- 
ful antagonist, praised extravagantly 
the good fortune of Luxembourg, with- 
out alluding to his military talents. 
“Hold your tongue, sir,” replied King 


* See ‘“Macarie Excidium,” by Colonel O'Kelly, “ King James’s and Berwick’s Memoirs,” 


Story’s “ Impartial History,” &c., &c. 
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William, with clear judgment and a 
just feeling ; ‘he has been too long a 
Jacky general to be nothing else but a 
lucky general.”* The officers who en- 
vied Sarsfield called him lucky; but 
why did they not do something of the 
same kind to prove their own superior 
ability? Thus, a critic frequently 
tells you ‘you are wrong,. but more 
frequently fails to show what is right. 
We shall presently see that Sarsfield 
and the Duke of Berwick came into 
collision on some important points, 
which were of a nature to breed a last- 
ing mistrust between them. When 
William ascertained the loss of his 
train, whatever vexation he might have 
felt inwardly, he exhibited no outward 
symptoms. He was usually taciturn, 
and on this occasion said even less than 
usual. He might have brought Sir 
John Lanier to trial, but the sentence 
of a court-martial, though it should 
cashier his general, would fail to put 
him in possession of Limerick.t He, 
therefore, adopted a more likely course: 
ordered up some great guns from Wa- 
terford, opened a breach on the 17th, 
and gave the assault on the following 


day. He had a narrow escape himself 


from a cannon shot, and his troops 
were driven back with great slaughter. 
Sarsfield made a vigorous sortie, and 
inflicted much loss on the retiring 
columns. William opened fresh bat- 
teries—ad vanced his trenches—breach- 
ed the walls in other places, and car- 
ried the covered way, or counterscarp, 
on the 26th. A second assault was 
attempted, with an enormous force, 
and a second time his utmost efforts 
were foiled. His loss, in this last at- 
tack, amounted to two thousand killed 
and wounded. The garrison suffered 
to the extent of four hundred. Wil- 
liam had no more time at command ; 
his presence was peremptorily required 
in England. There was treason in 
London; and plans were arranging 
with the French fleet to intercept his 
return, In a few days more Queen 
Mary would have been seized, and 
James proclaimed in the English me- 
tropolis. On the 30th of August he 
raised the siege, decamped in the 


night, and marched to Waterford, 
where he embarked, without an hour’s 
delay. The Irish came forth from 
their walls, levelled the investing lines, 
and stood in triumph on the ground so 
lately occupied by their beleaguering 
enemies. Sarsfield strongly recom- 
mended a vigorous pursuit, which he 
offered to conduct in person. But his 
plan was rendered abortive by Tyr- 
connell, who issued private orders to 
Colonel Sheldon (commanding under 
Sarsfield) to march the greater part of 
the horse into Connaught. Let just 
praise be accorded where it is due. 
The successful defence of Limerick, 
after a close investment of twenty-two 
days by overwhelming numbers, was a 
deed of obstinate courage which more 
than effaced the misfortune of the 
Boyne, and gives the lie direct to the 
calumnies of Voltaire. And this issue 
was principally accomplished through 
the persevering energy and unwearied 
activity of Sarsfield. The French en- 
gineers, too, are deserving of every 
praise, for the skill with which they 
repaired the old works, and constructed 
new ones, 

The adherents of King James were 
now permitted time to breathe; and 
had they been unanimous, or under 
the control of one predominating chief, 
his cause was at this crisis far from 
being lost. De Ginckell, who suc- 
ceeded to the command after the de- 
parture of William, concentrated the 
English forces at Clonmel. Marl- 
borough took Cork and Kinsale with 
little difficulty. The Williamites also 
held Dublin, Waterford, Londonderry, 
and Enniskillen. The Irish retained 
the strong central post of Athlone, 
Sligo in the north, Galway in the west, 
and Limerick which commanded the 
Shannon. The large and compara- 
tively inaccessible counties of Clare, 
Kerry, and the province of Connaught, 
were still in their possession. They 
were elated with recent triumph ; 
William appeared to have his hands 
too full to visit them again; and alto- 
gether their affairs looked in a mere 
prosperous condition than at any pe- 
riod since the commencement of the 


* William, on one occasion, when smarting under a defeat, was less magnanimous. He 
called Luxembourg (who was deformed) a hunchback, ‘ Why does he talk of my back ?” 
said Luxembourg. ‘“ He has never seen it, but I have seen his several times.” 

t Sir John Lanier was suspected of something worse than dilatoriness — of treachery, 
having formerly been a favourite of King James. But in those days (the good old days, 
we suppose) everybody was suspected, and every action was misinterpreted. 
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war. But the want of specie was se- 
verely felt ; and the debased coinage, 
the celebrated ‘brass money,” so 
profusely scattered by James, was be- 
inning to work its baneful effects. 
The expedient was more ruinous, and 
quite as futile, as the imitation of it 
afterwards suggested to Charles the 
Twelfth by his unprincipled minister, 
Baron Gortz, which ultimately com- 
pelled that valiant monarch to substi- 
tute the jack-boots of his dragoons for 
metallic currency.* James had been 
persuaded by his Scottish advisers 
(Lord Melfort in particular) to send 
the greater part of the gold he re- 
ceived from King Louis to Scotland, 
to keep up the hearts of his partisans 
in that country, and to reserve the 
rest for a last emergency. Conse- 
uently nothing remained for circula- 
tion in Ireland but brass, to be re- 
deemed at the value named, in gold 
and silver, in case the royal exchequer 
should ever become solvent—a remote 
contingency, as the result proved. 
Tyrconnell, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (who had been created a duke by 
James the Second), soon after the 
raising of the siege of Limerick, hur- 
ried overto France, tolook after his own 
affairs. He determined to try a cam- 
paign at St. Germains before he en- 
countered another on the banks of the 
Shannon. ‘There was jealousy and 
mutual dislike between him and Sars- 
field. Previous to his departure he 
appointed a senate of twelve to super- 
intend the civil government in his ab- 
sence. The Duke of Berwick suc- 
ceeded to the command of the army ; 
but, in consideration of his youth and 
een he was to be assisted by 
a select council of officers. Of this 
number Sarsfield was the last named 
in commission; and probably he might 
not have been included at all, but the 
viceroy dreaded that the army would 
unanimously revolt to him, if he were 
discontented, and so dash in pieces his 
own secret projects. In a full mili- 
tary council, previously held, it had 
been determined to dispatch two per- 
sons of rank and trust into France, to 
explain their present resources, and 
resolution to defend their country to 
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the last. At the same council it was 
also proposed that Sarsfield — the 
“ darling of the army,” as the account 
we follow calls him—should command 
in chief, next to the captain-general, 
Tyrconnell was absent from that day’s 
deliberations, although they do not 
appear to have been held without his 
knowledge, or in the face of his au- 
thority. Such an act would have been 
open mutiny. But when these results 
were communicated to him, he said 
peremptorily that the council had no 
right to send any deputies abroad, 
such being his onesie’ prerogative— 
that he would dispatch emissaries 
where he thought fit—and, at the 
same time, negatived the vote for the 
promotion of Sarsfield. The French 
officers were not behind-hand in stir- 
ring up a party of their own; and 
thus three distinct factions were formed 
within that nominal confederacy, each 
of which hated the other as intensely 
as they did the common enemy. A 
highly respectable authority on the 
Jacobite side,t speaking of the events 
that immediately followed the depar- 
ture of Tyrconnell, observes that the 
Duke of Berwick minded more his 
youthful pleasures than the conduct of 
his troops, and that Sarsfield issued 
many clashing orders, which inter- 
fered with the civil as well as the 
military government ; for, though he 
undoubtedly meant well, he was so 
easy of temper that he was unable to 
say no to a suitor, or refrain from 
signing any paper that was brought 
before him. If this be true, it must 
be admitted that his talents for legis- 
lation were not equal to his abilities in 
the field. 

About the month of November, 1690, 
Sarsfield, who was then in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athlone, happily disco- 
vered a dangerous correspondence and 

rivate treaty between some of the 
Prish senate at Limerick, and the ge- 
nerals of the English army. The ar- 
ranged plan was that the latter should 
suddenly cross the Shannon at a given 
time, when Galway and Limerick would 
be surrendered up to them simulta- 
neously. Upon receiving this intelli- 
gence, Sarsfield posted off in all speed 


* This Gortz, amongst other peculiarities, was a notorious coward ; the last quality likely 
to recommend him to the favour of Charles XII. 


¢ Colonel O'Kelly, in the “ Macarie Excidium, or Destruction of Cyprus.” 
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to Limerick to apprise the Duke of 
Berwick. He showed him a complete 
list of the traitors’ names, which had 
been supplied to him from his emissa- 
ries in Dublin. Berwick owned the 
receipt of a duplicate of the same, sent 
from King James in France, to whom it 
had been transmitted through another 
channel, from London. The coinci- 
dence was proof damnatory to the full- 
est extent; yet Berwick could not be 
persuaded to seize the conspirators, 
because they were all Tyrconnell’s 
friends. With much difficulty he was 
induced to dismiss Lord Riverston from 
his office of secretary of state, and to 
take the government of Galway from 
his brother-in-law, Major-General 
Alexander M‘Donnell, a soldier of 
fortune, raised by merit from the 
ranks, and who had hitherto borne a 
good and trusty character. Berwick 
committed a great error in not acting 
with more decision at this important 
crisis, on such convincing evidence ; 
but to appease Sarsfield, he appointed 
him governor of Galway, and of the 
whole province of Connaught, a mea- 
sure which contributed greatly to the 
defence of that district against the in- 
cursions of the enemy. Sarsfield leay- 
ing a good deputy, and a sufficient 
garrison in Galway, proceeded again 
to Athlone, and secured all the posts 
in that quarter which were most ex- 
posed. Soon after, the English, en- 
couraged to suppose they had friends 
in Connaught, who were prepared to 
rise and join them on their approach, 
made two attempts to cross the Shan- 
non during the winter; but on both 
occasions were foiled by the vigilance 
of Sarsfield. Berwick then confined 
Dennis Daly, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, on suspicion of cor- 
respondence with the enemy, in the 
citadel of Galway; but Tyrconnell, 
returning from France a few days af- 
ter, liberated and restored him, as also 
Lord Riverston, to their places in the 
senate. By this time the quarrels be- 
tween the Jacobite leaders had arisen 
to such a height, that their vessel was 
near going to pieces amidst breakers 
created by themselves. The King of 
France recalled his troops, and seemed 
inclined to leave the Irish to their fate, 
as their own sovereign had done the 
year before. The Duke of Berwick 


also passed over to the Continent in 
disgust and despair. Sarsfield alone 
was still undaunted, and ready for ac- 
tion, but Tyrconnell was also there to 
thwart him, and increase the confu- 
sion. The condition of Ireland at this 
time was truly lamentable—a sad con- 
sequence of divided politics and reli- 
gious separation — ‘the madness of 
many,” as has been justly observed, 
** for the gain of a few.” 

‘¢ On the approach of winter, a great 
part of the wasted country was like a 
hell: famine and disease, violence, 
murder, and all the darkest crimes, 
held a horrible jubilee. The expedi- 
tion of James had produced an amount 
of human misery which has been rarely 
equalled in any other country in mo- 
dern times.”* Yet it has been stated, 
that in the midst of all this privation, 
many of King William’s soldiers de- 
serted to the Irish army, to such an 
extent that Tyrconnell wrote to James, 
that if he had a pistole a-piece to give 
them, one-third would have come over 
—a strange and inexplicable fact, if 
it be true. 

Tyreonnell employed every means 

in his power to intercept correspon- 
dence; but in spite of all his precau- 
tions, Sarsfield contrived to receive a 
letter from one of the agents he had 
despatched into France, informing him 
that the Marquis de St. Ruth was 
about to be sent over by Louis the 
Fourteenth, with a commission entirely 
independent of, and removed from the 
control of the Lord Lieutenant. Sars- 
field had expected to be appointed to 
the command in chief from King James 
direct, instead of which he received a 
yatent of nobility, and the earldom of 
Late empty honours which were sup- 
posed to satisfy and console him for 
the loss of the post he desired. There 
is no reason to think that James un- 
dervalued his services, or was ignorant 
of his deserved popularity ; but he was 
fettered by obligations to Louis, who 
would probably have withdrawn aid 
altogether, had not the operations been 
directed by his own chosen officer. 

The Irish army generally were dis- 
gusted at seeing their favourite leader 
set aside, and a foreigner promoted in 
his place. They became lukewarm and 
discontented, and were with difficult 
restrained within the necessary disci- 


* “Pictorial History of England,” vol. V. 
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pline. St. Ruth arrived with money 
and military stores ; but the reinforce- 
ment of troops was scanty and insufli- 
cient. He came with the reputation 
of an able officer, who had distinguish- 
ed himself in Savoy and Italy. His 
manners were polished and agreeable ; 
but he was vain, self- sufficient, relying 
on his own judgment, and neither dis- 

osed to ask advice from others, nor to 
impart his plans to those who were to 
assist him in carrying them into execu- 
tion. With Sarsfield he stood parti- 
cularly on the reserve. The Irish 
leader, in return, looked on him as an 
interloper, thrust over his head by 
court faction ; and although his inhe- 
rent loyalty kept him at his post, it 
was without the alacrity of spirit and 
cordial co-operation which alone could 
give earnest of success. Sarsfield’s 
character was too open and ingenuous 
not to be easily won over, had the 
Frenchman been disposed to conciliate. 
But let the fault lie where it may, 
there can be no doubt that this bad 
feeling between the two commanders 
increased the difficulties of both, and 
seriously injured the cause in which 
they were engaged. 

The campaign began late. The 
English generals. were determined to 
be well supplied with everything before 
they advanced. On the 18th of June, 
De Ginckell, reinforced by some ex- 
cellent regiments from Scotland, under 
Mackay (a good and experienced 
officer, although he had suffered him- 
self to be surprised by Dundee, in the 
pass of Killiecrankie), commenced ope- 
rations, and sat down before Athlone, 
a very strong town divided into two 
parts by the Shannon, with a bridge 
of communication protected by a fort. 
The Irish army under St. Ruth, and 
Sarsfield, lay close behind, concentra- 
ted, and ready to act as circumstances 
might require. ‘Their object was to 
support Athlone, but to delay a de- 
cisive battle, as additional troops were 
expected from France. Perhaps they 
would have done better, had they 
taken post in front, with the fortress 
in their rear, to retire on, in case of 
defeat. There was little danger of 
Athlone while Richard Grace was 
alive, but he was killed in an early 
sortie, and the command devolved on 
Colonel Maxwell, against whom a 
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charge has been made, of secretly cor- 
responding with the enemy. ‘This 
Maxwell was of Scotch extraction, 
and one of Tyrconnell’s creatures. 
Sarsfield, who suspected his loyalty, 
accused him openly in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s presence ; and most certainly, 
after ooh a public accusation, it was 
not prudent to leave him in charge of 
an important post ; but Tyrconnell re- 
fused to sanction his removal, and St. 
Ruth was unwilling to disoblige him— 
a ceremonious scruple which ought to 
have had no weight, when so much 
was at stake. 

De Ginckell, with great slaughter on 
both sides, carried by storm that por- 
tion of Athlone which stood on the 
eastern bank, called the English town, 
and rushed on for the bridge. But 
the besieged broke down some of the 
arches; the French officers constructed 
a téte du pont, and the assailants were 
eo to a stand. ‘* During nine 

days, one of the most singular spec- 
tacles in history was exhibited, that of 
two armies waging war upon each 
other, within the walls of a town, and 
amidst the ruins they created, where 
every bullet that was fired brought 
the impr ecations of the inhabitants 
upon both” *—a position similar to 
that of the French and Spaniards, at 
the celebrated seige of Saragossa, in 
1809. After some fruitless attempts, 
a council of war determined, on the 
29th, to try the passage of the river 
by some of the fords, which are few, 
narrow, and dangerous. For the first 
time in the memory of living men they 
were now available. Sarsfield apprised 
St. Ruth of the enemy’s intentions. 
He turned a deaf ear to the messenger, 
who found him dressing for a shooting 
excursion— laughed at the idea of 
bringing up the army to repel an ima- 
ginary attack, and said scoflingly, that 
his officers were tired with dancing at 
the last night’s ball. Sarsfield re- 
peated the intelligence, representing in 
the most urgent terms, that not a 
moment was to be lost. “T hey dare 
not do it,” replied the confident 
Frenchman, “and I so near ;” adding, 
that he “ would give a thousand louis 
to hear that the English durst attempt 
to pass.’ ee Spare your money, and 
mind your business,” was the gruff 
retort of Sarsfield; «I know the Eng- 


* Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs.” 
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lish better than you do; there is no 
enterprise too desperate for their cou- 
rage to attempt.”* This reminds us 
of what passed on the early dawn of 
Waterloo. When Napoleon saw the 
British army resolutely waiting his 
attack, he said to his marshals, ** Ah! 
pour le coup, je les tiens donc ces 
Anglois !"—At last I have got these 
English in my grasp. ‘ Be not too 
confident, sire,” observed Soult, who 
was well acquainted with them; ‘*Your 
majesty has a hard day's work before 
you; an English army in position, is 
not easily beaten.” 

Early on the morning of the Ist of 
July, the anniversary of the Boyne, 
the English grenadiers plunged into 
the river, and locking their arms to- 
gether, waded across, twenty abreast ; 
and in spite of a combined fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery, gained the oppo- 
site high won the head of the bridge, 
and established themselves firmly there. 
Planks were laid over the broken 
arches, and in less than an hour they 
were masters of the Irish Town, the 
garrison retiring by one side as the 
assailants entered at the other.f St. 
Ruth, when it was too late, opened 
his eyes to the truth, and made a des- 
perate attempt to recover what he 
ought never to have lost. After sacri- 
ficing many brave men in a hopeless 
attempt, he retired in the night to 
Ballinasloe, and there drew up his 
forces, intending to make a stand. 
Sarsfield, backed by the other general 
officers, represented that it was mad- 
ness to risk a certain defeat there, by 
engaging a superior and better dis- 
ciplined army, flushed with the recent 
conquest of Athlone; that the wiser 
lan would be to hold Galway and 
Limerick with strong garrisons, to 
march with the remainder of the in- 
fantry, and all the cavalry, into Mun- 
ster and Leinster, intercept the enemy's 
communications, and perhaps make a 
dash upon Dublin, which was left in a 
state unprepared for resistance. St. 
Ruth yielded to their remonstrances, 
and retreated to Aughrim; but here 
he suddenly, and in evil hour for his 
own cause, changed his determination, 
and resolved to risk a battle. He was 
either stung by the loss of Athlone or 
prompted by personal vanity, which 


* See the Rev. Cesar Otway’s “ Tour in Connaught.” 1839. 
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whispered to him that he was destined 
to immortalize his name by a great 
victory. These operations were sati- 
rised in a curious Hudibrastic poem, 
in which it was said of St. Ruth 


“ When ‘twas to men of credit known 
He first of all ran from Athlone ; 
For when he heard the roaring cannon, 
Saw men like offers cross the Shannon, 
His winged heels ne’er stopp’d until 
He hid himself in Aughrim’s mill.” 


The early fall of Athlone was a bad 
augury, and an unfavourable coup- 
d’-essai, in demonstration of St. Ruth’s 
abilities for command ; yet it has been 
said that, in very few days after he 
joined the army, he succeeded in win- 
ning the attachment of the soldiers, 
aud mutual confidence and sympathy 
existed between them. Expatriated 
Irishmen (Lord Mountcashel’s brigade) 
had fought under him in Savoy, and 
impressed him with a high opinion of 
their inherent valour. 

The position of Aughrim was well 
chosen in itself. The approaches through 
bogs and morasses were difficult. The 
hill of Kileommodon, two Danish forts, 
and the old castle, presented salient 
points capable of strong defence. The 
English had to advance over marshy 
ground, intersected by ditches and 
hedges, of which the French and Irish 
availed themselves with advantage, 
while their wings were also protected. 
But St. Ruth committed one capital 
error which neutralised his dispositions. 
His plan of battle, and all his intended 
movements, were profoundly buried in 
his own breast ; not even to Sarsfield, 
his second in command, did he deign 
to make the slightest communication, 
beyond placing him on the left, with 
the greater part of the cavalry, and 
strict injunctions not to stir without 
immediate orders from himself alone. 
Taaffe he stationed on the right, and 
took his own position in the centre. 
The battle was fought on Sunday, the 
12th of July, which, by the alteration 
of the new style, corresponds with 
the 22nd — a day rendered even more 
memorable in recent history by the 
great victory of Salamanca. The 
numbers were nearly equal, although, 
as usual, exaggerated and diminished 
on either side according to the politics 
of the different writers ; but in quality 


2 
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and discipline, with the exception of 
the cavalry, the English were generally 
superior to their opponents. The 
French and Irish behaved with steadi- 
ness and courage, much beyond what 
they had exhibited at the Boyne; they 
contested the field stoutly, and at first 
with the appearance of success. ‘The 
Dutch and English dragoons were re- 
pulsed at the pass of Urrachree, they 
subsequently gained ground on both 
flanks, but were shaken in the centre, 
and forced back to the edge of the 
bog. St. Ruth, confident of winning, 
dashed after them, exclaiming to his 
men—* Now, let us drive these English 
to the gates of Dublin!” But they 
received reinforcements exactly when 
they wanted them, rallied, turned on 
their pursuers, and drove them up the 
hills. At this crisis every advantage 
was on the English side, when a round 
shot carried oif the French general's 
head, and he fell from his horse. In 
the words of the old play— 


* As he rode down the hill he met his fall, 
And died the victim of a cannon ball.” 


The battle was irretrievably lost. The 
French guards, seeing their comman- 
der slain, moved rapidly off: the Irish 
infantry followed in confusion, to the 
top of Kilecommodon hill. The English 
— and drove them from the 
eights with great slaughter. Sars- 
field, at his post, vainly expected 
orders which never arrived, and won- 
dered, no doubt, at the state of inaction 
in which he was suffered to remain, 
amidst such wide and rapidly-increasing 
confusion; but not being aware in 
time of the death, which would have 
enabled him to act on his own account,* 
and being totally in the dark as to St. 
Ruth's intentions had he not been 
killed, he could attempt nothing to 
retrieve the day, and was only able to 
carry off the cavalry, check the pur- 
suit, and collect the stragglers, The 
English remained in possession of the 
field, together with the enemy's tents, 
baggage, cannon, and many standards. 
The total loss of the Irish exceeded 
7,000 in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers; that of the English may be 
reckoned at 2,500. The numbers en- 
gaged on both sides amounted to 
about 45,000. A reference to the 
comparative lists at the Boyne will 


show how much more close and deter- 
mined was the fighting on this san- 
guinary and conclusive field. 

It has been often asserted that the 
result of Aughrim would have been 
very different had St. Ruth not been 
killed —that he would have gained 
the day. On an unprejudiced exami- 
nation of the incidents which marked 
the struggle, we cannot coincide with 
this opinion. The defeat might have 
been less complete, but there was never 
a prospect of decided advantage. St. 
Ruth imparted his plans to no one; 
none of the subordinate generals could 
move at the moment, as circumstances 
arose ; and in moments promptly seized 
or lost are often comprised the fate of 
the most important battles. It is more 
likely that the death of Harold deter- 
mined the result of Hastings, and that 
the Swedes were defeated at Pultowa 
because Charles XII. was disabled from 
heading them as usual. Marmont at- 
tributed the loss of Salamanca entirely 
to the shell which broke his arm and 
ribs at a very critical moment; and 
Marshal Villars, on his return to court 
after Malplaquet, assured the King that, 
had he not been struck and carried to 
the rear, he should have gained the 
victory. ‘1 have been in company 
with the Marshal,” says Voltaire, ‘‘who 
always seemed persuaded of this; but 
I have hardly met with any person of 
his opinion.” The success of the The- 
bans at Mantinea, and of the Swedes 
at Lutzen, was checked, but not re- 
versed, because Epaminondas fell on 
the one field, and Gustavus Adolphus 
on the other; neither did the English 
lose Quebec, Alexandria, and Corun- 
na, because the commanding generals, 
Wolfe, Abercrombie, and Moore were 
slain, or mortally wounded. 

Of Aughrim, King William’s par- 
tial biographer, Harris, says —* It 
must, in justice, be confessed that the 
Irish fought this sharp battle with 
great resolution, which demonstrates 
that the many defeats before this time 
sustained by them cannot be imputed 
to a national cowardice, with which 
some, without reason, impeached them, 
but to a defect in military discipline 
and the use of arms, or to a want of 
skill and experience in their command- 
ers. And now, had not St. Ruth been 
taken off, it would have been hard to 


* Captain Parker’s ‘‘ Contemporary Memoirs,” on the Williamite side. 
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say what the consequence of this day 
would have been.” 

O’Halloran, writing in 1772, ob- 
serves that ‘the Irish deserved the 
victory by their brave conduct, and 
accident, more than the superior cou- 
rage of their enemies, snatcbed it from 
their grasp. Lieut.-General Keatinge, 
in his strictures, remarks that “ St. 
Ruth communicated with no one; by 
this conduct he lost Athlone, To 
Sarsfield, his second in command, he 
had a particular pique. His whole 
arrangements were confined to his own 
breast ; and Sarsfield, who succeeded 
to the command in the heat of the 
fight, was ignorant of what was going 
on about him, except of that which im- 
mediately concerned his own post. Of 
course, on the fall of St. Ruth, every- 
thing was at a stop; the officers wait- 
ing for instructions, and no one to give 
them. In consequence, the army first 
retreated, pressed by Ginckell, and 
then fled.” 

The English general was very deli- 
berate in following up his success. 
D’Usson, the French commander, re- 
treated to Galway, with a portion of 
the infantry ; Sarsfield, with the re- 
mainder and tlie cavalry, retired by 
Loughrea to Limerick. Galway, with 
a garrison of seven regiments, some 
heavy guns mounted in battery, and 
defensible outworks, surrendered with- 
out resistance. This same town, in 
the war of 1641, had held out for nine- 
teen months; but now there was 
treachery here as in other places. 
English gold and English promises were 
profusely bestowed. Some of the officers 
deserted; and three Irish nobles, think. 
ing to save their estates, insisted on 
an immediate treaty. D’Usson, under 
the terms of capitulation, marched the 
French battalions to Limerick, where 
the relics of King James’s adherents 
were concentrated, and hemmed in, 
as in a last retreat. Both before and 
after Aughrim, Tyrconnell had become 
so generally disliked and suspected, 
that his presence with the army was 
an endless source of discord. He was 
a perpetual advocate for preserving 
the English connexion, and made no 
secret of his hatred and contempt for 
the native Irish; who, in their turn, 
repaid the feeling with interest. ‘They 
threatened to cut his tent-cords if he 
remained longer amongst them; re- 
fused to acknowledge his authority ; 
declared that they would obey only 
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Sarsfield ; and were ever heard to say 
that they would put any man to death, 
pointed out by their favourite leader 
as obnoxious, 

Sarsfield could not help his popula- 
rity; but although he despised the 
Lord Deputy, and opposed many of 
his measures, his high character and 
stainless honour place him above the 
suspicion of encouraging mutiny, or 
any unlawful procedure. King James 
bears ample testimony to his para- 
mount feeling of loyalty; and says, in 
his ** Memoirs,” that “ Lord Lucan, 
whose intentions were always right 
and zealous for the King’s service, 
was the first who opposed hisold friends, 
when he found they went beyond the 
limits of their duty and allegiance.” 
Of this he gave a signal instance, in 
an event which proved how completely 
he was prepared to set aside private 
feeling, when weighed against public 
duty. 

Colonel Henry Luttrel, the same 
who is alluded to by the Duke of Ber- 
wick in the extract we have given 
before, was Sarsfield’s intimate friend 
and partisan, his constant associate and 
bosom counsellor. He held an impor- 
tant command in the cavalry, and was 
stationed at Six-mile Bridge, a place 
distinguished as the scene of more than 
one *‘ untoward event.” He had been 
ordered to meet the garrison of Gal- 
way, proceeding under an English es. 
cort. Here he basely proposed to the 
enemy’s commanding officer to betray 
Limerick, and entered into a treason- 
able correspondence, with that intent. 
A letter addressed to him by Sebastian 
(De Ginckell’s secretary), through a 
mistake of the messenger, was put into 
the hands of Sarsfield, and revealed the 
plot. Sarsfield was shocked and griev- 
ed, but immediately arrested his false 
friend, and placed the damning evi- 
dence in the hands of Tyrconnell. Lut- 
trel was at once brought to a court- 
martial, and found guilty, but he had 
too many sympathisers to be con- 
demned to death. He was sentenced 
to remain in prison until King James’s 
pleasure could be known, but the inter- 
mediate reduction of Limerick restored 
him to liberty, and gave him a pension 
from King William, instead of the hal- 
ter he deserved. Another officer, Co- 
lonel Clifford, also suspected of trea- 
chery, was very imprudently left in com- 
mand of fifteen hundred horse, to guard 
the passes of the Shannon.. He allowed 
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De Ginckell to throw a bridge of boats 
across the river without opposition, and 
gave no notice to General Sheldon, who 
was nearly surprised and cut off in con- 
sequence, yet extricated himself with 
boldness and address. Clifford was 
acquitted by the court that tried him, 
although it was proved that he had re- 
ceived due notice of the enemy's plans, 
He pleaded guilty of negligence, but 
declared his innocence of treason. 
Throughout this calamitous drama, 
from the rising of the curtain to the 
final catastrophe, the Irish suffered 
quite as much from internal treachery 
and contentions, as they did from the 
open hostility of the foe who opposed 
em in the field. 

On the 14th of August, Tyrconnell, 
the Lord Lieutenant, died of a fit of 
apoplexy, or indigestion, with which 
he had been seized two days before, 
after a dinner with the French general 
D’Usson. He was old, corpulent, and 
inert, broken in constitution and en- 
feebled in mind. As usual in similar 
cases, his death was attributed by his 
friends to poison, instigated or admi- 
nistered by Sarsfield and the foreign 
officers, but not the slightest founda- 
tion exists for the foul calumny. They 
buried him in the cathedral, but no 
stone or memorial marks the exact 
spot where his remains moulder in ob- 
scurity. It was strongly suspected 
that at the time of his death he was in 
secret treaty withDeGinckell. TheEng- 
lish praised him as a lover and constant 
advocate of peace, yet confiscated allhis 
estates, which, if he had lived a month 
longer, would have been preserved by 
the treaty of Limerick. His character 
is thus summed up by an able discri- 
minator, who spoke from personal 
knowledge: ‘‘ He was a man of stately 
presence, bold and resolute, of greater 
courage than conduct, naturally proud 
and passionate; of moderate parts, 
but of an unbounded ambition!’ Lord 
Clarendon says that Tyrconnell (then a 
simple gentleman, Richard Talbot, 
without inheritance) was selected, from 
his reputation for personal courage and 
daring, to assassinate Oliver Cromwell, 
and that he willingly undertook to ex- 
ecute the deed. 

De Ginckell, who moved more slowly 
than was requisite, or consistent wit 
theloudly-vaunted victory of Aughrim, 
allowed a full month to elapse before 
he ventured to approach the fortifica- 
tions of Limerick. Had he marched 
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there at once, it is not easy to see how 
effectual resistance could have been 
opposed; but he allowed the Irish 
army time to re-organise, with the op- 
portunity of repairing their defensive 
works. Perhaps he calculated upon 
accomplishing by finesse and intrigue 
what his master had failed in by open 
force. For some days he tampered, 
issued proclamations, promised amnes- 
ties, and encouraged desertion, He 
was unwilling to venture a siege, and 
used every effort to prevail by other 
and indirect means. ‘The rainy season 
was at hand, but his orders from Wil- 
liam were positive, and he was com- 
pelled to adopt active operations. On 
the 26th of August, the city was regu- 
larly invested: on the 30th the batte- 
ries were opened, to which the Irish 
responded with undaunted resolution. 
The command was nominally under 
D’Usson, but Sarsfield was the life and 
soul of the defence: all measures were 
directed by him. The French desired 
to negotiate from the first. They were 
thoroughly sick of the war, and longed 
to return to theirown country. They 
had not the same inciting causes for 
persevering resistance which inflamed 
the native Irish. A fleet of eighteen 
English ships came up the river, and 
anchored within cannon-shot of the 
town. The enemy offered terms, which 
were haughtily rejected. In spite of 
privations, disunion, and desertion— 
in — of traitors who conveyed daily 
intelligence of all that passed within 
the walls, the indomitable energy of 
Sarsfield communicated itself to the 
greater part of the garrison, and they 
resolved to hold out to the last extre- 
mity, making frequentsallies to destroy 
the trenches of the besiegers, and re- 
turning fire for fire with unslackened 
constancy. Accounts were received 
that powerful supplies of men and 
stores, sufficient to turn the scale in 
their favour, were already embarked at 
Brest, and on their passage over. 

On the 13th of September De Ginc- 
kell despatched a trusty officer to King 
William, to apprise him that he fully 
expected to be compelled to raise the 
siege. He could scarcely be con- 
demned for failing, where his Sove- 
reign had so signally failed before him. 
On the 17th, it was determined, in a 
council of war, to change the siege into 
a blockade, and that famine should be 
called upon to do the work which 
arms could not accomplish. In the 
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meantime, the misconduct of Clifford, 
previously mentioned, cut off the co- 
operation of the cavalry, and enabled 
the English general to occupy the op- 
posite bank of the Shannon on the side 
of Clare. On the 19th and 20th, the 
battering cannon began to be removed 
and embarked. On the 22nd, eight 
hundred picked men, under Colonel 
Lacy, sallied from the garrison, to 
check a body of the enemy who ap- 
proached too near to the works. They 
carried all before them fora time, but, 
being overpowered by numbers, were 
forced at length to retire. Either the 
Mayor of Limerick, or D’Usson, the 
French commandant, by a fatal mis- 
take, ordered the gates to be shut on 
their own people, who were nearly all 
cut to pieces. D’Usson was an officer 
of no ability whatever, and little good 
could be expected where he had any 
control. The garrison were so dis- 
heartened by this unnecessary slaugh- 
ter of their companions, that capitula- 
tion was publicly talked of; and, as 
most advantageous terms had been of- 
fered, the great majority loudly pro- 
claimed that they ought to be accepted 
before the opportunity passed away. 
The constancy of Sarsfield was shaken ; 
he dreaded the responsibility of expos- 

* ing the helpless citizens to an assault ; 
he expected treachery within the walls, 
and that no conditions whatever would 
be granted in the last extremity. 
Yielding to these weighty apprehen- 
sions, with a bitter spirit he consented 
to negotiate. On this, the author of 
** Macarie Excidium” indulges in some 
ambiguous remarks, which appear to 
convey a vague suspicion of the truest 
heart engaged in King James’s cause. 
Whatever may have been the writer’s 
idea or motive, subsequent events place 
the pure fame of Sarsfield beyond the 
reach of detraction. He gave up every- 
thing, when he might have retained 
all, and obtained indemnities for others 
which he scorned to take advantage of 
for himself. The passage we allude to 
is as follows :— 


“ But that which raised the admiration of 
all people, and begat an astonishment which 
seemed universal over all Cyprus (Ireland), 
was the sudden, unexpected, prodigious 
change of Lysander (Sarsfield), who ap- 
peared now the most active of all the coim- 
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manders to forward the treaty, and took 
most pains to persuade the tribunes and 
centurions to a compliance; representing 
that there was but a small quantity of pro- 
visions left, and no expectation of any supply 
out of Syria (France) till next spring; that 
if they rejected the conditions now offered, 
they were to hope for none when their pro- 
visions were all spent; and that, therefore, 
the necessity to capitulate at present was 
absolute and unavoidable. The authority 
of Lysander (Sarsfield), and the opinion 
which all the world conceived of his un- 
bounded loyalty and zeal for his country, 
expressed upon several occasions, made others 
approve what he proposed, tho’ with a great 
deal of reluctancy and a regret equal there- 
unto. We may clearly behold in this parti- 
cular, the inconstancy of all worldly affairs, 
the uncertainty of our greatest hopes, and 
the folly of relying too much upon any hu~ 
man support.” 


In another place it is also said— 


‘* Lysander (Sarsfield), in whom the Irish 
had most confidence, and who they believed 
would be the very last to listen to a treaty, 
was now the most eager to urge it on: a 
mystery requiring further time to unriddle.”* 


The mystery would have been solved 
at once had he left any diary or cor- 
respondence expressive of his motives ; 
but he has said nothing, and his acts 
and their sequel must speak for them- 
selves. King James speaks for him, 
and says, in his memoirs, that Sarsfield 
recommended war to the last, but was 
controlled by the remonstrances of the 
bishops and clergy, who represented 
that further opposition would endanger 
the utter ruin of their religion and 
country, and sacrifice life without the 
prospect of advantage. It is not always 
that men of peace are so sincerely de- 
sirous of putting an end to the miseries 
of war. The Irish officers had volun- 
tarily bound themselves, by a solemn 
oath, to defend King James’s rights 
to the death, and never to surrender 
without his consent. The Archbishops 
of Armagh and Cashel exonerated them 
from this obligation, declaring that, 
in the extreme urgency of the case, 
where so many lives were at stake, 
the King’s permission might be pre- 
sumed, seeing that it was impossible 
to obtain it in time for deliverance. 
On the night of the 23rd of September 
hostilities were suspended, and nego- 


* Colonel O’Kelly was much chagrined, and emphatically expresses his indignation that 
the treaty was signed without his being consulted, 
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tiations opened. On the 3rd of Oc- 
tober the treaty was formally con- 
cluded ; the terms demanded and given 
were highly honourable to the com- 
manders on either side, and indicated 
the mutual respect which brave men 
entertain, although separated by reli- 
gious and political conviction. That 
they were afterwards misconceived, 
narrowed in meaning, broken, and set 
aside, by superior authority, was an 
act for which the contracting parties 
at the time were not responsible, and 
certainly did not anticipate. They 
met frankly, and with the feeling of 
honourable soldiers. During the dis- 
cussions, Sarsfield, Wauchop, and 
other Irish officers, repaired to De 
Ginckell’s camp, without escort or ap- 
prehension, On one oceasion, when 
words ran high between them, and 
both parties were exasperated, Sars- 
field said, hotly, “I know I am in 
our power!” No,” replied the 
Dutch commander, * you shall be con- 
ducted to your garrison, and the sword 
shall now decide the question.” ‘There 
was something similar in the fates of 
the two generals, Sarsfield was created 
Earl of Lucan by James, De Ginckell, 
Earl of Athlone,* by William. Sarsfield 
resigned lands and title, and followed 
James to France, where he soon pe- 
rished on a foreign field. The English 
parliament deprived De Ginckell of the 
estate the King had given him, and 
drove him into retirement, to Holland, 
where he died in disgust, 

By the terms of the treaty of Li- 
merick, the garrison marched out with 
all the honours of war, drums beating, 
colours flying, arms, baggage, six pieces 
of artillery with lighted matches, two 
mortars, and half the ammunition re- 
maining in the magazines. They had 
full liberty to retire to France, for 
which passage was provided, or remain 
and enter the service of King William. 
It was further agreed, that all property 
and estates should be restored ; all at- 
tainders annulled, and all outlawries 
reversed; and that no oath but that 
of allegiance should be required of 
high or low; the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion was secured; relief 
from pecuniary claims incurred by 
hostilities was guaranteed ; permission 
to leave the kingdom was extended to 
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all who desired it; and a general 
ardon proclaimed to all then in arms. 
These conditions were ratified, under 
the great seal, by their Majesties King 
William and Queen Mary. The thou- 
sands who departed to seek a life of 
wandering exile were, perhaps, happier 
in the sequel than many who remained 
and trusted to these fair promises, 
The descendants of the latter can tell 
how far they were fulfilled or disre- 
garded. 

Great efforts were made by the 
English officers to induce the chosen 
regiments of King James to take ser- 
vice under William. In this they were 
seconded by the renegade, Henry 
Luttrel (now at liberty), Brigadier 
Clifford, Nicholas Purcell, the Burkes, 
and others.t But their influence 
proved unavailing against the exhor- 
tations of Sarsfield, Wauchop, and 
their own clergy, who, from the head 
of each battalion, appealed to their na- 
tional honour, their loyalty to God and 
their King. Of twenty-two thousand 
gallant men, nineteen thousand accom. 
panied Sarsfield to France, to swell the 
ranks of Louis, and fight with as much 
devotion as they had hitherto done in 
the cause of their own sovereign. Three 
thousand enlisted in the English army, 
who were despised as deserters, and 
before long disbanded as unprincipled 
marauders. Upon the arrival of the 
troops at Brest, James addressed a 
letter to their commander, expressing 
his satisfaction with the conduct of 
oflicers and soldiers; and here ended 
the gratitude of a thankless monarch, 
who ever after treated them with ne- 
glect, and on many occasions spoke 
disrespectfully of their country. The 
house of Stuart has been served with 
more true loyalty, and less individual 
desert, than any regal race whose mis- 
fortunes and misconduct, balanced in 
equal proportions, encumber, while 
they sadden, the pages of history. 

‘The departure of the Irish army, 
still called by the people “ the flight 
of the wild geese,” was a melancholy, 
a heart-rending spectacle—‘** women 
and children were severed from their 
husbands, and the ties of nature rent 
asunder.” The “ Macariz Excidium ” 
pronounces this elegy :—‘‘ And now, 
alas ! the saddest day is come that ever 


* The title is very lately extinct. 
} See O'Connor's “ Military History of the Irish Nation.” 
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appeared above the horizon of Cyprus 
(Ireland). The sun was darkened, 
and covered over with a black cloud, 
as if unwilling to behold such a woful 
spectacle. There needed no rain to 
bedew the earth, for the tears of the 
disconsolate Cyprians (Irish) did abun- 
dantly moisten their native soil, to 
which they were that day to bid the 
last. farewell.” 

The English generals, enraged at the 
embarkation of so large a body of efli- 
cient troops, refused to allow the wives 
and children of the soldiers to accom- 
pany them. Sarsfield loudly remon- 
strated against this as an infraction of 
the military treaty. An angry dis- 
cussion ensued between him and De 
Ginckell, but the Irish leader was 
peremptory, and insisted on referring 
the matter to the Lords Justices, who 
admitted that the articles sanctioned 
his demand, and complied with it at 
once. 

The melancholy band, homeless and 
despoiled, sought and discovered op- 
yortunities of displaying their courage 
in distant countries. Their estates 
were confiscated, and, in more instances 
than one, bestowed on traitors who had 
betrayed confidence and supplied in- 
telligence. Some there were who had 
even deserted their colours and changed 
sides in the very brunt of battle*—acts 
similar to that of the Stanleys at Bos- 
worth, and of the Count de Bourmont 
at Waterloo, meriting in all cases foul 
obloquy rather than recompense. But 
the Duke of Marlborough did pretty 
much the same on the landing of the 
Prince of Orange in 1688; and the 
conduct of Marshal Ney was even 
more glaring in 1815, when he volun- 
teered to bring Napoleon to the feet 
of Louis XVIII. in an iron cage! 
The employment of such unprincipled 
time-servers is the worst resource of 
expediency. No matter what may be 
their influence or abilities, they ought 
to be rejected with contempt by all 
honest rulers. In the words of Mas- 
singer, in his old play, 

** He that dares be false 
To a master, though unjust, will ne’er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 


Or favour from me; I will shun thy sight 
As I would do a basilisk.” 


Sarsfield, having landed his brave 


garrison in France, and consigned 
them over to their new masters, re- 
paired to Paris, where he was received 
with kindness and distinction by the 
ex-King of England and Louis XIV. 
The former appointed him colonel of 
his body-guards, and his most Chris- 
tian Majesty bestowed on him the 
rank of lieutenant-general in the 
French armies. He might have ob- 
tained a marshal’s staff had his life 
been spared. He fought under Lux- 
embourg at Steenkirk in 1692, and 
was appointed to the command of the 
Trish forces intended to accompany 
King James in the invasion of Eng- 
land—a dream dissipated for ever by 
the destruction of De Tourville’s proud 
fleet at La Hogue. On the 29th of 
July, 1693, a little more than one 
year and a-half after his voluntary 
banishment from his own country, he 
was killed in the command of a divi- 
sion, at the great battle of Landen. 
It was a soldier’s death on a glorious 
and memorable field; but we agree 
with O'’Conor when he says,f we 
should look back with less regret to 
the early fate of this gallant warrior, 
if he had been permitted to fall at the 
head of his own Irish brigade, and de- 
ciding the fate of the day by one of 
their resistless charges. Sarsfield was 
seldom tried in high command; and 
the service in which he distinguished 
himself was one wherein ultimate suc- 
cess was impossible, and but little 
scope presented itself for lofty genius 
or brilliant achievement. He made 
the most of his opportunities, but 
could not create the opportunities 
themselves. His standard as a general 
is thus summed up by the same elo. 
quent writer we have quoted above :— 


“His contemporaries long deplored the 
loss of this brave officer, and his memory is 
still cherished with enthusiastic admiration 
in his native land. Asa military man, he 
does not rank as high as some of his own 
countrymen. In the science of war, Hugh, 
the famous Earl of Tyrone, and Owen Roe 
O'Nial, far surpassed him; he had neither 
their skill, experience, nor capacity. As a 
partisan, and for a desultory warfare, Sars- 
field possessed admirable qualifications— 
brave, patient, vigilant, rapid, indefatigable, 
ardent, adventurous, and enterprising; the 
foremost in the encounter, the last in retreat. 


* It is stated in “ Burke's Peerage,” that Sir John Bingham did this at Aughrim. 
t+ “ Military Memoirs of the Irish Nation.” 
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He harassed his enemy by sudden, unex- 
pected and generally irresistible attacks, in- 
spiring his troops with the same ardour and 
contempt of danger with which his own soul 
was animated. His valour prolonged the 
contest in Ireland, and if he had but pos- 
sessed a corresponding degree of military 
skill,* might materially have altered the 
issue of the contest. Romantic loyalty, the 
sense of honour, and perhaps the hope of 
retrieving the fortunes of his country, 
prompted him to abandon hig, possessions, 
and to reject the tempting offers of William. 
No general was ever more beloved by his 
troops. Their extraordinary attachment to 
him impelled them to follow his fortunes, as 
well as those of his sovereign, and induced 
many to forego the important advantages 
they had gained by the capitulation of 
Limerick.” 


Lest this portrait should be sus- 
pected, we couple with it the opinion 
of Harris, the biographer and ultra- 
panegyrist of William, and of all 
writers the last to say a word in fa- 
vour of a prominent leader on the 
opposite side, unless extorted from 
him by facts too glaring for contra- 
diction :— 


“ Sarsfield embarked with the other Irish 
general officers to seek a fortune in a strange 
country, when he might have remained an 
ornament to his own. But he was actuated 
by a strong bias to what in his opinion was 
the true religion, and by the false principles 
of honour and loyalty to a prince who had 
made it the whole business of his reign to 
overturn an established constitution.” 


We add one more extract from 
an impartial authority, selected from 
many others, testifying to the same 
point, but which claims particular 
notice from the unusual liberality and 
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justice comprised in the opinions deli- 
vered :— 


“Tn a country distracted like this by re- 
ligious and political animosities, men niust 
widely differ in their views of the cause 
which was then so ably defended; but all 
should applaud the motives which actuated 
the gallant Sarsfield and his brave followers. 
They supported to the last extremity those 
rights which they considered legitimate, and 
the interests of that religion which was the 
object of their deepest veneration — thus 
emulating the heroism of the brave defenders 
of Derry, who with equal ardour, though 
with greater success, had maintained the 
opposite system. It has been justly ob- 
served that Derry and Limerick will ever 
grace the historical page as rival compa- 
nions and monuments of Irish bravery, gene- 
rosity, and integrity.” 


Here we close our biographical 
sketch of Patrick Sarsfield, of whose 
short and busy life very few details 
can be gleaned from authentic sources. 
We can trace no correspondence with 
any of his friends, either before or 
after he left Ireland. He was a man 
of action rather than a man of letters, 
more fitted for the field than the 
bureau. It is even unknown where 
he was buried, or if any monument 
was erected to his memory by the 
public gratitude of James or Louis, or 
the private affection of his surviving 
relatives. But his name perpetuates 
itself, and requires no sculptured 
marble or elaborate epitaph to keep it 
fresh and glowing in the memories of 
his countrymen. 

“«The man that is not mov'd with what he reads— 

That takes not fire at such heroic deeds, 


Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave.” ¢ 


* We might rather say, if he had held the chief command, and been permitted to exercise 


his own judgment. 


{ Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor’s ‘“ History of Limerick.” 


Cowper. 
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The Battle of Lough Swilly. 






Che Battle of Lough Swilly, A.B. 1258. 


All worn and wan, and sore with wounds, from Credrain’s* bloody fray, 
In Dunnegal, for twelve long months, the proud O'Donnell lay, 

Around his couch, in bitter grief, his trusty clansmen wait, 

And silent watch, with aching hearts, his faint and feeble state. 







Full sad it was that gallant chief thus stricken down to see, 

The wise in hall, the brave in field, the fearless and the free! 
Tyrowen’s scourge, T'yrconnel’s pride, now as an infant weak, 
And wrung with pain his manly form, all sunk and pale his cheek. 







His war-shield hangs above him there, his sword is by his bed ; 
And at the foot his henchman sits, his bard is by its head ; 

And on his clairseach wakes at times a soft and soothing strain, 
And sings the songs of other days to lull his master’s pain. 







A light wind touched his banner there, and waved it to and fro, 

And on his couch he raised him up all wearily and slow, 

** And bear me forth,” the chieftain said, ‘‘ and let me view once more 
The rustling woods of Gartan side, Lough Betagh’s gentle shore. 







‘¢ Methinks upon this burning brow right pleasant ’twere to feel 
The fresh breeze from the waters sweep, and o’er it cooling steal, 
And see the stag upon the hills, the white clouds drifting by, 
And have upon my wasted cheek God’s sunshine ere I die!” 







It was a summer’s evening, a glorious eve in June, 

When bright the sun looked back on hills all purple in their bloom, 
And blue the lake, and fair the sky when down his gillies bore 
Their wounded chief on litter soft to Betagh’s pleasant shore. 







He looked upon the hills and lake, he gazed upon the sky, 
The very harebell at his foot had beauty to his eye, 

And o’er his brow and features pale, a quiet calmness crept, 
And leaning back he closed his eyes, all tranquilly, and slept. 







But soon his slumber passed away, and suddenly he woke, 

And thus, with kindling eye and cheek, the wounded warrior spoke— 

‘* A war-steed’s tramp 1s on the heath, and ownward cometh fast, 

And, by the cross! a trumpet sounds! Hark! ‘tis the Red Hand blast!” 





Nor hoof nor horn his vassals heard, nor echo from the hill, 

The lake was calm, the wood was hushed, and all around was still, 
But soon a kern all breathless ran, and told a stranger train 
Across the heath was spurring fast, and then in sight it came. 






‘* Now, bring me quick my father’s sword,” the noble chieftain said ; 
«* My mantle o’er my shoulders fling: place helmet on my head ; 
And raise me to my feet, for ne’er shall clansman of my foe 

Go boasting tell in far Tyrone he saw O’Donnell low!” 















* A.D. 1257. “A brilliant battle” (as the “ Annals of the Four Masters” call it) was 
fought at Credrain, between Geoffrey O'Donnell, Lord of Tirconnell, and Maurice Fitzgerald, 
Lord Justice of Ireland, in which the latter was defeated and desperately wounded, having 
encountered O’Donnell in single combat. The engagement took place in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Sligo, on a rising ground to the north of that place. 
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They brought him there his father's sword, all goodly to behold, 
His mantle o’er his shoulders cast—its clasp was twisted gold— 

And on his brow a helmet placed, and then, though pale his face, 
Yet circled by his chiefs he looked the monarch of his race ! 












And thither came the messenger, O’Nial’s henchman he, 
And proudly o’er the heath he stept with bearing bold and free; 

His left hand grasps a sheathed sword: then spake O'Donnell brief— 
«* Stranger, you come from Clannaboy—what tidings from your chief ?” 


FYTTE Il. 


** High Chief of Dunnegal”—’twas thus the clansman back did say— 
** O'Nial sends you greeting fair, as lord a vassal may, 

And bids you render homage due as did your sires before, 

And unto him this tribute pay ere thrice three days are o’er: 










‘* A hundred hawks from out your woods, all trained their prey to get-— 
A hundred steeds from off your hills, uncrost by rider yet-— 

A hundred kine from off your plains, the best your land doth know— 

A hundred hounds from out your halls, to hunt the stag and roe.” 


«¢ Nor hawk, nor hound, nor steed, nor steer O’Nial gets from me ; 
Nor homage yield, nor tribute send: no vassal clan are we ; 
And be he Lord of Clannaboy, and Chieftain at Tyrone, 
Yet I am Price in Dunnegal. Let each man hold his own !* 







** We tread our hills as freeborn men! nor lord nor ruler know, 
And bend the knee to God alone. Go, tell your chieftain so. 
Maccarthan’s rocks are hard to climb, Lough Swilly’s sides are steep, 
And what our fathers gave to us, our good right hands shall keep !” 
























The clansman heard in silent rage, then proud his sword he drew, 
Then boldly at O’Donnell’s foot the scabbard down he threw, 
And waved in air the blade aloft, and blew a trumpet blast, 
Then folded stern his mantle wide, and o’er the hills he past. 


* ** Let each man hold his own "— 





That excellent old saying in the Albanian (Scottish) Gaxlic— 


50 mbjadh 4 Dotan Fey a5 Zach yeap”— 


(“ That every man should have his own country.”)—Annals of the Four Masters, p. 74. 

The incident upon which the ballad is founded, is thus narrated in the ‘* Annals of the 
Four Masters,” at page 73 :— 

“ A.D. 1258. O’Donnell Geoffrey was confined by his mortal wounds at Lough Bea- 
thach, for the space of a year, after the battle of Credrain. When O'Neill (Bryan) received 
intelligence of this, he collected his forces for the purpose of marching into Tirconnell, and 
sent messengers to O’Donnell, demanding sureties, hostages, and submission, as they had no 
lord capable to govern them, after Geoffrey. The messengers having delivered their com- 
mands, returned back with all possible speed. O'Donnell summoned the Connellians from 
all quarters to wait on him, and having assembled at their lord’s call, he ordered them, as 
he was not able to lead them, to prepare for him the coffin, in which his remains should be 
finally conveyed, to place him therein, and to carry him in the very midst of his people. 
He told them to fight bravely, as he was amongst them, and not to submit to the power of 
their enemies. They then proceeded in battle array, at the command of their lord, to meet 
O’Neill’s force, until both armies confronted each other, at the river called Suileach (Swilly). 
They attacked each other, without regard to friend or relative, until at length the Tyronians 
were defeated and driven back, leaving behind them many of their horses, men, and property. 
On the day of the return of the Connellian force from their victory, the coffin in which 
O'Donnell was borne was laid down on the place where the battle was fought, where his 
spirit departed, from the mortification of his wounds received in the battle of Credrain. 
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When out of sight, O’Donnell sank all worn and weak with pain, 
And from his wounded side, alas! the blood gushed forth amain ! 
But still unquenched his spirit burned, as brightly as of old, 
And thus he to his vassals spake, in accents calm and bold : 


‘¢ Go, call around Tyrconnel's chiefs, my warriors tried and true, 
Send fast a friend to Donail More, a scout to Lisnahue ; 

Light bale-fires quick on Easker's towers, that all the land may kr ow 
O'Donnell needeth help and haste, to meet his haughty foe. 


«¢ Oh, could I but my people head, or wield once more a spear, 
Saint Angus! but we'd hunt their hosts like herds of fallow deer ! 
But vain the wish, since I am now a faint and failing man, 

Yet ye shall bear me to the field, in centre of my clan. 


‘¢ Right in the midst, and least, perchance, upon the march I die, 
In my coffin ye shall place me, uncovered let me lie ; 

And swear ye now my body cold shall never rest in clay, 

Until you drive from off the soil O’Nial’s host away.” 


Then sad and stern, with hand on skeyn, that solemn oath they swore, 
And in his coffin placed their chief, and on a litter bore ; 

Though ebbing fast his life-throbs came, yet dauntless in his mood, 

He marshalled well Tyrconnell’s chiefs, like leader wise and good. 
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Lough Swilly’s sides are thick with spears !—O’Nial’s host is there, 
And proud and gay their battle sheen, their banners flout the air ; 
And haughtily a challenge bold their trumpets bloweth free, 

When winding down the heath-clad hills, O’Donnell’s band they see. 


No answer back those warriors gave, but sternly on they stept, 
And in their centre, curtained black, a litter closed is kept, 

And all their host it guideth fair, as did in Gallilee 

Proud Judah’s tribes the Ark of God, when crossing Egypt’s sea. 


** What pageant trick is this I see ?” O’Nial sternly said ; 

«Do shaven priests, with stole and pall, Tyrconnell’s rebels head ? 
Then shall they learn how scant I prize such mean and monkish show, 
O’Hanlon! you have steeds and men, and yonder is the foe.” 


Then reined that chief his panting steed, his sword above him flash’d, 
And * Forward! sons of Coll,” he cried, and o'er the heath he dash’d ; 
And like a rock that thunders down some dried-up torrent’s bed, 

Clan Hanlon’s horsemen bounded on, young Redmond at their head ! 


But MacSweeney met them in the midst, and checked their fierce career, — 
MacSweeney, chief of Fanid broad, with many a mountain spear, 

And he slew their gallant leader, and clove both crest and shield, 

And Clan Hanlon’s horsemen bold are scattered thro’ the field. 


Then rushed like fire Clan Rory’s race, with shouts that rend the skies, 
And stricken by MaGennis stern, the stout MacSweeney dies ; 

But from the hills O’Cahan burst, with chiefs of Innishone, 

And falls the Tanist of Iveagh, for O’Nial and Tyrone! 


Then rose the roar of battle loud, as clan met clan in fight, 

And axe and skeyn grew red with blood, a sad and woeful sight ; 
Yet in the midst o’er all, unmoved, that litter black is seen, 

Like some dark rock that lifts its head o’er ocean’s war serene : 
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Yet once, when blenching back fierce Bryan’s charge before, 
Tyrconnell wavered in its ranks, and all was nearly o’er ; 
Aside those curtains wide were flung, and plainly to the view 
Each host beheld O’Donnell there, all pale and wan in hue. 


And to his tribes he stretcht his hands, and pointed to the foe, 

And with a shout they rally round, and on Clan Hugh they go, 

And back they beat their horsemen fierce, and in a column deep, 

With O’Donnell in their foremost rank, in one fierce charge they sweep. 


And on that host a panic came—a panic and a fear— 

And then their hearts wax faint and low, their hands drop sword and spear; 
And stricken by the ghastly sight, despite their leaders high, 

They shrink before O’Donnell’s face, and turn their steeds and fly. 


In vain O'Nial dashed along, with banner in his hand, 

And for the honour of Tyrone, he bade them turn and stand : 

In wild affright his squadrons flee, as ebbs the tide away, 

Tho’ the north wind strives to check it, in Dundrum’s rocky bay. 


Lough Swilly’s banks are thick with spears |—O'Nial’s host is there ; 
But rent and tost like tempest clouds, Clan Donnell in the rere, 
Lough Swilly’s waves are red with blood, as madly in its tide 
O’Nial’s horsemen wildly plunge, to reach the other side! 


And broken is Tyrowen’s pride, and vanquished Clannaboy, 
And there is wailing thro’ the land, from Ban to Aughnacloy ; 
The Red Hand’s crest is bent in grief, upon its shield a stain, 
For its stoutest clans are broken, its bravest chiefs are slain. 


But proud and high Tyrconnell shouts ; but blending on the gale, 
Upon the ear ascendeth now a sad and sudden wail, 

For on that field as back they bore from chasing of the foe, 

The spirit of O’Donnell fled—oh ! woe for Ulster, woe! 


Yet he died all gloriously—a victor in the fight— 
A chieftain at his people’s head, a warrior in his might ; 
They dug him there a fitting grave, upon that field of pride, 
And a lofty cairn raised above, by fair Lough Swilly’s side. 
xe x 
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“ The bore’s head in hand bring J, 
With garlands gay and rosmarie ; 
I pray you all singe merelie, 
Qui estis in convivio ! 


* The bore’s head, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande ; 
Loke wherever it be fond 
Servite cum cantico ! 


“ Bee gladde Lordys, bothe more and lasse 
For this hathe ordeyned our stewarde, 
To cheere you all this Christmasse 
The bore’s heed with moustarde 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino !” 


Or, in more modern, though less 
musical language :— 


“‘ The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosmary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino ! 


* The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedecked with a gay garland, 
Let us servire cantico. 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino! 


“ Our steward hath provided this, 
In honour of the king of bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is. 
In reginensi atrio 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino !” 


Suc was, and such, we believe, still 
is, the carol chanted on Christmas-day 
in the common hall of Queen’s College, 


Oxford, when the boar’s head is 
brought to table, crowned with gar. 
lands of bay and laurel, decorated with 
ribbons, and holding an orange stuck 
with cloves between its grinning teeth. 

We may, perhaps, form an estimate 
of the great esteem in which the boar’s 
head was held at the feasts of our an- 
cestors, when we consider the immense 
number of families who bear this device 
as their crest.* And there can be 
little doubt that the Christmas custom 
to which we have alluded was—in com- 


mon with the greater part of our yule 
sports—derived directly from our Nor- 
thern forefathers, whose greatest known 
delicacy was swine’s flesh, and whose 
visions of the delights of a future state 
were not complete without an idealiza- 
tion of that which formed the enjoy- 
ment of their mortal feasts; and 
therefore they fabled that the superna- 
tural boar of the Edda, by name 
Sehrimnir, was to be sodden afresh 
each morning in the mighty kettle, 
Eldhrimnir, to be devoured by the souls 
of heroes, and then to become whole 
again to ‘‘furnish forth” the next day’s 
banquet; and so on through all eternity. 
So important a part, in fact, did swine 
play in the days of old, so essential 
were they to the “wealth of nations,” 
that all matters relating to them were 
subjects of the most careful and anxious 
legislation. We find kings and nobles 
appointing herds of swine for the por- 
tion of their sons or the dower of 
their daughters. One old chronicle 
hands down to posterity the bequest of 
a * hide of land and one hundred swine” 
to a wife, while “*two hundred” of 
these animals are apportioned for the 
good of the testator’s soul. In the 
Leges Wallice, August the 29th, the 
day of the beheading of John the Bap- 
tist, is termed “the feast of John of 
the swine,” because that day was the 
earliest on which the laws permitted the 
swine-droves to be driven to the forests 
in order to feed on the acorns or beech- 
mast. Bede commemorates the grant 
of pasturage for swine, in the wood of 
Andreda, made by Offa in the year 
785. Gregory of Tours relates how 
Queen Fredegond, having become 
jealous of the influence of one Necta- 
rius, the favourite of her spouse King 
Chilperic, effected his ruin by accusing 
him of having appropriated certain of 
his royal master’s gammons and hams; 
while the Salique law, which still de- 
cides the successions to thrones and 
kingdoms, scorned not to dedicate the 
whole of the twenty articles of its se- 
cond chapter to the declaration of the 


* It is, however, a curious, and, if we regard it as of Scandinavian origin, a significant 
fact, that while the families of Argyle and Breadalbane in the Scotch, and of Clare and 
Charleville in the Irish peerage, bear this device of the Pig, or the Boar’s-head, its assump- 


tion among English nobles is limited to one northern baron, Lord Redesdale, 
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various penalties which were to be in- 
flicted on any one who should steal a 
ig. 

“With such proof of his importance 
before us, we do not hesitate to claim 
the attention of our readers to a few 
of the distinctions heaped upon the de- 
spised and ‘‘uncleanly pig,” by diffe. 
rent nations, and in different ages. 
** Distinctions heaped upon the pig!” 
bursts forth from many a smiling lip; 
but be patient, gentle reader: let 
your wonder-rounded eyes resume 
their pristine form, and listen in meek 
attention, while we return to a grave 
narration of facts, such as befits the 
dignity of the chronicler of the “ swin- 
ish multitude !” 

The high estimation, then, in which 
the Scandinavians held the pig, was 
common to various peoples ; yet viewed 
in connexion with the supernatural 
Boar of the Valhalla, it cannot but 
strike us as remarkable that the Lap- 
landers of the present day regard the 
animal—which they term Tazhja Guo- 
uzhja, or Northmen’s bear — with un- 
mitigated aversion, refusing, even 
when pressed by hunger, to eat the 
flesh: because (according to Leems) 
they believe them to be the horses on 
which magicians ride upon their unlaw- 
ful errands —a superstitious feeling, 
which also appears to have at one 
time extended to Scotland, where they 
were considered to be witches in dis- 
guise. ‘To this subject we shall refer 
anon; but there can be little doubt 
that the notion arose from some such 
revulsion of feeling as that which, in 
the first faint glimmering of Christi- 
anity in our land, converted the Druids 
of the ancient Britons into the Cwn 
annwn (or dogs of hell), hunting at 
midnight on the storm-riven mountain- 
tops for the soul of the hapless traveller, 
and which associated their temples with 
all the dark deeds of sorcery. It seems 
difficult to account for the almost uni- 
versal connexion of swine with religious 
ceremony. The ancient Romans sa- 
crificed the sow to Bacchus and to Ce- 
res; while he amongst them who uwn- 
consciously desecrated the public holi- 
day, or ferie publica, might atone for 
the offence by sacrificing a pig, though 
he whose disobedience was intentional, 
was deemed to have transgressed be- 
yond reparation. Homer, amongst 
various epithets which he bestows upon 
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Artemis, speaks of her as one ‘re. 
joicing in the wild boar and stag.” 
The Argives offered the sow to Aphro- 
dite, the Goddess of Love and Beauty ;* 
while, in a very different region of the 
earth, the natives of the Sandwich 
Isles still sacrifice the pig to Pele, the 
witch-goddess who personifies the crater 
of Keranea. The mythology of the 
East represents that when the carth 
was hidden away by the malice of the 
giant Hinanyakshana, the God Visnu, 
assumed the form of a mighty boar, 
with fiery tusks, and rooted it up from 
the depths of Paranas, restoring it to 
its proper place, and thus dignifying 
the pig, in the estimation of a large 
portion of the people of Asia, by asso- 
ciating it with his third, or Vahara 
Avatar: in commemoration of which he 
is sometimes represented in Hindi 
temples with the head of a pig. In the 
island of Zubu, according to Pigafetta, 
no hog can be eaten until the following 
religious ceremonies have duly cele- 
brated his death. After a great tumult 
and beating of gongs, three dishes are 
brought out ; in these are placed Cam- 
bayan cloths, fillets made from the 
fibres of the palm tree, broiled fish, 
and cakes made of rice and millet. 
Two oki women then array themselves 
in these cloths, and tie handkerchiefs 
round their necks in such a manner as 
to form horns above their heads. ‘The 
trumpets then sound, and in this guise 
they dance around the devoted hog. 
Atintervals, one of the women addresses 
the sun in a low voice, which is re- 
sponded to by the other. <A cup of 
wine is now presented, from which they 
affect to drink, but the contents of 
which they in reality throw over the 
animal. ‘The cup is then returned to 
the bystanders, and a lance is placed in 
the hands of the first woman, who, in 
the midst of her evolutions, suddenly 
plunges it into the heart of the hog, 
at which she has long been aiming. 
The wound is then closed with a bunch 
of ‘salutary herbs;” a flambeau is 
extinguished by thrusting it into the 
mouth of the animal, and the second 
woman, dipping the end of her trumpet 
into the blood, stains the foreheads of 
the assembled multitude, commencing 
with that of her husband. All the 
women present are then invited to par- 
take of the fish and the cakes, and the 
flesh of the hog is at length considered 


* Miiller’s “ History and Antiquities of the Doric Race.” 
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to be purified, and fit for human food, 
This ceremony is termed, “ Blessing 
the hog.” 

According to the old knight, Sir 
John Maundeville, the Saracens of 
his time gave as a reason for their ab- 
stinence from swine’s flesh, that the 
pig was brother to mankind ; and the 

erbers have still some lingering no- 
tion of the kind. ‘*'The boar evidently 
became uneasy; and I heard him say 
in a clear voice — for you must know 
they were formerly men— ‘I hope 
there is no treachery,’” said an old 
Reefian to Mr. Drummond Hay. And 
they usually speak of the animal as an 
*¢ Infidel or Christian.” — ‘ My chil- 
dren, my dearest, take care —he sees 
you ; he is an infidel, a Nazarene—he 
will have his revenge,” shouted some 
of the Berbers, in warning to their 
dogs at a boar hunt. “ What a pig, 
what an infidel to killa lion! What 
an immense boar, what an infidel, what 
a Christian of a pig!” repeated the 
above-mentioned old Reefian at another 
time. And the belief constantly ex- 
tends to a dread of his overhearing 
and understanding all that they say.* 
All the Moors believe the tooth of a 
wild boar to be a charm against the 
evil eye. 

St. Anthony, who, as Hone observes, 
was remarkable for his love to all the 
creatures of God save heretics, is al- 
ways pictured with a pig at his feet, 
and even in the fine picture, by Rubens, 
of his death, there is a large bacon hog 
lying under his bed! Bishop Patrick 
supposes this emblem merely to signify, 


that he not only acquired the power of 


curing the so-called St. Anthony’s fire 
in man, but also in beasts; and that in 
commemoration of this, the pigs called 
his were decorated with the bells which 
were formerly hung round their necks. 
Every circumstance, however, shows 
that the true reason must lie deeper 
than this. Stowe mentions that, even 
within his recollection, the oflicers or 
overseers of market-places, if they saw 
any starved-looking pigs exposed for 
sale, were empowered to take posses- 
sion of them for St. Anthony, and to 
slit their ears, in token of their being 
his property. ‘These pigs of St. An- 
thony, or holy pigs, became public 
pensioners, which roamed the streets, 
following with shrewd grunts all those 
who were in the habit of giving them 
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food —a circumstance commemorated 
in the old English proverb given by 
Camden — “Such an one will follow 
such an one, as ’twere an Anthony 
pe ;”’ and which resembles that used in 
Jauphiny, “ He is like a St. Anthony 
pig, he forages everywhere.” <Ays- 
cough mentions that St. Anthony's 
Hospital in London had a grant of all 
masterless pigs, whence he infers the 
custom to have arisen. This hospital 
had originally been a Jewish syna- 
gogue; and between the years 1472 and 
1476, Edward IV. granted it, amongst 
other privileges, that of maintaining a 
pig at the public expense in every vil- 
age in England. These pigs were fed 
by all who desired a blessing upon 
their own pigs, and the revenue thus 
acquired is stated to have been as 
much as £600 per annum—a sum 
which appears almost incredible when 
we consider the value of money at that 
period. Hone, however, is right in 
saying, that this custom did not origi- 
nate in England, for both Sauval and 
Saintfoix relate, that in the year 1131, 
the young Philip, son of Louis le Gros, 
was killed by a fall from his horse, 
vaused by a pig running between the 
legs of the animal when he was riding 
in the streets of Paris. An edict was 
immediately published, forbidding that 
swine should be suffered to roam at 
large in the towns; the monks, how- 
ever, represented that it was inconsis- 
tent with the dignity of the Church to 
prevent St. Anthony’s pigs from wan- 
dering ‘“‘at their own sweet will,” 
and the point was finally conceded to 
them, upon the condition, that all such 
pigs should wear bells round their 
necks, in order to forewarn passengers 
of their approach. In ‘Tristant le 
Voyageur,” the following occurrence 
is made to take place:—* We met,” 
says the supposed narrator, ‘a troop 
of marvellously fat pigs, and the ban- 
doliers” [bands of robbers which, in 
the fourteenth century, were employed 
and paid, even by kings] ‘* wished to 
place a few of them across their sad- 
dles; but one of our guides became 
pale with terror, and after having 
made the sign of the cross, he said to 
them, ‘ What would you do? Do you 
not see that these porkers, which are 
under the care of God, have a bell 
round their necks? It is the sign of 
their privilege: they belong to the 





* See “* Morocco and the Moors.” 
VOL. XLIL—NO. CCLI. 
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Abbey of St. Anthony of Viennois; in 
this capacity they can feed where they 
lease, and have liberty to enter into 
Souien and every one willingly gives 
them food, in consideration of the 
great St. Anthony.’ ‘It being so,’ 
said the bandoliers, ‘they may go in 
yveace.’ And they then raised their 
fats and passed on.” 

In England there are one or two 
curious superstitions connected with 
the pig; the first of which naturally 
originated in the very extraordinary 
antics which it performs when the wind 
blows high—antics which we have all 
watched with amusement, and which 
Bloomfield so happily describes — we 
allude to the belief that pigs see the 
wind, which the duller senses of all 
other creatures will only enable them 
to hear and feel. In order, however, 
to balance the unwonted keenness thus 
attributed to one sense, they are vul- 
garly supposed to be deaf. Undoubt- 
edly there is a species of what we may 
term ‘frapt contemplation” about 
them, which may render them a little 
‘*hard of hearing!” But that they 
can hear, will, we think, be acknow- 
ledged by those who have seen their 
liveliness when they are accosted by 
the voice of the person who feeds them, 
or, indeed, of any one who shows them 
ordinary kindness. 
Wales, however, take a very different 
view of the subject, as they have a 
proverbial expression for earnest atten. 
tion — “ Gwarandaw fel mochyn mewn 
soft” —To listen like a pig in stubble. 

It is also believed that by a peculiar 
tone in his grunt, the pig can foretell 


death, and more particularly that of 


his master !—a superstition which evi- 
dently arises from the varied intona- 
tion and modulations of his voice, 
which seems to express feelings as 
varied as the sounds ;—a fact which 
we must suppose suggested to a certain 
French minister the idea of arranging 
them, according to their voices, in a 
kind of piano-like frame, making them 
squeal alternately by means of a prong 
attached to each key, which pricked 
them when the key was touched—thus, 
as a friend suggests, ‘‘ making a gamut 
of the gammon.” 

The old tale of the discovery of the 
virtues of the Bath waters by a pig 
which was one of the herd kept by 
Prince Bladud, the son of the British 
King Ludd, is too well known to be 
repeated here ; but it is not, perhaps, 
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so generally known that the celebrated 
salt fountain at Salies was discovered 
by a wild boar, which had been 
wounded by a prince of Bearn. The 
animal fled to his hiding-place, the 
hunters followed, and their attention 
was attracted by some crystals of the 
purest salt, which had been produced 
by evaporation from the spring, and 
which glistened on his back and sides. 
This hapless boar little dreamed that 
by his precipitate flight he led the way 
to the very supply of salt which now 
seasons those much celebrated limbs 
of his descendants, known as “‘ Bayonne 
hams,” of which Young, in his ‘** Agri- 
cultural Tour,” speaks so highly, at- 
tributing their goodness to the animal's 
being fed on warm food, but which 
the curers consider to be due to the 
use of this salt. 

While on the subject of bacon, we 
must not omit the well-known flitch 
connected with the priory of Dunmow, 
in Essex, where the applicant for the 
bacon was to kneel upon two stones 
in the churchyard, and there to take 
the following oath, of which an evi- 
dently modernised version is given or 
Morant, in his “* History of Essex : 


“You shall swear by custom of confession 
That you never have made nuptial trans- 
gression ; 

Not since you were married, man and wife, 

By household brawls, or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise; in bed or at board, 

Nor offended each other by deed or word ; 

Nor since the parish clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried again ; 

Nor in a twelvemonth and a day 

Repented, not in thought any way, 

But continued true in thought and desire, 

As when you joined hands in holy quire, 

If to these conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon ye shall receive, 

And bear it home with love and good leave, 

For this is our custom at Dunmow, well 

known, 

The pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own.” 
A similar custom formerly prevailed 

at Tutbury, in Staffordshire; and Soane 

suspects that other places also boasted 

of some such ceremony. He also sup. 

poses that it was but the shadow of 

some still earlier practice of an analo- 

gous kind. ‘This idea he bases upon 

what Dugdale says of an ancient Eng- 

lish parchment-roll of the time of 

Henry VIII., which was translated 

from a still older French one, said to 


bear a date of the time of Edward III. 
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It relates to the holding of several 
manors of the Earl of Leicester, Lord 
of Tutbury, and as given by Dugdale, 
contains the following provisions :— 
** Never-the-less the said Syr Phillip 
shall find, and meyntienge, and sus- 
teyne, one bacon flyke [flitch] hanging 
in his hall at Whichenowe, redy ar- 
rayed all tymes of the year, bott in 
Lente, to be given to everyche manne 
or womanne married, after the day 
and the yeare of their marriage be 
passed ;” and also to every person in 
“holy orders,” of the same standing 
as to time, on their demanding it in 
the following form:—* Baillyke, or 
porter, I doo you to knowe that I am 
come for myself [or if he be come for 
any other person, showinge for whome] 
to demande one bacone flyke, hanging 
in the hall of the Lord of Whichenowe, 
after the forme thereunto belongynge.” 
He was then to depart, as he came, 
until an appointed day, when he was 
to return with two witnesses of the 
truth of his * relacione.” Then, after 
various ceremonies, such as the parad- 
ing of tenants wearing chaplets, the 
sounding of ** trompes, tambours, and 
other manner of mynstralseye,”” he was 
to take the following oath :—* I, A., 
sythe I married B. my wyffe, and sythe 
I hadde her in my keepinge, and att 
my wylle, by a yere and a day, and 
after our marriage, I wold not have 
changed for none other, farer ne 
fowler, rycher ne pourer, ne for none 
other descended of gretter lynage, 
slepynge ne wakinge, at noo time. 
And if the said B. were sole, and I 
sole, I wolde take her to be my wyfe 
before all the wymen of the world, of 
what condiciones so-ever they be, 
goode or evylle, as helpe me God and 
his seyntis, and this fleshe, and all 
fleshes.” After this the two witnesses 
were to make an oath that they be- 
lieved him to have spoken honestly ; 
and then, with renewed pomp and 
ceremony, he was to bear homeward 
the ‘*bacone,” with the addition of 
half a quarter of wheat and a cheese, 
or, in the event of his being a bonds- 
man, with the bacon and the wheat 
only. We believe that the Dunmow 
flitch was claimed a year or two ago, 
for the first time since the close of the 
last century. 

In the fourteenth century a curious 
ceremony was observed at Nettlesea, 
near Lincoln; it was termed ‘bless. 
ing the bacon,” and consisted in bring- 
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ing a piece of bacon into the church 
on Easter Sunday, and during the ce- 
lebration of mass, for the purpose of 
having it blessed ; it was then carried 
from house to house as a sacred thing. 
Bukinghame, Bishop of Lincoln, how- 
ever, condemned the custom as idola- 
trous, and forbade it under pain of 
excommunication. Yet even at the 
present day it is considered to be the 
most appropriate food for Easter-day 
amongst the peasantry of the eastern 
counties of England. This circum- 
stance naturally reminds us of the ex- 
treme aversion entertained by the Jews 
for the flesh of the hog—an aversion 
which has evidently some deeper source 
than the prohibition of it as an article 
of food under the Mosaic dispensation, 
as the other creatures which are classed 
with it as unclean are simply avoided, 
but are not abhorred. Kitto has 
pointed out the apparent anomaly, and 
draws attention to the following story 
given in the Talmud; premising that, 
as is very frequently the case in rab- 
binical history, the different parties are 
reversed—<Aristobulus being made the 
besieger, and Hyrcanus the besieged. 
The facts, however, as they occurred 
at the siege of the Temple, sixty-six 
years before Christ, are these: The 
party enclosed within its walls were in 
the habit of passing money over the 
ramparts, and receiving in return such 
animals as were necessary for the sa- 
crifices at the feast of the Passover. In 
order, however, to annoy them, one of 
the besiegers, ** who had consulted the 
Greek policy,” suggested that a hog 
should be placed in the box instead of 
the clean animal which they required. 
His advice was acted upon, and when 
the besieged drew up their burden, 
they descried a ‘large and detestable 
hog, whose cloven feet sticking in a 
crevice in the wall caused such a tu- 
mult upon Israelitish ground, that 
every way for forty furlongs together, 
which took the alarm, they cried out 
in consternation, ‘ Cursed be the man 
who hath taught his son the wisdom of 
the Greeks!’ In consequence of this,” 
continues the tradition, ‘*the hog was 
held in such detestation, as to cause it 
to be strictly forbidden to any Jew to 
nourish, fatten, or bring it up, though 
it were intended only for hog’s lard to 
grease their leather ;” thus showing 
that such a practice was customary be- 
fore this period, as not being in an 

way forbidden by their law. It is 
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well known that, at the present day, 
the Moslem abstains from eating pork 
quite as rigorously as the Jew, yet he 
keeps the pig in his stable, from a be- 
lief that the smell is wholesome for his 
horse. Pork was an interdicted meat 
amongst the ancient Egyptians, yet 
troops of hogs, under the care of swine- 
herds, are constantly represented in 
their paintings. 

Much has been said about the dislike 
of the Scottish Highlanders to the flesh 
of the pig — a peculiarity which, how- 
ever exaggerated in England, still ex- 
ists amongst those who pride themselves 
upon the exclusiveness of their High- 
land blood. Before, however, we re- 
count the following ludicrous occur- 
rences, we think it but just to state, 
that Gonzales, in his ** Voyage to Eng- 
land and Scotland,” which was under- 
taken so long ago as in the year 1730, 
says, that it is a vulgar error in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, that the Scots 
have a dislike to *‘ hogs and the food 
they yield, for in those parts of the 
kingdom where they have corn and 
~— food for them ; they are bred,” 

e adds, ‘‘for home consumption and 
for exportation, great quantities being 
annually exported of salt pork from the 
north of Scotland.” 

Our tale, however, purports to tell 
how, about the year 1720, a man in 
the parish of Ruthweli, in Dumfries- 
shire, named the Gudeman o' Brow, 
received a pig as a present. This pig 
was evidently the first which had 
visited this part of the world ; still, as 
his arrival was an ‘acknowledged 
fact,” his appearance caused no alarm. 
Far otherwise was it when he strayed 
into the adjoining parish of Carlaveroc. 
He was first seen by a woman who 
was herding cattle on the salt marshes, 
and the effect produced on her mind 
was such, that she took to her heels 
and ran home ; the pig, who, like most 
of his race, had a love for human so- 
ciety, following closely behind her. On 
arriving at the village, she fell down in 
a fainting fit; and on her recovery 
she related to her terrified neighbours 
how “a deil cam’ out o' the sea with 
twa horns on his head,” and chased 
her, “roaring and gaping all the way;” 
adding the agreeable information, that 
he was not now far off. The village 
schoolmaster, on hearing her relation, 
felt that such an “eligible opportu- 
nity” for a learned man seldom occur- 
red in his degenerate days, and he at 
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once profited by the occasion, and an- 
nounced his intention of taking his 
Bible and a sword, and proceeding 
forthwith to ‘‘cuger the del!” But, 
alas! for his learning and his heroism! 
no sooner had he uttered these rash 
words, than a grunt close at his back 
announced the presence of the person- 
age he defied. A certain old proverb 
rising to his mind prevented any mis- 
take—if mistake there could be—as to 
his identity. The valour of the peda- 
gogue fled, and both he and the assem. 
bled crowd also fled in terror and dis- 
may, and were only re-assured when 
some of the more enlightened of the 
community cried out, that it was ‘‘nae 
deil, but the Gudeman o’ Brow’s grum- 
phy.” Home to Brow, therefore, piggy 
was sent under proper guardianship, 
but his adventures were not yet at an 
end. As he travelled along, commun- 
ing with himself in the peculiar tone 
proper to a pig when he is being 
driven, he approached two men who 
were pulling thistles, and terrified them 
so much, that they jumped upon two 
horses which were at hand and scam- 
pered wildly off to Lochar Moss, where 
one of the horses was smothered, and 
where the two heroes lay all the night 
in the utmost terror. On went piggy 
still, until he met with a fisherman, 
named Gilbert Gunion, riding on a 
grey colt; on the sight of so nonde- 
script a creature, away flew both Gil- 
bert and the grey colt, until at length, 
in the wildness of their flight, Gilbert 

vas thrown; still the colt flew on, 
and ‘stopped not for river, and stayed 
not for stone,” but took to the water 
at Barnkirk Point, swam the Solway, 
and landed at Bournes in Cumberland ; 
while his helpless master concealed 
himself for a day and a night in the 
wood of Cumlogon, from whence he 
at length emerged, affirming that he 
had seen a creature ‘‘as big as a calf, 
with long horns, eyes like trenchers, 
and a back like a hedgehog "—a recital 
which none could doubt when it came 
to pass that the poor man pined away, 
and in less than a year died of con- 
sumption—whether caused by the ap- 
parition, or by the exposure to wea- 
ther in the wood, is a medical question 
which we will not presume to decide 
without authority. It is also added, 
that about the same period a vessel 
with a cargo of swine came to Glen- 
capel, and that one of the animals, 
which escaped in landing, was chased 
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by all the neighbours far and near, for 
they all considered it as but “an un- 
canny kind o’ brock” [badger]. All 
hearts, however, sank within the breasts 
of their respective owners when they 
approached near enough to kill it. At 
length, however, one brave fellow ran 
the poor creature through the body 
with a pitchfork, earning for himself 
the life-long title- of © stout-hearted 
Geordie.” 

Doubtless the alarm excited would 
not have been so great, had the cloven 
hoof been enclosed—as De Menonville 
affirms it to be when the pig travels in 
Mexico — in leathern boots, sewed up 
with a neatly-fitting sole, in order to 
protect the hoofs from injury! or had 
the “‘ grumphy ” belonged to that very 
curious breed of pigs with an undivided 
hoof, which is said to be not, even yet, 
extinct in some of the eastern counties 
of England. 

Treland, however, is the paradise of 
pigs, where if he, who but too often 
forms the sole wealth of the cotter— 
he who, in common parlance, “ pays 
the rint”— be not supplied with every 
luxury that the heart of pig can wish, 
he at least shares the best of those 
enjoyed by the family ; and repays the 
kind attentions by a “faithful and affec- 
tionate attachment to all its members, 
familiarly rubbing his sides against the 
knees of his master, basking beside 
the babies in the sunlight at the cabin 
door, or nestling with them on the 
flickering hearthstone, entertaining 
himself the while, like Tennyson’s sow— 


“ With meditative grunts of much content.” 


A friend of ours, having been pre- 
viously made acquainted with the fact, 
paid a visit to a neighbouring cottage, 
after the hours of work were over, 
and there, as he expected, found the 
master of the house walking briskly up 
and down in the rays of the setting 
sun; he was followed by an unwieldy 
pig, which turned with him as he paced 
to and fro. An inquiry into his com- 
panionship elicited the following re. 
ply, given with the quiet earnestness 
ofa man who feels that he is simply per- 
forming one of his daily duties, without 
athought of its being in any way a singu- 
lar one :—*‘ Sure, y’r honour, and the 
crayter dosn’t have his health without 
the exercise ; and it isn’t all alone by 
himself that he will take his walk, and 
he’s grown too proud to walk with the 
childer now.” 
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We might add numberless anecdotes 
of the intelligent attachment which has 
been shown by the pig, but our limits 
forbid it ; and we can here only make 
an allusion to the teachableness dis- 

layed by the sow so celebrated by 
Daniel in his «* Rural Sports.” This 
animal was taught by her masters to 
stand at game; and she soon became 
as steady and as useful as the best 
pointer: though, singularly enough, she 
never took any notice of hares, though 
she stood at rabbits, as well as at 
pheasants, partridges, &c. The dogs 
who hunted with her were exceedingly 
jealous of her, evidently disapproving 
of such unwarrantable novelties ; and 
though she faithfully backed them, when 
standing, they would never perform the 
same office for her, unless ordered by 
their masters to do so. She always evin- 
ced the greatest delight in the employ- 
ment, and would approach at full gal- 
lop when called toaccompany a shooting 
party. This susceptibility of teaching 
should, we think, at once redeem the 
pig from the oft-repeated charge of 
stupidity, even did not a peep into his 
keen, clear eye at once do so; while, 
most certainly, if that charge be based 
onhis ** uncleanness,” we fear the blame 
must rest elsewhere. For though we 
have heard it asserted that the pig will 
not thrive if kept clean, we would 
merely recommend the holders of such 
an opinion to turn their attention to 
the thriving and sleek forms of pigs 
which are regularly washed, as is done 
by all persons who really care for the 
welfare of their animals, and which, in 
the small towns of the Pyrenees, is 
constantly performed in the summer 
evenings, beside the little rills which 
run through the streets. The notion, 
however, of the inseparable connexion 
between pigs and dirt is by no means 
a new one; for the Romans, who ma- 
terialised every beautiful imagining of 
the Greeks, altered the name of. the 
constellation of the Hyades to that of 
Succule, on account of the showery, 
and, consequently, muddy weather 
which attended its rising and setting; 
thus totally ignoring the exquisite fable 
which bestowed on it the name of 
Hyades, from the five sisters of Hyas, 
who, weeping themselves to death for 
the loss of their brother, were changed 
into this constellation, and wept for 
him evermore in these periodical rains. 

We cannot conclude without a few 
words about the much celebrated 
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‘learned pig.” Whether such a being 
be still in existence we know not, but 
it is very certain that the original 
Toby must long ago have slept with 
his fathers, though he, doubtless, left 
some successor behind him. How well 
we can recall the time when, as a little 
child, with the most interested anxiety 
we seated ourselves on the floor with 
a firm determination to penetrate, if 
possible, the secret of the mode by 
which he selected the required letter 
or figure from the cards which sur- 
rounded him in the magic circle; and 
how we were at first bafiled, from the 
circumstance, that though his master 
walked round with him, yet he inva- 
riably stopped short of the identical 
card to be indicated, thus apparently 
avoiding all collusion. We remem- 
ber, too, the delight with which we at 
length discovered that the distance was 
always exactly calculated by the number 
of cards yet to be traversed ; and that 
Toby, whenever his shoulder touched 
his master’s knee, stopped (well know- 
ing that his nose would then be exactly 
on the card required), and gave a sa- 
tisfied grunt, which spoke, as plainly 
as did the philosopher of old, Eureka ! 

Whether or not some learned pig 
taught his South American brethren 
that unity is strength, we know not; 
but Father Ovalle informs us, that the 
hogs of the Cordillerean Alps choose 
themselves a leader or king, without 
slaying whom it is impossible to break 
their ranks; and he adds, that they 
form themselves into two companies— 
one of which devotes itself to the shak- 
ing of certain trees, resembling cinna- 
mon trees, in order to bring down the 
otherwise unattainable fruit, while the 
other party feeds; and that in this 
manner the divisions relieve each other 
alternately. 

The pig is supposed to have given 
its name to the island of Bermuda; 
that word being derived from an obso- 
lete Spanish expression, signifying 
black hog, a species which, even now, 
abounds in the uncultivated parts of 
the island. The mention of southern 
isles, in connexion with the pig, will 
remind the reader of the Pig Island of 
the Antarctic regions, and of the impor- 
tant part which the animal plays in the 
economy of those seas, furnishing many 
a starving or diseased southern whaler 
with a welcome supply of fresh meat 
in these uninhabited places. In the 
year 1834, Captain Distance landed 
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the first pigs on the island of which we 
have spoken ; and so rapidly did they 
increase, that when, in the year 1840, 
Sir James Ross visited its shores, he 
found that they had completely stocked 
the island, although very large num- 
bers are yearly consumed by the wha- 
lers and sealers. The same thing may 
be said, in a greater or less degree, of 
most of the islands of the Antarctic 
seas. 

We have made passing allusions to 
the honours which both Bloomfield and 
Tennyson have bestowed upon the 
pig, by making him the subject of their 
song; but for a full and due appreci- 
ation of him, we must turn to the old 
Welsh bards, with whom he appears to 
have been an especial favourite. As, 
for instance, to the poem calle * The 
Song of the Pig,” which is supposed 
to have been composed by Llwarch ab 
Llewelyn, in the twelfth century, but 
which is sometimes erroneously attri- 
buted to Merddin himself, as he is the 
person supposed to address his counsel 
to the people of Wales, under the 
guise of the ‘‘ Little Pig.” The poem 
commences— 

**Oian a Porchellan a pharchell dedwydd ;” 


or, as it is rendered by Mr. Stephens, 
in his “ Literature of the Cymry— 


* Listen, little pig, oh, happy little pig! 
Burrow not in sight, on the mountain tops; 
Burrow in secret, in the woods,” &c. &c. 


Tradition asserts this poem to con- 
tain the advice offered by Merddin to 
his countrymen after the battle of Ar- 
derydd, which took place in the year 
577; and adds, that the celebrated 
enchanter was always accompanied by 
a little pig—which seems to take the 
place of the black dog, his ‘* familiar” 
in the legends of the Bretons, and 
which Davies, the Celtic antiquary, 
seems to regard as a symbolical per- 
sonification of the Druids. Whether 
these things be so, we cannot here in- 
quire: we shall therefore take leave of 
our readers, with a hope that we have, 
at least, convinced them of the truth 
of our assertion, and that they will 
candidly acknowledge that distinctions 
have been heaped upon the poor, des- 
pised, ** uncleanly” pig. And we will 
conclude, in the words of Cattwg the 
Wise, one of the most frequently quot- 
ed of the old Welsh bards — ‘ Thus 
ends this portion of the sayings of the 
wise ; and happy is the man who is as 
wise as a pig.” 
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READINGS FROM “‘THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS.” 


Tue name of the celebrated author, 
one of whose works forms the theme of 
our present article, is not unfamiliar to 
the generality of our readers. Con- 
spicuously associated with the revival 
of learning in Europe at the close of 
the middle ages, that “‘ great name ”* 
must ever deserve our reverence and 
admiration. The precise period in 
which Erasmus flourished was sin- 
gularly propitious to the exercise of 
his peculiar genius. He was born in 
the year 1467, twenty-seven years 
after the invention of printing, and 
fourteen years after the taking of Con- 
stantinopie by the Turks — the latter 
of which events occasioned the intro- 
duction of Grecian literature into Wes- 
tern Europe, where it was hitherto 
unknown ; while the former naturally 
produced, or indeed, we may say, ne- 
cessitated the abundant publication of 
critically-revised editions of those and 
the other ancient classics. We of the 
middle of the nineteenth century are 
accustomed to flatter ourselves with 
the idea, that ours is peculiarly an age 
of progress — in fact, the superior of 
every other age which has gone before 
it; but if matters be soberly considered, 
it will probably appear that we are not 
so very signally superior, after all, in 
this same point of utilitarian progress, 
to each and every of our venerable 
predecessors’ generations. Indeed, the 
age in which our author flourishedt 
would appear, without exaggeration, 
to have been about the most extraor- 
dinary one in point of social excite- 
ment and progress which the world has 
ever yet seen. It beheld printing and 
the compass developing their stupen- 
dous results in the domains of thought 
and navigation —in the revival and 
popularising of literature and science, 
and the discovery of America and 
India; it beheld the consolidation of 
the principal states of Europe into 
something resembling their present con- 
dition, and the establishment of the 
kingly authority as supreme upon the 
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ruins of feudal disorder; it beheld the 

recious metals enriching and stimu- 
fating commerce with an even more 
than Australian abundance; and, lastly, 
it was signalized by that mighty and 
mind-shaking, religious revolution — 
the Reformation. Such was the ex- 
traordinary age in which our author 
lived, and of which he was a master- 
spirit. 

It ordinarily happens that the fame 
of a voluminous writer depends mainly, 
if not altogether, upon some single 
production out of the whole aggregate 
of his works, and this frequently 
enough, in the author's eyes, neither 
the best nor the most important. The 
most popular of an author’s works is 
that which in the end forms the chief 
basis of his reputation; and of our 
author's copious productions, the work 
answering that description is unques- 
tionably that whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article. 
Lhe fate of this celebrated work has 
been remarkable. When it first made 
its appearance, in the year 1522, it 
was received with intense applause 
throughout Europe, and immediately 
ran through a number of editions. Its 
popularity continued hardly diminished 
for nearly two centuries, during which 
time, so completely had it won its way 
into the goed graces of the learned 
world, that copious selections from its 
pages were used as a Latin class-book 
in almost all the public schools of these 
kingdoms, and of a great portion of 
the Continent. Indeed, we believe 
that, up to a very recent period, the 
** Colloquies of Erasmus” continued to 
be familiar and favourite objects of 
study in the hedge-schools of the an- 
cient kingdom of Kerry, and other 
similar classical back-settlements. But 
universally celebrated, and justly so, as 
the * Colloquies” once were, they may 
now be said, by a strange vicissitude 
in public favour, to be comparatively 
unknown — perused by but a very 
limited few, and ranking, in short, 
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in 1536. 
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merely among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Independently of the fact that 
the work has long ceased to be a school 
class-book, one cause, we apprehend, 
has operated chiefly towards this re- 
sult—viz., the utter absence of any 
translation at all conveying the humour 
and spirit of the original. Had the 
** Colloquies of Erasmus” been hitherto 
laid open, in a proper English form, to 
the perusal of the English-speaking 
public, we cannot but persuade our- 
selves that we should have seen that 
remarkable work taking up a perma- 
ment place in rivalling juxtaposition 
with the productions of Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Swift, Sterne, &c. 

We have selected a few of the **Col- 
loquies” to lay before our readers, and 
these we have parily translated and 

artly given a summary account of. 
n the office of translating, we have 
endeavoured to adhere closely to the 
original text; endeavouring also, as 
far as we could, to convey in our ver- 
sion somewhat of the peculiar vigour 
and drollery which distinguish these 
beyond all the other writings of our 
author. It was our first intention to 
place the original Latin side by side 
with the translated passages, or, at 
least, to append, in notes at the foot 
of each page, some of the more strik- 
ing sentences and expressions ; but we 
found that, as the former plan was in- 
consistent with our restricted space, so 
was the latter practically open to a like 
objection, since we could not, it ap- 
peared, furnish quotations with any 
due credit to our author or ourselves, 
without giving them at a greater 
length than we found to be admissible. 
We have accordingly dispensed with 
quotations altogether—an omission for 
which our fair readers, and not a few 
others, will readily excuse us; and as 
for our readers of the erudite class, we 
must only refer their critical and 
scholar-like mightinesses to the origi- 
nal work itself. 

Premising this much, we pass to our 
review of the particular colloquies we 
have selected for notice. 


COLLOQUY THE FIRST. 


“ DIVERSORIA;" OR, THE INNS. 


Weeentlemen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had, up to five-and-twenty years 
ago, accomplished a vast deal in im- 
proving the arts of locomotion— more 
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than enough, one would think, in all 
conscience, for any one century's triad 
of generations. In the points of crack 
mail and stage coaches, patent axles, 
improved breeds of roadsters, macada- 
misation, ten-miles-an-hour speed, &c., 
&e , we had, to say nothing of the sea, 
done wonders in the way of progress 
upon land. But, of late years, we 
have, sooth to say, fairly surpassed our- 
selves; and, to our immortal honour, 
have, for all succeeding times, estab- 
lished our reputation as the pre-emi- 
nently and emphatically great loco- 
motive and travel-improving age. 
While the essentials of travelling were 
making such seven-leagued strides in 
advance, the accessories could not well 
be expected to remain stationary ; 
and accordingly, to the praise, ho- 
nour, and high glorification of all 
worthy, substantial hotel-keepers, jolly 
tavern landlords and landladies, and 
their brisk and smirking assistants— 
from the natty and napkin-brandishing 
waiter down to mynheer ‘*‘ boots,” or 
that substitute for a latch key, the poor 
devil of a ‘porter who sits up all 
night” — be it said that inns, hotels, 
‘et hue genus omne,” those temporary 
homes of the traveller, have, to their 
own credit and exaltation, and the 
comfort of us, the peregrinatory pub- 
lic, made all sorts of due, choice, and 
commendable improvements and ad- 
vances in consonance with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age. The sturdy 
wayfarer of three or four centuries 
ago, who, mounted upon one of the 
hardy, clumsily-legged nags of the 
time, with a heavy, well-whetted, cut- 
and-thrust “‘bilbo” belted to his side— 
a trusty guardian, whether of its mas- 
ter’s life or his marks and crowns— 
such a crusty old gentleman, thy pro- 
genitor, let us say, courteous reader, a 
dozen generations or so removed—he, 
we are assured of it, would look broadly 
astare through his antique-fashioned, 
spring-bridged, moon-eyed spectacles, 
if, instead of the queer, massive, old 
clump of an inn, stuck all over with 
beams and posts, and latticed windows, 
and with a great, grinning blacka- 
moor’s head, or a green, red, or blue 
lion, or some other outlandish sign, 
swinging and shrieking on its hinges 
over the porch—if, instead, we say, of 
some such odd lumbering receptacle of 
*¢‘ drawers,” October ale, twelfth-rate, 
twentieth-hand tapestry, and ricketty, 
spindle-shanked, walnut-wood furni- 
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ture, he were ushered into one of our 
grand, top, crack hotels of the present 
day in either hemisphere — (the Yan- 
kees, perhaps, even go ahead of us in 
this line)—Astor House, let us say, or 
the Gresham, or Mivart’s. Good laws! 
what a start would his old, tough, un- 
flinching, and almost malleable medie- 
val nerves sustain at the sight of so 
much glare, glitter, and every-day gas 
and varnish of luxury, contrasted with 
the homely, rough-cast, unpretending 
plainness of the «A 1” establishments 
of his own peculiar time ! 

The dialogue upon which we are 
now about to enter—the “* Diversuria,” 
and which is, in a great measure, a 
satire upon German innkeepers, and 
German manners in general — carries 
us back to the houses of public enter- 
tainment in Europe at atime which it 
is not easy for us of the present day to 
realise to the imagination. ‘Travelling 
in civilised Europe has, within the 
period intervening between the publi- 
sation of The Colloquies” and the 
present moment, passed through three 
distinct and well-marked phases. At 
first, — that is during the days of our 
author, as well as for an indefinite 
lapse of centuries before—roads were 
few, and these few execrable; there 
were no regular public conveyances, 
and journeys were entirely accom- 
plished on foot, or on horseback. This 
state of things impressed a peculiar 
character upon the “ hostelries ” of the 
age. Hardly any persons travelled, 
save of the ruder sex; and the horses 
of the guests rendered a peculiarly ex- 
tensive yard and stables the conspicu- 
ous accessories of every inn of resort. 
It is thus that we find so much of the 
inn-life of the time, as portrayed in 
Don Quixote and other old works, 
set before us as passing in such por- 
tions of the establishment. Sign- 
boards, also, striking and grotesque, 
were well calculated to catch the eye of 
the illiterate traveller of the time, for 
whom lettered inscriptions would be 
an unintelligible superfluity. Such 
are some of the most striking external 
characteristics of the inns of our au- 
thor’s epoch, not to speak of the inter- 
nal ones, equally harmonising, of 
course, with the uncouth, semi-civilised 
habits of the time. A couple of cen- 
turies later, or, to speak more precisely, 
about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury—as a consequence of the improve- 
ment of roads — post-chaises, stage- 
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coaches, and private vehicles succeed- 
ed by degrees in superseding the mo- 
nopoly of equestrian travelling, and 
the fair sex came at length fully upon 
the scene. Queer, crackbrain signs of 
all sorts began to disappear, as people 
became capable of discovering plain 
names, surnames, and occupations 
under the homely disguise of the al- 
phabet; and a greater amount of 
polish, punctuality, and courtesy — 
though still, Heaven knows, there was 
a plentiful lack of all three — found 
place within the bustling realm of the 
** Bonifaces” and the ‘Cherrys” 
than was the custom theretofore. This 
is the second period; and year after 
year improvement went on in this 
track, until at last, what with maca- 
damised roadways—what with four-in- 
hand mails and stages, of which the 
top swells of the reaim were proud to 
be the occasional charioteers — what 
with these, whirled and whisked along 
by roadsters of breed and blood, at the 
pace—extraordinary for the time, and 
indeed to all time, for horseflesh, ex. 
traordinary enough — of ten statute 
miles per hour—what with all this, 
and a deal more that might be men- 
tioned, the sages of the day often 
shook their wise heads together, and, 
with a knowing shrug, and significant 
nosetapping forefinger, exclaimed — 
‘‘ Ne plus ultra ;” no more room for 
improvement in that quarter, at all 
events; when, one day, all of a sud- 
den, an odd, whimsical sort of a fellow, 
with a vigorous skull, clapped a steam- 
coach astride upon a tramway; and 
lo! a miracle—and the third travelling 
era, that in which we, the present ge- 
neration of ‘‘bimanous mammalia,” 
live, move, and have our being, began 
its portentous existence. Enormous 
railroads, enormous steam-ships, enor- 
mous hotels, enormous comfort; charges 
therefor also, perhaps, partaking a 
little too much of the enormous; and 
everything enormous, immense, out-of- 
the-way, extraordinary, and super- 
stupendous, is, in connexion with tra- 
velling and travellers, at this actual 
moment, the order of the day. Such 
is the third of the periods we have 
noted; and, as for us gentlemen of 
the present day, the idea of a ‘‘ne plus 
ultra” in any quarter or in any mat- 
ter whatsoever, is wholly and utterly 
inadmissible, heaven only knows 
what it again in its turn may even- 
tuate in! 
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No bad criterion, either, let us ob- 
serve, is afforded of the social refine- 
ment and civilisation in general of a 
nation by an experience of its inns, or, 
to use the parlance of the present day, 
its “ hotels.” Indeed, there is but 
little question that, for the generality 
of travellers in civilised nations, herein 
consists the chief, if it be not actually 
the very best means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the prevailing manners 
and ideas of a population. Hotels may 
be said to be the temporary homes of 
everybody that can travel; their in- 
ternal accommodations and manage- 
ment represent, as they satisfy, the do- 
mestic requirements of their frequen- 
ters; or, in other words, represent the 
domestic habits of the nation ; and the 
guests gathered together from every 
quarter, the chance representatives, 
as it were, of so many provinces or 
minor districts, afford to the stranger 
a ready means of inquiring into the 
ideas and habits, not merely of the na- 
tion in general, but we may almost say 
of every particular portion of it. 

Premising this much, we now pro- 
ceed to the dialogue itself. The cha- 
racters between whom it is under- 
stood to pass are two, by name Guliel- 
mus and Bertulph. Bertulph, a pe- 
culiarly humorous, sarcastic, chuck- 
ling old gentleman, and his worthy 
acquaintance, Gulielmus, are, between 
them, it will be found, the brewers 
and concoctors of a truly sparkling 
and exhilarating conversation, whim- 
sical and Judicrous to the last excess. 
Gulielmus, it appears, has in his time 
travelled over all the then most civil- 
ized parts of Europe — Italy, Spain, 
France, England — and of course we 
must also throw into the list Erasmus’s 
own dear native land of dikes and dams, 
where the scene is understood to be laid, 
and of which the speakers are of course 
understood to be denizens. Bertulph, 
on the other hand, although he has been 
asojourner in Germany, bas never ap- 
parently been outside of the flats and 
snipe-marshes of Holland in any other 
quarter. 

The inns of France happen to con- 
stitute the first topic of conversation, 
and Bertulph opens the dialogue, as 
follows :— 

“The bulk of travellers, you say, 
are fond of stopping a couple of days 
er so at Lyons. How do you account 
for that fancy? For my own part, 
when once I enter upon a journey, I 
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ean never think of halting till I get to 
the end of it.” 

‘* Nay, as to Lyons,” replies Guli- 
elmus, “ what in fact I wonder at is, 
how any traveller can persuade him- 
self to quit it at all.” 

The ears of Bertulph’s attention 
forthwith vivaciously prick themselves 
up. 

«‘ Say you so?” he exclaims, “* You 
will oblige me by explaining.” 

And now Gulielmus commences, with 
a perfect ardour of enthusiasm, to des- 
cant upon the entertainment which he 
has experienced at the hands of the 
innkeepers of Lyons— 

*‘“A man cannot,” he says, “ be 
served better, or be more at his ease at 
home in his own house than in one of 
those inns,” 

Their entire internal economy he 
states to be in the hands of members of 
the fair sex, and the fair sex, accord- 
ing to Gulielmus, is in Lyons peculiarly 
and pre-eminently fair. The *¢ ladies of 
Lyons,” in a rhetorical flourish, in 
which, warmed with the theme, he 
cannot refrain from compromising him. 
self, he compares to “the Syrens;” 
and, at the same time, himself and vi- 
sitors to Lyons in general to ‘‘the com- 
panions of Ulysses.” Ecstatically he 
expatiates upon the enchanting aflabi- 
lity of the landlady of a Lyonese inn ; 
and upon the still more enchanting af- 
fability of the landlady’s daughter— 
‘*a positively elegant young woman, of 
an address and conversation so gay, so 
graceful, so piquant, that she well might 
stimulate into gallantry even gruff old 
Cato himself. In fact,” says he, ‘ those 
people are above treating their guests 
merely as such, They entertain and 
make much of you, as though you were 
an old acquaintance, or rather let me 
say, a most familiar and bosom friend.” 

**I recognise,” exclaims Bertulph, 
‘the courteousness and affability of the 
Gallic nation.” 

A high compliment, truly, this, to 
our good-humoured, unaccountable, 
mustachioed, and musquet-fancying 
neighbours on the further side of 
Dover Straits — oddly paid, it is true, 
after our author’s own peculiar * Shan- 
dyan” fashion; but in spite of its 
whimsicality, nevertheless bond fide 
and emphatically a compliment —a 
compliment enduring—perennius @re— 
to last as long as compositor and press- 
man ever earn the wages of useful in- 
dustry upon an edition of the Collo- 
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quies, or bookworms mentally mandu- 
cate and digest the result of such their 
labours—a compliment, too, let us say, 
which, if there be between present and 
past generations aught of community 
of character, the urbane and _hospt- 
table temper of the “‘ Gallica gens” of 
to-day would, with all their faults, 
prove not to have been undeserved by 
their hearty old progenitors of over 
three hundred years ago. 

The encomiums of Gulielmus upon 
the courtesy of the innkeepers of Ly- 
ons —encomiums in which he almost 
seems disposed to expatiate without 
limit — are broken in upon by Ber- 
tulph, who, with an authority evident- 
ly originating in a thorough experience 
of inns—in fact, in regular commercial- 
traveller-like style—abruptly inquires— 

‘* But what sort of fare did they give 
you? Compliments and chatter won’t 
fill the stomach.” 

Gulielmus. — ‘* Fare, do you say? 
Oh, most admirable ; so much so, in fact, 
that, speaking in confidence, I really 
do wonder how they can possibly afford 
to entertain people at so moderate a 
charge.” 

Bertulph, obviously one of ancient 
initiation in the ways of hotels, and all 
sorts of good living, and who has 
‘eaten his dinners” in inns beyond 
counting, proceeds in his interpella- 
tions— 

‘* What,” says he, “about the bed- 
rooms ?” 

«There, likewise,” replies Guliel- 
mus, ‘‘ young women were always 
making their appearance, laughing, 
romping, and playing all sorts of tricks. 
Of their own accord, they asked us 
whether we had any soiled linen for 
the wash; and what we gave them, 
they returned to us, made up in the 
most exquisite manner.” 

At this point our friend Gulielmus, 
warmed by his gayGallic reminiscences, 
appears unwilling to commit himself 
at further length, especially in the pre- 
sence of Bertulph, who, calculating 
and hard-tempered blade though he 
be, is, as will presently appear, a wag 
after old Erasmus’s heart, or in other 
words, the very perfection of a wag. 

‘ But why,” says he, ‘need I say a 
word more? In every quarter of the 
inn none were to be seen but girls and 
women, unless, perhaps, in the stables; 
and actually, even there, we were fre- 
quently broken in upon by the charm- 
ing creatures. On our departure they 
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embraced us, and dismissed us with 
such tender marks of affection, as if we 
had been their brothers, or other most 
intimate relations.” 

Thus far has our freakish and fro- 
licsome author descanted in the cha- 
racter of Gulielmus on the manners of 
the then French people, as exhibited 
in their houses of entertainment; and 
although those ear-pleasing terms, “‘re- 
staurant” and ‘* hotel” were as yet 
uninvented, and those most agreeable 
systems of the ‘‘ table d’hote,” and the 
dinner ‘a la carte,” were as yet among 
the things that were to be, these same 
old French inns appear to have been 
(if Gulielmus is to be trusted) tolerably 
decent and comfortable sorts of things 
enough in their way. The world knew 
no better. But then Monsieur Soyer, 
the immortal inventor of a soup which 
was to feed famishing millions upon 
simple savour, was yet unborn; that 
sumptuous and boundless variety of 
** entremets” —* fricandeaus”— sauces 
of every composition, hue, and consis- 
tency, &c., &c., amid which, we for- 
tunate denizens of an enlightened age 
luxuriate and become bilious — these, 
the rope-dancing and pyrotechnics of 
French cookery, were as yet such un- 
revealed novelties, as are to us the re- 
volutions of the twenty-second century; 
and in a word gastronomy, that latest 
of modern revivals of ancient science, 
was as yet astir not even among its 
rudiments. 

But now our queer and drily humo- 
rous acquaintance, Bertulph, proceeds 
to take his fair share in the dialogue, 
and to balance, as we may say, the 
scales of conversation, by expatiating 
with a considerable and unctuous share 
of satisfaction, on the delights afforded 
him during an experience among the 
inns of Germany. 

«« All this,” says he, “‘ may do very 
well for the French; but as for man. 
ners, give me the plain, bold, mascu- 
line manners of Germany.” 

‘For my part,” replies Gulielmus, 
“TI have never been upon German 
soil; and I would accordingly beg of 
you, if you have no objection, to in- 
form me how travellers are treated 
there.” 

Bertulph in no unwilling mood ac. 
cords his consent ; and, while in reality 
prepared to pour out the vials of his 
sarcasm—to thunder and lighten upon 
the inns and inkeepers of Germany, 
and with them upon all Germany it- 
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self into the bargain, he with a broad 
and solemn mockery of scrupulosity, 
as though conscientiously fearing to 
breathe a doubtful syllable ag: ainst 
those whom he is determined to anni- 
hilate, begins his assault as follows :— 

‘Whether travellers are treated 
everywhere in Germany after exactly 
the same manner, I cannot pretend to 
say. I will merely state what came 
under my own observation.” 

Most grave, scrupulous, and nicely 
conscientious Bertulph! do now, pray, 
let us hear thy account. 

** When you ride up to an inn you 
will not find a soul to accost you, or 
as much as put his hand to his hat to 
you; and in thisreserved way do they 
act, lest people should suspect them of 
inveigling travellers. Such modes of 
catching custom they consider to be 
downright shabby, and unbecoming 
the haughty reserve of the German 
character. When you have knocked and 
shouted for a long while, you perceive 
a fellow peeping out of the kitchen- 
window, somewhat after the fashion 
of a tortoise peering out of its shell. 
Him you ask if you may put up at the 
inn; and if he does not tell you to be 
off, you are thereby to understand that 
you are welcome. You ask a rascally, 
lounging ostler, where are the stables ? 
and for answer he merely points over 
his shoulder with his thumb; and you 
may lead on your horse in that direc- 
tion or not, just as you please. If, in 
any case, you utter a syllable of com- 
plaint, you are instantly saluted with, 
‘ If you are not pleased with your enter- 
tainment here, go to some other inn.’ 
Having put up your horse, you pro- 
ceed with your traps and spatterdashes, 
mud and all, to the kitchen aforesaid. 
This is their only room for entertain- 
ment—a sort of a glory-hole in com- 
mon for all the customers that turn 
u Ny 

** Why, in France,” interposes Gu- 
lielmus, ** you will be shown, in the 
first, instance, into a private bed-room, 
where you may washj yourself, change 
your dress, warm yourself at a snug 
fire, or take a snooze, just as your 
fancy leads you.” 

**In Germany, 


” 


resumes Bertulph, 
**there is no genteel nonsense of that 
sort. In the kitchen you pull off your 
riding-boots; you put on your slip- 
pers; and if you like to do so, you 
change your shirt into the bargain. 
Are your clothes wet with rain, you 
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hang them up opposite the kitchen-fire 
to dry; and should you yourself re- 
quire an airing, a seat at the kitchen- 
fire is at your service. If you desire 
to wash your hands, here, too, you will 
be supplied with water; but that, for 
the most part, of a purity so peculiar, 
that you must afterwards look out 
for some decent, endurable, ordinary 
sort of water to wash away the traces 
of it.” 

‘*T applaud,” says Gulielmus, * the 
manners of those Germans — so bold, 
unrefined, and masculine —so utterly 
undebauched by the effeminacies of 
civilisation.” 

Bertulph proceeds with his singular 
disclosures :— 

«© You call for dinner,” says he, “at, 
let us say, four o’clock — well, you 
won't get it before nine ; ver y probably, 
inde ed, not before ten.’ 

Gulielmus, here the personification, 
let us say, of at least a score of notes of 
admiration and interrogation rolled 
into one, immediately proposes the 
question of a ‘ wherefore?” and is 
forthwith made acquainted with an 
**end” which, most assuredly, accord- 
ing to no principles or code, whether 
of morals or gastronomy, can be held to 
constitutea justification of the means em- 
ployed; the said ‘end’ being the saving 
of an indefinite amount of culinary trou- 
ble and expense—less cooks and cook- 
ing, less fuel, &c. ; and the said means 
consisting in the brilliant and notable 
device of * getting nothing ready until 
every guest for the day had arrived.” 

Gulielmus.—* What a compendious- 
ly-inclined crew! How deucedly fond 
of saving their own trouble !” 

It has been said, and with truth, 
that old Homer in his descriptions 
often reminds us of those pictorial vases 
of remote classic antiquity which adorn 
our museums, and that they recipro- 
cally remind us of him. We would 
beg of our very critical readers not too 
hastily to accuse us of an over-fanciful 
comparison, when we say that, in our 
judgment, we may speak similarly of 
our author in reference to that school 
of art which flourished about his own 
time among his compatriots—that gro- 
tesque yet graceful school which, con- 
temporaneous with Holland’s prosperity 
and glory, even still crowns her with 
enviable honour in the days of her de- 
cline. Erasmus, in fact, often reminds 


us of the old Dutch masters, as they, 
on the other hand, remind us of him. 
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The miser, the alchemist, the lumber- 
ing clown, the keen-eyed burgomaster, 
the damsel of capacious rotundity of 
charms—in a word, that varied round 
of characters in which he so loves to ex- 
patiate, are to a hair the very perso- 
nages that breathe from the canvass of 
Teniers, Maas, &c. ‘The scenes, too, 
how reciprocally similar—the taverns, 
the market-places, the gardens, &c. In 
a word, there is no mistaking the ge- 
nuine Dutch-built physioguomy, whe- 
ther of the personnel or the materiel on 
the one side or the other—on the part 
of the pictorial artists, or of him our 
author, the great literary one. For is 
not honest old Erasmus, with his writ- 
ing-desk bofore him for an easel, every 
jot as much an artist of descriptive de- 
tail—the whimsical, the beautiful, and 
the grand—as these his great compa- 
triots of the pencil —a veritable Rem- 
brandt of the pen ? 

Behold, then, courteous reader, a 
choice and first-class picture is now 
about to be laid before thee —an au- 
thentic specimen of the old Dutch style 
—such a sketch, as regards merit, as we 
very seldom, indeed, see in ink, and 
just as seldom in colours —the inte- 
rior of a German inn, at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, by De- 
siderius Erasmus, the matchless artist 
of Rotterdam. Attend— 

**In the one kitchen may be found 
congregated together even as many as 
eighty or ninety guests, of all sorts, 
sizes, and complexions — pedestrians 
and equestrians, merchants and sailors, 
wagoners and farmers, children and 
women, people sick and people sound. 
There may be seen one gentleman guest 
combing his head, anotherscrubbing and 
spunging off a profusion of perspiration ; 
a third polishing boots or shoes, while 
a fourth is, perhaps, modestly engaged 
in a corner in holding counsel with his 
stomach about a general casting up of 
accounts. In short, whether of tongues 
or of persons, there is not a less confu- 
sion than there was of old in the tower 
of Babel. But if they should chance 
to perceive a foreigner amongst them, 
and especially if he should prove to be 
a person of distinguished aspect and 
respectability, upon him every eye is 
pertinaciously directed ; and he is scru- 
tinised with looks of wonder and asto- 
nishment, as though he were actually 
some extraordinary wild beast or other, 
freshly imported from Africa ; so that, 
in fact, me they have sat down to 


table, they turn their heads round over 
their shoulders, and gape and stare at 
him in one continuous unwinking gaze, 
while their dinner is cooling before 
them.” 

More pleasing prospects, however, 
at length succeed :— 

** When the evening is now a good 
deal advanced, and no more travellers 
are expected to arrive, forth comes an 
old serving-man, with a white beard, a 
hairless sconce, an abominable cast of 
countenance, and dirty clothes. This 
fellow, swivelling his eyes about in all 
directions, silently counts up in his own 
mind how many guests there are in the 
kitchen; and the greater their num. 
ber, the higher forthwith is the kitchen 
fire made to blaze, even although it be 
in the dog-days; for, to flood your 
guests in their own perspiration is es- 
teemed among these Germans to be an 
essential part of good entertainment 
and hospitality. But if any one, un- 
accustomed to receptions so warm, 
should venture to open ever so small a 
portion of the window to prevent him- 
self from being suffocated, he is in- 
stantly saluted with the reprimand and 
shout of ‘Shut that!’ If you reply, 
‘The heat is intolerable,’ the answer 
you get is, ‘Well, then, go to some 
other inn.’ ” 

And here good Gulielmus interrupts, 
playing the part, as we may say, of a 
sound, sagacious, moralising parenthe- 
sis, an interposer worthy, beyond all 
question, of the most emphatic ‘‘ hear, 
hear,” and most enthusiastic and ear- 
splitting ‘‘ loud cheers” of Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Chadwick, and Co., and 
their admirers — of those, in short, 
whom we may fairly venture to desig- 
nate as ‘the sanitary interest.” ‘To 
that most important and growing body 
we would, albeit humbly, venture to 
suggest the following chosen passage, 
if not exactly in the way of motto, 
or even yet of ‘‘ elegant extract,” at 
least and at all events, as an exceed- 
ingly striking, sound, and useful quo- 
tation ; and one, moreover, that will 
wear well, whether as regards the set 
treatise, the platform harangue, the 
editorial lucubration, the humbler 
catch-penny, or any other and whatso- 
ever formula of public appeal. 

«I must say,” quoth Gulielmus, 
‘that nothing can be more dreadful 
than for such a multitude of people as 
you describe to continue inhaling the 
same poisonous atmosphere together 
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for God knows how long—their bodies 
relaxed, and their pores open—not to 
speak of swallowing their food along 
with it. Fumes of ” garlic, breaths of 
strong savour, and stenches unmention- 
able, I might well expatiate upon—an 
extensive topic ; but, to speak of mat- 
ters far more insidious and terrible, 
what multitudes are there not around 
us who labour under hidden disorders ; 
and, in my private belief, there is not 
a single disease which has not some 
pec ~uliar cont: ugion and mode of propa- 
gation of its own. 

This enthusiasm of indignation 
against the terrors and perils of filth 
appears to amuse our friend Bertulph. 

** Tush,” says he, ** those Germans 
are brave fellows— men of courage ; 
such dangers as these they laugh at, 
and think nothing of.” 

And here, good Gulielmus—his ima- 
gination and memory excited at the 
marvels he has heard—tells ‘* apropos 
des bottes,” how some twenty years be- 
fore, nothing was the rage in Brabant 
but “public baths and wash-house “3,” 
until at length some novel and extraor- 
dinary ** scabies"’ put a quietus upon 
the popular taste. ‘ And now,” quoth 
he, * the furnaces of those establish- 
ments have long been unacquainted 
with fire.” 

The sanitary disquisition into which 
our two acqui aintances have permitted 
themselves to lapse, coming at this 
point to a conclusion, Bertulph pro- 
ceeds in his account of the inns of 
Germany. 

When the company have undergone 
the stifling process already alluded to, 
for some time, the attendant — whom 
Bertulph appositely designates as an 
*‘ ugly old bearded Ganymede”—rgain 
makes his appearance, his object on 
this occasion being to spread table- 
cloths for his guests. 

** Good heavens!” exclaims Ber- 
tulph, in a fervour of reminiscence. 
‘¢ Oh, immortal Gods! what table. 
eloths! You might imagine them to 
be old sails, just taken down from the 
yards of a ship!” 

The guests, however, now take their 
places, and forthwith commences a per- 
formance, oddly modified, it is true, of 
that whimsical farce of procrastination, 
which necessity has of old suggested to 
the ingenuity of waiters, 

Imprimis, old “Ganymede” comes 
forward, and counts his guests anew, 
and then ezit, After a while he re. 
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turns, and lays methodically before 
each a wooden platter, a wooden 
spoon, and a small glass drinking ves- 
sel, and again exit, Another pause, 
and the bread makes its appearance ; 
and in this way an hour or so is spent. 
Again a pause, and the wine — the 
“hock” of the establishment—is laid 
on the table. 

** Good heavens!” ejaculates Ber- 
tulph, “‘ what wine! what stuff !—not 
unfit, mayhap, for firing the wits of your 
keen sophists and satirists ; such 1s its 
biting acuteness, its penetration, and 
acridity. But if any guest,” he con- 
tinues, ** should ask them to make him 
off some wine of a better quality, nay, 
should even back his request with the 
offer of more money, at first they af- 
fect not to comprehend his meaning, 
but all the while with an expression 
in their faces, as though they were going 
to stab him to the heart. If, ‘how- 
ever, he should persist in his solicita- 
tions, they give him a reply somewhat 
as follows:—‘I would have you to 
know, sir, that at this inn the Dukes of 
so and so, and the Marquises of such and 
such have very frequently put up. They 
never found any fault with our wine. 
If you don't like it, you can make out 
some other inn.’” 

Finally, however, and at length,dinner 
makes its appearance—but oh! shades 
of Mrs. Giass and Dr. Kitchener, a 
dinner of whata sort! For aninsight 
into its nature and composition—a due 
explication of that uncivilised aggre- 
gation of wretched soups, hashes still 
more deplorable, and boiled and roast, 
not utterly so hostile to the appetite— 
we must refer our readers of the more 
inquiring cast to the Colloquy itself, 
One piece, however, of conformity of 
ritual between our dinner-tables of the 
present day, and those of the queer 
old fatherlanders of three centuries 
ago, we cannot pass over without no- 
tice. Cheese, it appears, was, with 
these extinct fogies of Germany, as it 
is with our existent selves, the very 
last item of the dinner, and relished all 
the better then as now, as honest Ber- 
tulph communicates the fact, the more 
hideously it abounded in the animal- 
cular abomination of mites and their 
rotten cantonments. 

Dinner ended, strong stingo is in- 
troduced, and clamour and clangour 
speedily become the order of the night. 

** Wonderful and astounding it 1s!” 
quoth Bertulph, “what a clatter 
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and tumult of voices is set up, as soon 
as they have begun to warm in their 
liquor! What with hideous singing, 
velliens huzzaing, dancing, and push. 
ing and hauling, you would imagine 
the kitchen was every moment on the 
soint of tumbling to pieces about their 
Condes and were your next neighbour 
to shout a remark up into your very 
ear, not a single syllable could you 
have the faintest expectation of catch- 
ing.” 

Bertulph now hastens on to a con- 
clusion. His account of the sleeping 
department of the establishment is on 
a par with the rest of his grotesque 
panorama of Germanic semi-barbarism. 
‘The bedrooms, containing “ beds, and 
nothing else which a guest could either 
use or carry off ;” and the “ sheets, 
strangers, for half-a-dozen months or 
more, to the manipulations of the 
laundress,” are choice and admirable 
details — true gems and pearls of 
whimsical description, Even to this 
despicability, however, and anti-sub- 
lime of a “shake down,” no access 
was allowable —such was the set in- 
flexible rule—until a certain appointed 
hour of going to bed; and according. 
ly— 

“If any unfortunate devil, fagged 
nigh to death with travelling, should 
desire, after gobbling up his dinner, to 
post off to his blankets, he is not per- 
mitted to do so; and must sit up on 
end awake all the evening, until the 
remainder of the company are ready.” 

«* Why, this,” exclaims Gulielmus, 
‘is Plato's republic, with a ven- 
geance !” 

Erasmus, in ordinary, is peculiarly 
happy in the conclusions, as, indeed, 
he also is in the commencements of his 
dialogues ; happy, in other words, in 
two important respects, in which the 
bulk of dramatic writers are notably 
defective—the openings and closings of 
scenes—the exits and entrances of cha- 
racters. And, accordingly, in the pre- 
sent instance, good Masters Bertulph 
and Gulielmus make their disappear- 
ance from the mimic scene, gracefully, 
naturally, and without any apparent 
effort. Gulielmus, for the information 
and amusement communicated by his 
friend, would yield a similar return, 
and proposes to enlighten Bertulph as 
to the inns and innkeepers—in the first 
instance, of Lombardy ; in the second, 
of Spain; in the third, of England ; 
and in the fourth, of Wales. Bertulph 
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is most anxious for the recital ; but his 
gratification is unfortunately barred for 
the present. Gulielmus, it appears, is 
leaving town by the packet-boat—his 
luggage is already on board ; and, un- 
less he means to be left behind, he 
must be off on the instant. When he 
is next in town, however, his comrade 
Bertulph shall be enlightened on the 
topics enumerated. And so, with a 
shaking of hands, and cordial valedic- 
tories, the two honest, travel-learned, 
and gossipping acquaintances take 
their leave, and the dialogue is thus 
brought to a close. 


COLLOQUY THE SECOND. 


“ NAUFRAGIUM; OR, THE SHIPWRECK.” 


Such is the next dialogue to which 
we take the liberty of introducing 
our readers. ‘The interlocutors are 
two—Antonius and Adolphus. Adol- 
phus, the principal, has been, it ap- 
pears, somewhat of a voyager, and in 
true traveller fashion has seen strange 
sights, which, as he informs us, he 
takes a pleasure in recounting. In 
the present instance he is to be found 
‘* astonishing the natives” in the per- 
son of his acquaintance, Antonius —a 
simple, credulous soul, who swallows 
all the wonders he hears without the 
least compunction of conscience —a 
good listener, moreover, interrupting 
only to utter one of those ejaculations 
of surprise so encouraging to a story- 
teller, or some brief question earnestly 
yet deferentially proposed, and caleu- 
lated to draw out to the utmost the 
narrational abilities of his companion. 
Adolphus is no ordinary hand at spin- 
ning a yarn, and the dialogue is worth 
the reading, had we even no other end 
in view than to learn how that well- 
known process used to be gone through 
three centuries and a half ago—in the 
times when those gallant old sea cap- 
tains, De Gama, Columbus, and 
** Master Sebastian Cabot,” were wont 
to astound flaunting knights, and 
squires, and “ fayre ladyes,” and even 
royalty itself, by their marvellous feats 
in that interesting line. 

Ensconced, then, as we may sup- 
pose, in comfortable quarters in some 
outlandish nook or snuggery in a good 
old substantial inn, that had enjoyed a 
reputation for good fare for genera- 
tions, and had witnessed bold Crusaders 
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drinking success to their distant en- 
terprise —in such quarters, and en- 
joying a hearty after-supper booze by 
the side of a cheerful crackling fire of 
logs—thus ensconced, we say, we may 
suppose Masters Antonius and Adol- 
phus to have had their chat together 
for an hour or two, when our author 
obligingly places us within earshot, 
behind the oaken waiuscotting, and we 
hear our simple friend Antonius ejacu- 
lating as follows :— 

Antonius—‘ What frightful things 
you tell me of! Call you that taking 
a voyage? God forbid that I should 
ever think of venturing upon the like.” 

And hark, now Adolphus speaks— 

Adolphus —“ Nay; what I have 
already told you is mere child’s play 
to what you shall now hear.” 

Antonius— I shudder at the perils 
you describe as though I were actually 

in the midst of them.” 

Adolphus—‘ For my part I feel a 
leasure in narrating the dangers I 
ave encountered.” 

Now, resuming the story which he 
is supposed to have previously been 
telling, Adolphus proceeds— 

“On the night I speak of, one cir- 
cumstance occurred which, in a great 
measure, deprived our captain of hopes 
of safety.” 

Antonius—* What was that, pray?” 

Adolphus —* The night was tolera- 
bly brightsome. Close to the top of 
the mainmast was posted one of the 
sailors to look out for land. On the 
point of the mast just above him sud- 
denly appeared a ball of fire. This 
phenomenon when it appears single, is, 
you must know, esteemed most inaus- 
picious by mariners; when double, 
they, on the contrary, consider it of 
good omen. These fiery appearances 
were by the ancients believed to be the 
deities Castor and Pollux.” 

Antonius—*‘* What had they to do 
with navigation ?—one of whom was a 
horseman, the other a boxer.” 

Adolphus—“ The poets would have 
it so.” 

At the period when Erasmus wrote 
the ‘ Colloquies,” the Greek tongue, 
of recent introduction into Western 
Europe — an introduction consequent 
upon the destruction of the Eastern 
Empire —was known to but a very 
scanty few of the then literary world. 
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Erasmus had applied himself with great 
labour to the acquisition of that peer- 
less language, and the study of its as 
peerless literature; and it is interesting, 
under the circumstances, to find traces, 
in the way of imitation, of his intimate 
acquaintance with the leading clas- 
sics of the Greeks. Thus, in the latter 
portion of the passage last quoted, we 
may perceive the most obvious traces 
of the style and manner of thought of 
the witty and admirable Lucian. .'‘Those 
of our readers who are not strangers 
to the writings of the jesting old deni- 
zen of Samosata, will not fail to appre- 
ciate our remark. Erasmus, who. as- 
pired after a style largely partaking of 
the freshness and vigour of colloquial 
language, in contradistinction to the 
Ciceronian predilections of his day,* 
studied with peculiar interest and at- 
tention the works of Plautus and 
Terence ; and he appears with a simi- 
lar view to have directed his attention 
to the dialogues of Lucian. The 
** Colloquies,” not to speak of others 
of his works, abound with imitations 
of that author. 

The singular phenomenon just re- 
ferred to is, as many of our readers are 
doubtless aware, not unfrequent of oc- 
currence in tropical latitudes ; and of 
course in medieval times could not 
well escape being ranked, with many 
other curiositios of metéorology, in the 
category of prodigies. As the result 
of considerable electrical perturba- 
tions, we need not wonder at its being 
associated, in fact as well as repute, 
with remarkable transitions of weather ; 
and thus, irrespective of its pictu- 
resqueness as an incident, it is, with 
singular appositeness and fidelity to 
nature, introduced in this place by our 
author. 

The ill-boding anticipations of the 
captain, elicited by the meteoric ap- 
pearance in question, are speedily con- 
firmed by the rising of a storm, which 
at length, towards midnight, increases 
to an intense pitch of fury. 

‘‘ Have you ever,” says Adolphus, 
*€ seen the Alps ?” 

Antonius—* I have.” 

Adolphus—‘ Those mountains, then, 
are mere warts in comparison with the 
waves of the sea. As often as the ship 
was borne aloft upon their crests, you 
would almost imagine that you could 


* See his famous satire, “‘ The Ciceronians.” 
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touch the moon with your hand; and 
when, on the contrary, we sunk into 
the trough of the sea, it almost seemed 
as if through the yawning chasm we 
were about being plunged into the 
depths of Tartarus.” 

Antonius—** Oh, what madmen are 
they who trust themselves upon the 
seas !” 

Under the pressure of stern neces- 
sity, the captain’at length issues orders 
for lightening the vessel, by throwing 
the cargo overboard. All hereupon 
willingly comply, except an Tialian 
passenger, who proves to be an envoy 
to the court of the King of Scotland ; 
and who, sink or swim, live or die, is 
determined not to cry quits with his 
property. His costly boon filled with 
plate, silks, &c., he flatly refuses to 
part with; but he is, nevertheless, pretty 
speedily brought to his senses on being 
in return just as flatly informed that, 
should he continue refractory, not only 
will the luggage in question be trun- 
dled overboard, but its uncivil and 
self-seeking proprietor into the bar- 

ain. 

These efforts, however, prove of but 
little avail. The ropes and sails are 
torn to pieces by the force of the wind, 
and the vessel dismasted: the captain, 
too, gives up all hope, and tells his 
crew and passengers that they must 
ee themselves to meet their Ma- 
cer. 

*‘Then,” says Adolphus, “was to 
be seen a dismal spectacle—the sailors, 
chanting the ‘ Salve Regina,’ prayed 
tothe Virgin Mother, calling her ‘ The 
Star of the Sea,’ ‘ The Mistress of the 
World,’ ‘The Gate of Salvation.’ 
With these and many other adulatory 
titles did they court her succour.” 

“What,” says Antonius, ‘has the 
Virgin to do with the sea, who, as far 
as I can recollect, was never éven upon 
1t?” 

Adolphus—*‘ Why, in ancient times 
Venus, because sprung from the sea, 
was esteemed to have mariners under 
her protection ; but she has of course 
long abdicated that oflice ; and so, our 
lady the Virgin Mother is set up as 
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patron in her place—the Virgin Mother 
instead of a mother the most pecu- 
liarly unvirginlike imaginable.” 

The following passage is singular, 
and not undeserving of comment :— 

«‘Some kneeling down poured out 
oil upon the waves, and as they did 
so, prayed to the sea, as though 
they were supplicating some wrathful 
prince.” 

Antonius—‘* What did they say ?” 

Adolphus—* ‘Oh, most clement sea! 
—oh, most noble sea !—oh, most pow- 
erful sea! — be calmed, and save us.’ 
Much of the like did they shout forth 
to the deaf and heedless waves.” 

Antonius — ‘ Ridiculous supersti- 
tion !” 

There is, of course, not one of our 
readers who is not familiar with the 
figurative expression of ‘ casting oil 
upon the troubled waters,” so generally 
used in reference to efforts made for 
the assuaging of angry feelings, and 
the like. We well remember that in 
the course of our reading, we have, on 
several occasions, encountered discus- 
sions as to the precise meaning and 
origin of the figure in question; and 
have actually seen the idea soberly 
propounded, that the pouring of oil 
upon agitated water does repress its 
undulations; and that the figure in 
question is simply a reference to this 
fact. Common sense, even apart from 
experiment, were suflicient, one would 
imagine, to expose the absurdity of 
such an explanation. But the passage 
before us chances thoroughly, and in 
an interesting fashion, to elucidate the 
matter, by informing us of the singular 
fact, that several centuries ago, in the 
peculiar age of charms, spells, astro- 
logy, and witchcraft, there prevailed, 
to use the phrase of Antonius, “ a ri- 
diculous superstition,” that the pouring 
out of oil upon the waves was a charm 
for the appeasing of a storm. The 
superstitious practice itself would ap- 
pear to have long since become obsolete 
(though in this we may be mistaken)* 
in the eccentric ritual of mariners: it 
has, however, be that as it may, left 
in the expression which we have been 


* Some of our readers, of those especially who can boast of an acquaintance with the su- 
perstitious notions and customs of our maritime population, may be able to throw some 
additional light, derived from existent superstitions, on this curious passage of our author. 
The editor of that interesting periodical, “‘ Notes and Queries,” would, perbaps, find in this 
particular a not unamusing or unprofitable subject for the scrutiny and elucidation of his 
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considering, an enduring trace in the 
language. 

** What,” asks Antonius, * about 
the others ?” 

Adolphus — “Some were sea-sick, 
and did nothing but vomit. The ma- 
jority, however, gave utterance to 
vows of all sorts. ‘There was an En- 
glishman who promised heaps of gold 
to the shrine of the Virgin at Walsing- 
ham, if he reached land alive. Some 
vowed all sorts of things to the shrine 
of the wood of the true cross, at such 
a place ; and others to a similar shrine 
in some other place. Some to the 
Virgin Mary of this church, and others 
to the Virgin Mary of that. Some 
vowed that they would become monks; 
and there was one who promised that 
he would go on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James at Compostela, 
making the journey with his head and 
feet bare, his body clad in nothing but 
an iron coat of armour, and begging 
his meals the entire way.” 

Antonius—* Did no one think of St. 
Christopher ?” 

Adolphus—* 1 could not help laugh- 
ing at one fellow, who, in a loud voice, 
as if he was afraid he would not be 
heard, vowed to St. Christopher, of a 
certain church in Paris, a wax candle 
as big as himself. Whilst he was 
shouting out his promises to St. Chris- 
topher, over and over, as loudly as he 
could, a fellow passenger who chanced 
to know him, touched him on the elbow 
and said, ‘ Take care, friend, how you 
make that promise. Why, if you were 
to call an auction of all your effects, 
you would not be able to fulfil it.’ 
Thereupon, in a low whisper, as if lest 
Saint Christopher should hear him— 
* Tush, you fool,’ he replied, ‘do you 
think I mean what I say? Let me 
once touch dry land alive, and I will not 
give him as much as a tallow candle.’” 

Antonius—<‘ The scheming dunder- 
head—I dare say he was a Hollander.” 

A gentle little picture of maternal 
love, a sweet pencilling of the poetry 
of description, is presently set before 
us. There is a charm in its very 
brevity. 

« Among all the passengers, I saw 
no one so calm and self-possessed as 
a certain young woman, who carried, 
nestled in her bosom, alittle boy whom 
she was nursing.” 

Antonius—‘* How did she act ?” 

Adolphus—“‘ She alone did not cry 
out, did not weep, offered up no vows ; 
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she merely pressed her infant closely, 
and prayed in silence.” What a sweet 
and beautiful picture ! 

The danger now becomes so immi- 
nent that the captain loses all pre- 
sence of mind, and with tears in his 
eyes proclaims that the vessel cannot 
be kept afloat above a quarter of an 
hour longer. 

Just at this critical moment land 
is hailed — a lofty promontory, upon 
whose summit is seen the steeple of a 
church. Here a striking and romantic 
scene is presented. From the deck of 
the sinking vessel the hapless voyagers, 
in an agony of hope bordering on des- 
pair, stretch forth their hands towards 
the little chapel on the headland, im- 
ploring the intercession with heaven of 
the saint, whoever he may be in whose 
honour its lonely tower has been erect- 
ed. As the ship drives landward, the 
inhabitants of the country are seen 
making signals, and by their gestures 
exhibiting their commiseration. 

The vessel is now fast settling down 
in the water, and every wave is break- 
ing over the deck. ‘The sailors, pro- 
viding for their own safety, appro- 
priate the ship’s only boat, recom. 
mending the passengers to lay hold on 
whatever planks, spars, oars, or the 
like, they can find, to enable them to 
float to the shore ; and this advice the 
majority are not slow in adoping. The 
boat meanwhile being overladen, is 
swamped before it has got clear of the 
ship, and every soul in it is lost. 

Our friend Antonius, who, like our- 
selves, has taken an interest in the 
poor, lonely, patient young mother 
already mentioned, cannot forbear ask- 
ing what in this terrible conjuncture 
became of her. 

Adolphus—* She was the very first 
to reach the land.” 

Antonius—‘* How came 
happen ?” 

Adolphus— “I and some others 

laced her upon a broad plank, and 
fashed her to it, so that she could not 
easily slip off. That done, we put into 
her hand a small stave, which we di- 
rected her to use as a paddle, and 
uttering a hearty prayer for her safety, 
we, with a long spar, pushed her off 
from the vessel, whose proximity 
might else prove fatal to her. It was 
really delightful to see how, holding 
her infant closely with her left arm, 
she manfully plied the paddle with 
her right.” 


that to 
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Antonius—‘*Ha! ha! the brave 
little creature !” 

In addition to her and her infant, 
but five, Adolphus included (so runs 
his story), were saved out of a total of 
fifty-eight. Adolphus himself escapes 
in company with a sturdy, courageous 
old priest, named Adam, on the stump 
of the mast. This portion of the nar- 
rative is very graphically related. 
Adolphus and a fellow-passenger, who 
assists him in loosening the stump of 
the mast from its place, have succeeded 
in launching it, and have each taken 
possession of an end, when old Adam, 
whose bulk under the circumstances 
was much more imposing than it would 
be on land, plunges from overhead 
between them, and insists upon making 
a third. Adolphus and his comrade 
are seized with consternation, ask him 
what brings him there, and tell him 
that he will sink both them and him- 
self. He, on the other hand, with 
pious courage, assures them of God's 
assistance, and insists into the bargain 
that there is abundance of room. Just 
at the moment, as they are struggling 
to get clear of the ship, they are 
caught by a sea, and the original com- 
rade of Adolphus has his thigh broken 
against the rudder; whereupon, faint- 
ing with pain, he lets go his hold, and 
is drowned. ‘The old priest offers up 
a prayer for the repose of his soul, and 
scrambles into his place; then accost- 
ing Adolphus, he exhorts him to keep 
a fast hold of Ais end of the spar, and 
to strike out vigorously with his legs. 
After floating a long way, their feet 
touch the sands, and they are drawn 
on dry land, in an exhausted state, by 
the inhabitants. The coast proves to 
be that of Holland, and Erasmus, like 
a true Dutchman, gives a high cha- 
racter for hospitality to his compa- 
triots. Adolphus vows never, while 
he is in his senses, to trust himself 
again upon salt water; and his friend 
Antonius pointedly assures him that 
he would much rather listen to stories 
of such adventures than be an actual 
partaker in them. 

Thus ends this spirited and amusing 
dialogue. 


COLLOQUY THE THIRD. 


“ HIPPOPLANUS,” OR THE ROGUISH HORSE- 
DEALER. 


What we call the world is, ofa truth, 
most villanously fond of giving vent 
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to its satiric humour ; one of its most 
approved, as well as amusing methods 
for the purpose, being the affectation 
of a sincere and zealous interest for 
morality, the public welfare, and so- 
forth. In this droll fashion we are 
used to behold slanders and libels to 
no end affixed to the characters of a 
number of conspicuous classes and oc 
cupations; these same, be it observed, 
being all the while not a jot worse than 
the unlibelled remainder, and rating 
even some of them among the most 
important and reputable of the com- 
ponents of the social aggregate. Thus, 
the profession of the law, for instance, 
comes in for a grand general sprink- 
ling of jeers and banter, from even 
the great wigs themselves, and the 
lofty, and junior-despising Q.C.’s, down 
to the humblest practitioner, on what, 
by a peculiar technicality, has been 
called “the half-crown side ;” and 
**fees,” and ** costs,” ** Chancery suits,” 
‘an attorney’s conscience,” “ Justice 
and the oyster,” and the like, are but 
moderate specimens of the reputation- 
murdering missiles, daily and hourly 
furnished forth from the aresnals of 
satire, for the artillery of the non-pro- 
fessionals. The sober-fuced disciples 
of Hippocrates and Galen take up, in 
like manner, a conspicuous position in 
the ranks of the devoted; and in such 
amiable phraseology as “doctor's bills,” 
** blood-sucker’s profits,” the drug. 
ging system,” &c., &c., does the 
great world of patients take vengeance 
on the poor doctors for exacting any 
charge whatsoever for wear and tear 
of brains — pens, ink, and paper for 
recipes—pills—powders—bottles, and 
eternal ‘gettin’ up-stairs!” Instances, 
of course, might be added up without 
number ; but of all the favourite butts 
for general gibing in the way in 
question, the regular votary of * the 
turf,” the professed dabster in horse- 
flesh, stands in undisputed pre-emi- 
nence, first and chief — “ facile prin- 
ceps.” 

What an amazing number of witty 
things are everlastingly bandied about 
—so much so, indeed, as to have almost 
all their wit long since knocked out of 
them—about ‘‘ jockeying,” ‘ doctor. 
ing,” ** scratching,” “hedging,” and 
a hundred other awful enormities, 
equestrian, veterinary, and to matters 
of the aforesaid “ turf” otherwise ap- 
pertaining, enough to make the hairs 
on a horse’s hide, had the poor beast 
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the sense to know but the tenth ofa 


tithe of them, 
“ To stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine :"— 


and, as every practitioner of the law 
is set down by the good-natured public, 
when in its jocular mood, as a gor- 
mandiser of costs —a decoying ogre 
whose prey is clients; as, in like man- 
ner, every grave and health-dispensing 
M.D., M.B., or licentiate of the Es- 
culapian craft, is duly aflirmed to be a 
blisterer and phlebotomist of patients’ 
purses, and everthing short of an ac- 
complice of the gravedigger, and even 
that, moreover, into the bargain ;—so, 
sooth to say, do our universal folk of 
the turf and sporting world stand forth 
in the public pillory of satire, from 
the trainer's stable boy, or the swell 
** gent” of the betting-house, upwards 
to “‘Sir Harry Beagle,” and ‘* My Lord 
Startall,” as a sheer, downright set of 
*blacklegs ;” or if, indeed, for some 
few out of the lot an exception be 
made, as though not having exactly 
waded quite knees deep in the inky 
hues of iniquity —for these does the 
exculpatory and saving verdict of the 
laughing world pronounce, that if not 
precisely knaves and villains, they are 
strongly to be suspected of knowing 
*¢ what’s what” a little too well; and, 
if not entirely corresponding to the 
character itself, are, at the least, un- 
mistakable next-door-neighbours and 
cousins-german to that “Q in the 
corner ” personage — ‘a bit of a do,” 
According to Swift's celebrated deri- 
vation, the terms “hypocrite” and 
*¢ horse-dealer ” were originally iden- 
tical in meaning ;* and all the herd of 
satirists, large and small, good, bad, 
and indifferent, since as well as before, 
have shouted in a similar cry, con- 
signing all connoisseurs in horseflesh 
to the doom of that unmentionable pit 
whither converge all the leading paths 
of human craft and deception. 

Our friend Erasmus, employed as 
he is in his Colloquies, in turning in- 
side out so many of the vices and 
humbugs of human nature and so- 
ciety — probing so many weak points, 
and having a laugh at so many foibles 
and failings—could not, we dare say, 
have prevailed upon himself to let the 
opportunity slip past of having a grand 
“shy” at these same equestrian con- 
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noisseurs and dealers, and accordingly, 
in his ** Hippoplanus,” treats his read- 
ers to some scores of hearty laughs at 
the expense of that class of his fellow- 
citizens. Although the horse-dealing 
folk of Erasmus’s day were restricted 
in their operations to the breeding, 
buying and selling, and hiring of the 
animal—that stupendous system which 
we call ‘‘the Turf” being, as yet, in 
the womb of futurity— still, there 
was, according to our author, no 
dearth of the faculty of cajolery among 
the class; and the knowing ones of 
the time, although not enjoying as 
wide a ficld of action as their succes- 
sors, would appear to have been by no 
means unworthy of being the prede- 
cessors of the extraordinary ‘ shots” 
and ‘‘ shavers” who knock a living out 
of horseflesh in this same nineteenth 
century of ours. 

The droll and whimsical story con- 
tained in the Colloquy before us, will, 
we are sure, strike those of our read. 
ers who are acquainted with Bocca- 
cio’s ** Decameron,” as bearing a con- 
siderable resemblance to many of the 
novels of that remarkable work—with 
this difference, however, be it ob- 
served, that Erasmus’s story is much— 
indeed immeasurably — better told. 
The vivacity, the easy humour, and the 
grace of style of the original—all three, 
of necessity but imperfectly conveyed 
in a translation—are inimitable. 

The openings of Erasmus’s dia. 
logues are, as we have already ob- 
served, ordinarily managed with much 
dramatic skill; and that of the dialogue 
before us is not an exception. Aulus, 
one of the two characters in the scene, 
catches a sight, at some distance, of his 
friend Phedrus—the other character, 
whose countenance, to his surprise, is 
overcast with a grave and singular ex- 
pression, very different from its usual 
one. He observes, moreover, that 
Pheedrus every now and then casts up 
his eyes to heaven; so that to Aulus’s 
mind, it is tolerably plain that some- 
thing out of the way, if not wonderful, 
must have happened. Anxious to be 
satisfied, he accordingly accosts Phx- 
drus, banters him upon the solemnity 
of his aspect, and asks him for an 
explanation. The reply of Phedrus 
is, that he is grave, because he has 
been at confession; where, in reply to 
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some further queries of Aulus, he has, 
he states, shrived and unbosomed 
himself of all his sins, one alone ex- 
cepted. His reason for this exception 
is, that the culpable deed in question 
has been so vastly to his fancy, that 
he can hardly all the while persuade 
himself that it isasin, Aulus is all 
anxiety for an explanation, and is 
quite charmed at the spontaneous 
offer of one on his friend's part. 

Phedrus, hereupon commences his 
recital as follows :— 

**You know,” says he, ‘* what a 
pack of impostors those fellows are, 
whose business is the selling and hiring 
out of horses.” 

‘¢ Indeed I do,” replies Aulus, ‘‘ too 
well: I have been bitten by the scoun- 
drels on more occasions than one.” 

«T lately,” continues Pheedrus, “had 
to set out upon a journey of some con- 
siderable length, and in which the ut- 
most expedition possible was required. 
Accordingly, I repaired to a horse- 
dealer, with whom I had some ac- 

uaintance, and about, I will not say 
the most honest, but the least roguish 
of the tribe. I told him that my bu- 


siness was of the last importance ; 


that I wanted a first-rate ammal, and 
that if he had ever treated me like a 
decent fellow, he must do so now. 
Whereupon he solemnly assured me 
that he would act towards me as if I 
were his own nearest and dearest bro- 
ther.” 

And he probably told no lie,” in. 
terposes Aulus, ‘for I dare say, the 
rascal would not spare his own brother.” 

** He conducts me to his stables,” 
continues Phzdrus, ‘‘ and tells me to 
choose out of all the horses there 
whatever horse I fancied. At length 
I was especially pleased with one. The 
horse-dealer applauds my judgment, 
and swears that a number of persons 
had bid him money for that identical 
animal, but that he had preferred 
keeping him up until some particular 
friend should want a horse. A bargain 
is struck, the money paid down, and 
I mount my purchase. Wonderful was 
the spirit with which my new charger 
gambolled and curvetted in setting off. 
In fact, you would have said that he 
was even a little too fiery. On I rode, 
rejoicing, for half-an-hour, or so; when, 
to my dismay, I found my horse 
knocked up, irretrievably blown, and 
immovable, even by the spur. I re- 
membered hearing that horse-dealers 
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were in the habit of making up beasts 
of the kind for the purpose of imposi- 
tion—neat and dashing things to look 
at, but, in reality, without bottom or 
working capabilities. I saw how the 
land lay. ‘Iam done,’saidI. ‘But 
never mind; I go bail, I'll pay that 
fellow off in his own coin when I get 
back.’” 


** What plan did you now adopt,” 
quoth Aulus, ‘poor, hapless eques- 
trian, as you were, thus bereft of your 
horse ?” 

‘The plan,” replies Phedrus, 
‘‘which circumstances dictated. Iturn- 
ed aside to a village hard by, and there, 
with a man whom I had some know. 
ledge of, I privately put up my horse, 
and hired another ; and thus provided, 
I proceeded onwards to my destina- 
tion. On my return, I of course gave 
up my hired animal, and find my own 
gallant charger splendidly refreshed 
from his fatigue, and looking as plump 
and natty a thing as ever. Mounting 
him accordingly, I return to the 
stables of the rascally dealer, whom 
I ask to keep the horse in livery for 
me for a couple of days, until I should 
want him again. The scoundrel in- 
quires how the horse had pleased me ; 
whereupon I swear by everything sa- 
cred that I never in the whole course of 
my life crossed the back of a finer 
horse ; that he seemed to fly, rather 
than to move with feet; that during 
the entire of my long journey he never, 
from first to last, exhibited the slight- 
est symptom of fatigue; and that not- 
withstanding all the work he had gone 
through, he was not in the slightest 
degree cut up, and had not lost an 
atom of his flesh. The fellow swal- 
lowed everything I said as truth, and 
set it down in his mind that he had been 
mistaken in the horse, and that it was 
a very different sort of animal from 
what he had sold it to me for. Ac- 
cordingly, before I departed, he asked 
me would I sell the horse? At first I 
denied point blank, saying, that if I 
should have to set out upon such ano- 
ther journey, I would not find iteasy to 
a myself with a horse like him. 

affected, however, on second thoughts, 
to change my determination, and told 
him that there was nothing so very 
precious in my eyes that I would not 
part with it for a good round price ; 
and ‘in fact,’ said I, with a laugh, ‘were 
there a tempting bid offered, I might 
not even balk at selling myself.’ ” 
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6 Capital 1” exclaims Aulus ; ** That 
was ‘diamond cut diamond,’ indeed.’ 
**To make a long story short,” 
continues Phedrus, “he would not 
let me go until I had set a price upon 
the horse, at which I would be content 
to sell him—a price which you may be 
sure was a pretty considerable chalk 
above what I had paid for him. Quit- 
ting the scoundrel, I now made out a 
smart blade, whom I knew—just the cut 
of achap to play a part in a trick of the 
kind. Repairing then to the establish- 
ment of the horse-dealer, my confede- 
rate, in a boisterous and i imposing sort 
of way, knocks, and calls out for the 
master. The latter makes his appear- 
ance, and his visitor imforms him that 
he wants a really fine horse, not mere- 
ly a dashing figure of an animal, but 
a horse who could go through his 
work in first-rate style) The dealer 
shows him a number of horses, and 
upon the merits of every particularly 
bad horse in the collection he was par- 
ticularly eloquent. In praise of my 
charger, he did not utter a word, firm- 
ly believing it to be such as I had re- 
presented it. But my friend, the sham- 
purchaser, easily recognising the horse, 
as well from the position of his stall as 
from his description, both of which I 
gave him, made particular inquiry as 
to whether that horse also was for sale. 
The rogue of a dealer at first pretend- 
ed not to hear him, expatiating most 
enthusiastically all the while in his 
praises of the others; but when the 
sham-purchaser, however he might ap- 
pear to fancy other horses, always turn- 
ed back to this particular one, and 
wanted to bargain about it, the knave 
at length said to himself—* It is plain 
that I was mistaken in my estimate 
of this horse ; here now is a stranger 
who at a glance has picked him out 
from among all the rest.’ The other 
still pressing the point, ‘ The horse is, 
indeed, for sale,’ says he, ‘but perhaps 
you will be deterred by the price.’ ‘I 
never would think a price,’ quoth the 
former, ‘ too high, if the article were 
really worth it, Come, what is the 
rice of that horse ?—out with it.’ The 
oes. dealer upon this names a price, 
a considerable degree higher than that 
which I had fixed, hoping to pocket 
the difference. At length they strike 
a bargain, and to preclude any suspi- 
cion of a trick, my friend pays down a 
gold piece, asearnest. He ordersthat the 


horse shall be fed—says that he will come 
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back after a little to remove him, and 
moreover gives a gratuity to the groom. 
The instant I learned that a regular 
sale had been effected — such that re- 
scinding it was out of the question—I 
post off, equipped in boots and spurs, 
to the horse-dealer. Almost out of 
breath—in a fever of haste, I shout out 
and hollo for him. He appears, and 
asks me what it is that I want? ¢ Let 
my horse,’ exclaim, I, ‘be got ready at 
once, for I must set out this present 
instant upon a matter of the most se- 

rious importance. ’ €Why, it is only 
but just now,’ says he, ‘that you di- 
rected me to put up your horse for you 
for several days.’ ‘ Very true,’ I re- 
ply ; ‘ but contrary to all expectation, 
this particular piece of business has 
turned up — in fact, an affair of state, 
and which, of course, admits of no post- 
ponement.’ ¢ Well,’ says he, ‘out of 
all those other horses you may select 
whatever one you like, but your own 
you cannot have.’ Task him ¢ why ?’ 
‘ Because,’ says he, ‘he is sold.’ 
Upon this I affect a mighty tumult 
of concern. ‘ Heaven forbid!’ I ex- 
claim, In the prospect of this parti- 
ticular journey I would not sell that 
horse—no, not for four times his value.’ 
I kick up a row, and exclaim, that ‘I 
am ruined!’ At last the dealer’s tem- 
per began to get excited. ‘ What is 
the use,’ says he, ¢ of all this fuss and 
squabbling? You fixed a price upon 
your horse, and I sold him. IfI pay 
you the money, you have no further 

claim upon me. ‘There is such a thing 
as law to be had, and you cannot com- 
pel me to produce the horse.’ I went 
on for a long while insisting in the 
most uproarious manner that he should 
produce me either the horse or the 
buyer, when at last, in a fury of pas- 
sion, he paid me down the money. I 
bought the horse for fifteen gold pieces, 
and sold him in this manner for twenty- 
six. The rascal sold him to my clever 
confederate for thirty-two pieces ; and 
he of course considered that it was bet- 
ter to make a profit of the difference 
than to give up the horse. Although 
to a certain extent appeased by the 
payment of the money, I take my de- 
parture, to all appearance most aw- 
tully mortified—he, on the other hand, 
begging of me not to take the matter 
so much to heart, and promising to 
make up for the inconvenience I had 
suffered, in some of our future dealings. 
In this way did I impose upon the 
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impostor. He has on his hands a 
horse worth nothing, and is in inces- 
sant expectation that the person who 
paid him earnest will come with the 
remainder of the money ; but nobody 
of course has as yet come, as nobody 
of course ever will.” 

«‘ But I wonder,” says Aulus, ‘ he 
has not tasked you with tricking 
him ?” 

** With what face,” replies Phedrus, 
‘or with what show of reason, could 
he do so? He did, indeed, on a 
couple of occasions complain to me 
that he feared the purchaser of my 
horse was a humbug. Whereat I 
turned the tables upon him, and told 
him that the man who, by a precipi- 
tate sale, deprived me of such a horse, 
richly deserved to meet with ill luck.” 

Such is Phedrus’ story of his being 
stupendously choused, bit, and done 
brown, by the ‘“ horse-repository ” 
man; and of his chousing and biting 


more stupendously still, and doing- 
browner the “ horse-repository ” man, 
by way of retaliation — a story which 
our readers cannot but agree with us 
in accounting first-rate, both as re- 
gards the matter and the mode of nar- 
ration. The dialogue concludes by 
Phedrus observing that his friend 
can now understand how it is, that 
mightily gratified as he is with his feat 
of cheating the horse-dealer, he has 
been unable to persuade himself to 
confess it as a sin; while Aulus, on 
the other hand, roundly asserts, that 
could he boast the achievement of the 
deed, so far from confessing it asa 
sin, he would claim from his country 
the erection of a statue in bis honour. 

And now, dear reader, at the end 
of this, our third specimen from * The 
Colloquies,” we and our grotesque old 
author, conjointly and most respect- 
fully, take off our caps, and salutingly 
take our leave for the present. 





AUTUMNAL 


SONNET. 


BY W. ALLINGHAM, 


Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt ; 
And night by night the monitory blast 

Wails in the keyhole, telling how it pass’d 
Through empty fields, from upland solitudes, 
Or wave scarce lonelier ; and the power is felt 
Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods 

Than any joy indulgent summer dealt. 

Dear friends, together in the glimmering eve, 
Pensive and glad, with tones that recognise 
The soft invisible dew in each one’s eyes, 

It may be, somewhat thus we shall have leave 


To walk with memory, when distant lies 
Poor Earth, where we were wont to live and grieve. 
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In the third volume of the life of the excellent and honest Chalmers, will be found 
some extracts from his evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons 
on education in Ireland. In speaking of the Irish Church, he says:—* I hold 
the Established Church of Ireland, in spite of all that has been alleged against it, 
to be our very best machinery for the moral and political regeneration of that 
country. Were it to be overthrown, I should hold it a death blow to the best 
hopes of Ireland. Only it must be well manned; the machine must be rightly 
wrought, ere it can answer its purpose ; and the more I reflect on the subject, 
the more I feel that the highest and dearest interests of the land are linked with 
the support of the Established Church, always provided that Church is well pa- 
tronised. I know not what the amount of the Government patronage is in the 
Church of Ireland ; but in as far as in the exercise of that patronage, they, in- 
stead of consulting for the moral and religious good of the people, do, in the low 
game of party and cor nmonplace ambition, turn the Chureh livings into the 
bribes of political subserviency; they, in fact, are the deadliest enemies of the 
Irish people, and the most deeply responsible for Ireland’s miseries and Ireland’s 
crimes.” 

But who can look back on the policy of centuries under which Ireland has 
been weighed down, and not complain, in humiliation, that the moral and reli- 
gious good of the people has but seldom suggested—seldom, alas! gained for 
Ireland the appointment of a pious and learned man to the high, the responsible 
office of a bishop of the Reformed Church in our country ? 

The selection of a good man, the elevation of one who has found favour on 
the simple score of merit, is especially a subject of interest and thankfulness to 
many who now look forward in hope and patience to the future of Ireland. 
Such has been the feeling at the promotion of Joseph Henderson Singer to the 
see of Meath. Fitness was his solid claim. Unblemished in personal character, 
accredited as a scholar and a divine, experienced in the work of the ministry, 
beloved by the great body of the clergy and laity of the Church to which he 
belongs, and by many in “other Churches, in which his praise had long been 
established for Christian libe rality and love of evangelical religion, his appoint- 
ment was grected with the homage of general approval. 

The subject of our memoir was born in the month of October, in the year 
1786. He was the youngest son of the late James Singer, of Annadale, in the 
county of Dublin. “From his earliest years he was remarkable for his love of 
reading ; it began in childhood, continued at school, and ceased not when he 
encountered the sterner studies of the University, which he entered at the early 
age of sixteen. Up to this time his life was one of quiet, regular industry —a 
plain routine of diligence, by which he was not only well prepared for entering 
fropefially on the expanded course now opened for him in Trinity College ; but 
by the training of a well-ordered mind, and with the modesty which so much be- 
comes ingenuous youth, he had the early prospect of a successful career within 
the walls where merit has its many triumphs. He entered under the late Dr. 
Lloyd, afterwards Provost of the College. With some it is of little moment 
whether the good and the learned, or the careless or incompetent, has been the 
guardian of thei sir studies ; but there are others whose nature finds a nurture, 
because a sympathy in their college tutor, by which the work of education is si- 
lently, but most effectually, promoted. This learned and good man, Dr. Lloyd, 
was especially beloved by his pupils; the softness of his nature, the liberality of 
his mind, the familiarity of his expositions of science, which he cultivated, and a 
modest, unobtrusive piety, which shed a pleasing and attractive light on his in- 
tercourse with the students, made him an auspicious and most appropriate tutor 
for the subject of this memoir. His pupil entered as a fellow-commoner. Dur- 
ing his undergaduate course he obtained every premium and certificate then 
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open to his competition, and ultimately received the gold medal on taking his 
degree. 

The patient and conscientious diligence which had become the fixed habit of 
his life, and the steadiness with which he won his way, in each and every de- 
partment of collegiate study, pointed toa fellowship as the fit object of his 
further efforts to attain. 

The variety and depth of reading which this required, even at the period of 
which we speak, have made the fellowship examination one of the severest tests 
to which a scholar can be subjected. Our student, however, had not only mas- 
tered the necessary studies of his undergraduate course, as he went along, but 
stored up accumulations of industry, gathered in gratuitous excursions into the 
advanced regions of fellowship-study, so that at an early period he was enabled 
to make his first attempt, not indeed in expectation of success (which on a 
maiden effort is exceptional), but with a view of testing his strength, and then 
husbanding his energy for the trying occasion, which is generally on the second 
sitting of the young candidate. 

In 1809, he first sate; his answering was very respectable; it secured him 
one of the premiums which are given in money. In the next year there were 
two vacancies, which were then filled up by the election of the late Dr. Elring- 
ton and himself. His answering on this occasion was not merely successful, but 
distinguished. Were we asked at this point to say, what were his peculiarities 
as a scholar or as a man, we would unhesitatingly answer, that he was an 
accomplished general scholar; perhaps more remarkable for the extensive 
range of his knowledge, than for exclusive excellence in any single subject of 
study. 

Active industry was the law of his being; his time, his talents, his diligence, 
were all conscientiously appropriated to purposes of duty and usefulness. He 
was pious from his early youth. His natural gifts included that courtesy of 
demeanour which is always attractive; and the grace of religion imparted the 
glow of a zeal, tempered with moderation — thus adding sunshine to daylight, 
and consecrating each gift to the service of the Giver of them all. 

The arrangement as to pupils was then different in the University from what 
it is at present. The extent of connexion, or amount of popularity arising from 
character, interest, and other influences, which in so many ways combine, regu- 
lated the profits of the tutor, and caused the preference which gave the supply. 
With his general character and good address, a cheerful courtesy, a classic 
taste, variety of information, combined with excellent conversational talent, and 
an extensive acquaintance in the country, it was scarcely possible that Mr. 
Singer should not have been a most popular tutor. At least there is no doubt 
as to the fact, that he was one of the most favoured by the public, as was evi- 
denced by the number of his pupils. 

Nor was this confidence misplaced. His care of the young students com- 
mitted to his charge was parental. How often has one been gently turned aside 
from idleness or folly — others guided and encouraged in the pursuit of truth, 
by his timely and affectionate intervention! Without the sternness, but yet 
with the influence of authority, he could stir the conscience by a judicious 
appeal to the generosity of youth, and touch sympathies at once powerful and 
sensitive. ‘The hand that pens this memoir can testify to the excellence and the 
felicity of suggestions which flowed so naturally from one at once loved and 
respected. By these, can he well remember, his own early doubts were removed ; 
his hesitations and crudities ; the ebbings and flowings of his mind, in the pe- 
riod which just preceded the first settling down of his opinions, all so kindly 
met ; instruction so seasonably communicated; the best authors judiciously 
recommended ; books courteously offered, and each made an occasion and a 
text for further explanation ; these are now remembered with the same glad- 
ness of heart in which the friendship of more than thirty years is preserved as 
yet unabated. 

A remarkable period was about this time opening on Ireland, and especially 
on the IrishChurch. An earnest religious feeling manifested itself in an anxious 
desire for giving to the people a knowledge of the Scriptures; and both in the 
laity and amongst the clergy this began to work with effect. The habits and 
pursuits of College life were not calculated to foster what was then supposed rather 
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to indicate the fervor of the Puritan than the sincerity of sober religion ; and, 
consequently, in the University, it did not at first appear to make much impres- 
sion. But God has His own ways and His own instruments: Dunne and Matthias, 
Roe and Daly, Cleaver, Otway, Woodward, and Irwin, with other lights in the 
Church, were now above the horizon ; whilst laymen, intelligent and pious, such 
as Warren and Pennefather, Jackson, North, and Scott, all spoke fearlessly, and 
some laboured earnestly for the unrestricted use of a free Bible, as the basis of 
education. To this they looked as a saving remedy for Ireland. In the Uni- 
versity Mr. Singer was pre-eminent, if not then peculiar, in siding with the 
evangelical movement; he became officially connected both with the Bible 
Society and the Church Missionary Society; and the records of both testify 
the ability and the fidelity with which he maintained their cause, as that of 
evangelical religion, in its purity and in its power. The stirring up of opinion 
about this time brought out a spirit of political and secular controversy, with 
its usual accompaniments. 

With the strife of tongues in faction or party he had no sympathy; in truth, 
he was the sincere supporter of Catholic Emancipation, in which, it may be 
observed, he had the concurrence of such men as the present Bishop of Ossory, 
and the late Dr. Chalmers. ‘These truly good men seem to have taken one 
common view, that truth is best promoted by impartial freedom and direct en- 
couragement; by the energies of its own unrestricted and proper agency, ‘‘ rea- 
son, Scripture, and prayer ;” and that any penalty or coercion for the exercise of 
the rights of conscience, is calculated rather to provoke and perpetuate the greatest 
hindrances to the genuine gradual progress of truth and freedom. It is said by 
the biographer of Chalmers, that in later years he spoke of Emancipation as “ an 
historical blunder,” but never intimated a change in his own opinion upon it ; 
and this we might well understand, upon a moment’s reflection. So far as re- 
sults may have falsified expectation, it is only with those who have read history 
untruly, in anticipating that the policy of Rome would be changed by increasing 
the political power so much at all times under its command, Such, certainly, 
have made a great historical blunder. But they who looked forward to the in- 
creased energy of Protestantism, not, indeed, to maintain a political ascendancy 
for a section, but to diffuse religious truth, in the spirit of truth, amongst the 
people ; and who trusted in the peculiar power which belongs to God's Word, 
under God’s blessing ; and that the freedom won at the Reformation, enabled 
us safely to concede what we claim — liberty for all, in the great conflict of 
free discussion — they are fortified by the record of history, and the lessons 
of experience. When Protestantism has exhausted its own energies and proper 
resources, and in the vigour of free action fails to win its way enaseenteny> 
then, and then only, may we distrust the policy which ‘ rejoiceth in the truth, 
and hopeth all things!” Meanwhile let Protestantism be in earnest; it can as- 
suredly defend itself, and more. 

The stir in the Church now began to work largely; it threatened schism. A 
form of sound words, without the power of what they esteemed as saving truth, 
did not satisfy the yearnings of zealous and earnest men, Episcopal chapels were 
happily their first refuge; and thus, many who might have rashly separated them- 
selves from our Church, found at once within its pale that it had indeed many 
mansions. The liberality and prescience of the then Archbishop of Dublin, the 
late Dr. Magee, were at this time providential. In the true spirit of the 
Reformed Church, in which he was so distinguished a prelate, he sanctioned, nay, 
encouraged every such arrangement by which piety or zeal might at least be 
retained in its communion; and each differing section, whether Arminian or 
Calvinist, Ecclesiastical or Evangelical, with other sectional titles, might find 
that in the Scriptural latitude of the Church’s Articles, and the equity of its 
discipline, the breadth of the Gospel was not less honoured than its depth ; the 
many-sidedness of truth, the variety of its apprehension by minds differently 
constituted, all provided for in that true catholicity of spirit, which meets the 
wants of man, and is accredited by the Word of God. ‘The great substance of 
truth may truly be held in a large and liberal variety of individual apprehen- 
sion. 

Mr, Singer was prominent in the ranks of the Evangelical section. By 
these the great doctrine of justification by faith alone, was now made the theme 
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of the pulpit. It came out just as if it were a new discovery, and as if all else 
should be overlooked in preaching. If we might offer a friendly criticism, we 
would say, that it was made by many (not by him) the exclusive theme, rather 
than the great principle with which practical truths should ever be inseparably 
connected. The effect was, to raise the Antinomian spirit, which confounds the 
teaching of man’s duties with the preaching of human merit, and thus tended to 
narrow Christianity into the dogmas of a single school of a section of the Church, 

But nature has its storms and its stagnation; its seed-time and its harvest. 
And so, no doubt, it is in the kingdom of grace. All this was working for 
good. 

Mr. Singer was appointed to be chaplain in one of these chapels, called the 
Magdalen Asylum, where he officiated most usefully for many years. In the 
University pulpit the preaching had been, and not improperly, dogmatic and scho- 
lastic in general; but it must also be allowed, it was not often very earnest. 
From his faithful voice, when there heard in the pulpit, the fixed characteristic 
of his preaching was in harmony with his creed. ‘lhe good and gentle Lloyd 
at length became Provost of the College. His selection of University preachers 
now threw a weight into the side of the scales which had theretofore been light~ 
weighted; and the men were not wanting for the set time. O’Brien, then known 
to few, and only as the secluded student, retiring and reserved, was sum- 
moned forth by one, who, as his tutor and friend, knew his love of truth, his 
classic taste, and almost fastidious discrimination. The friend and tutor of both 
(then their Provost) encouraged and provided for the good of the College, the 
pulpit ministrations of Singer and O’Brien. A spirit of progress began to ani- 
mate the University. The growth of physical science, and other enlightened 
advances in the general movement of the age, began to give evident impulse to 
study, and provoke isolated efforts, by which the way was prepared for general 
and systematic improvement. 

Mr. Singer's influence amongst the students had been for some time manifestly 
felt. When Junior Dean of the College, his good taste, and correet appreciation 
of those decencies of life which have a homely but real share in moulding 
character, led him to require and obtain for the students several privileges 
which they valued, which have since been followed up by a more exact attention 
to their comfort and propriety. So special had been this service, that at the end 
of his year of office, he was presented by the students with a most gratifying 
address, and the substantial accompaniment of a silver vase, cup and cover, 
with an appropriate inscription. 

Thus, in everything connected with the character of the College, and the 
happiness of the students, whether as the servant of Him, of whom he was 
neither ashamed nor ostentatious, or in the administrative duties which secured 
order and decency amongst the students, he alike commanded their esteem and 
won their gratitude. Others there were, amiable and worthy men, with colder 
views, but still most exemplary in their collegiate offices, by whom, also, the 
preparation was forwarded for the decided impulse and advance which, under 
the provostship of Dr. Lloyd, was admittedly given to the University in science 
and religion. 

Mr. Singer’s mind was always active and employed. His extensive, and (it 
might be said) indiscriminate reading, stored his memory with every kind of 
available knowledge. As Secretary to the Royal Irish Academy, general 
science claimed a share of his attention: whilst the early numbers of the Chris. 
tian Examiner record excellent specimens of his Biblical criticism. 

This periodical was then very ably conducted, though, as might be supposed, 
not uniform in the excellence of its numbers; but it had the aid of several 
distinguished writers. Can we forget the learning and the pleasantry of Cesar 
Otway, in the graphic sketch of real life—ay, real Irish life ; the depth of in- 
tense feeling, or the lighter graces of his playful and sportive humour—the 
tender touch that started the tear—the lively parenthesis that provoked the 
laugh—the power that probed the conscience, and the pathos that won the 
heart? Who can forget the racy didactic style of Woodward ?—then the vigour 
of the downright Daly—forcible always, pleasant often, uninstructive never?—the 
exact pen of Singer, more learned, more accurate, always discreet ?—but one and 
all were in harmony with the heartiness of a generous Christianity, Nor 
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can we overlook one other rare but special contributor ; one who, at this time, 
was silently growing in that grace which afterwards has made him so great an 
instrument of usefulness, and so great an ornament to the University, and the 
Church of which he is now so distinguished a prelate—the accurate, the pro- 
found O'Brien, here lent a helping hand, with his occasional and modest paper. 

Influences thus without and within the walls of the University, made the 
season of Dr. Lloyd's provostship in every way auspicious. Science shone more 
brightly—religion more warmly ; and the genuine tendencies of a mind liberal, 
and enlightened, modestly but sincerely pious, brought the influences of his posi- 
tion, as Provost, at once to bear on the improvement of the system of edu- 
cation, and the encouragement of a healthful and earnest spirit of reli- 
gion. The course of Mr. Singer was now more free, and his position more 
influential; his labours extended, not varied in character. O’Brien came out 
novel and fresh. He reasoned out of the Scriptures with the precision of science, 
but with classic purity. But more than this; the great central truth of the 
Reformation, with all its incidents and limitations, was by this able master now 
propounded and analysed with a completeness and persuasion that laid an 
arrest on the judgments and the consciences of all who heard him. Logical 
exactness, metaphysical acuteness, ethical candour, were applied to the record 
of the written Word; and the doctrine of justification explored and expounded 
with wisdom and power. This noble effort of pulpit teaching—this key to the 
Reformation, at least to its chief treasure, is one of the greatest contributions 
from the Church, since the days of Ussher. So has said Dr. Chalmers. Why 
is it not published and eee by the University? Mr. Singer, or as we 
may now rather call him, Dr. Singer, began to find himself in a companionship, 


He had some years before availed himself of a privilege, which, on the re- 
enforcing of the celibacy statute, had been secured for such as had obtained 
fellowship, under the supposition that it was to be treated as obsolete. He had 
married in 1822, Mary, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Crofton, senior 
chaplain of Kilmainham, and niece of Sir Hugh Crofton, of Mohill, in the 
county of Leitrim; and thus, perhaps, in the discipline of a domestic life, cal- 


culated under God’s blessing to sanctify his affections, he may have been the 
more fitted for guarding with tender interest the sons of other parents, with 
whom he could sympathise as a father. Year after year was now transferring 
to the Church one after another of his former pupils. At length he saw Mr. 
O’Brien appointed to fill the office of Archbishop King’s lecturer in Divinity, 
a day of hope and joy for the Irish Church. Light thus was breaking within 
and without; the gradual but sure progress which warms and cheers the 
heart, and fills it with thankfulness of spirit. After a service of thirty-one years 
in the University as a junior fellow, Dr. Singer took his place at the senior 
Board, on the vacancy occasioned by the death of Dr. Hodgkinson, the late 
Vice-Provost. 

The excellence of Mr. O’Brien’s college career commended him to public 
notice. His sermons fixed his reputation; his lectures to the Divinity class 
gave it greater publicity. The straightforward and high-minded Lord De Grey 
was now appointed to the Viceregal office. ‘The public patronage was regarded 
by him as a trust for the public good. With him modest merit was not left in 
seclusion or obscurity. ‘The deanery of Cork became vacant; it was conferred 
on Dr. O’Brien: the see of Ossory afterwards becoming vacant, he was pro- 
moted to the episcopal office. This enriched the Church without, but it spoiled 
her in the University. The late Dr. Elrington was then Regius Professor; he 
was both a learned and conscientious man, but he belonged to a school of 
divinity, more Arminian and Erastian than that which O’Brien would have fa- 
voured. The career of Dr. Elrington was cut short in this professorship; and, 
much respected and much valued by those who were in his intimacy, he died, 
and thus left a vacancy of great importance in the University to be filled up. 
Dr. Singer was now a senior fellow, and to him the appointment was offered, 
together with a small living in the diocese of Raphoe, which he accepted. Thus 
was his future life allotted between the duties of his parish and the professor’s 
chair in the University. The amiable prelate who presides over this diocese, 
appointed him to the Archdeaconry of Raphoe, which, without adding to his 
emolument, gave him position with the clergy. 
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His success in his parish was such as might be expected, where a single- 
hearted desire to do good is the genuine motive and the animating principle, 


No greater benefit, no richer blessing can be conferred on a country parish, than 
when it is made the residence of a sincere, kind, conscientious incumbent, with 
a household trained in Christian usefulness — a wife and mother, devoted and 
earnest ; and all impressed with the responsibility of influence and position. 

The pulpit which he now controlled sounded forth that attractive message 
which meets the exigencies of man, and goes to the heart when it comes from the 
heart. The schools in the parish were made effective. The clergy of the diocese 
found a friend of no ordinary value, as their adviser and fellow-worker ; and 
especially at a time when, thrown upon their own slender resources, unaided by 
any public grant, they had to maintain, under great discouragement, the princi- 
ple of a free Bible, as the basis of | age education. 

Nor in the University were his labours now less successful. Not only were 
the general duties of his professorship discharged with entire satisfaction, but he 
volunteered a course of private lectures to his class, on the subjects connected 
with pastoral theology; these were so highly prized, that at the close of the 
term in which they were delivered, the students presented him with a splendid 
Bible, and a most touching and beautiful address, the spirit of which was the best 
testimony that his teaching had been accompanied by the signal blessing of God. 

His long and faithful services in College ; his connexion with the many friends 
of evangelical religion ; the affection and the confidence with which so many in 
the Church regarded him as their safe and tried counsellor and friend ; his ac- 
knowledged and extensive learning; his great experience as a pastor and a 
teacher; his uniform avoidance of the squabbling politics of the more worldly. 
minded ; all had marked him for many years as one eminently qualified for the 
Episcopal office. But he had been the consistent friend of Scriptural education ; 
and this had put him, at least for a season, under positive disability. 

«* The Church in Ireland,” says Mr. Stephens, in his very learned work, ‘has 
always been made subservient to political purposes: and even the grossest igno- 
rance has been no obstacle to advancement to the highest ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments.” Such is the testimony of an eminent English ecclesiastical lawyer—a 
sad and sickening comment on the degradation of Ireland by British statesmen, 
for the low and servile purposes of a mere game of party. 

From 1609, the year in which Daniel took the first degree of D.D. in the 
University, to 1778, one hundred and eighty-eight bishops had been consecrated 
in Ireland, or translated to Irish sees. ‘This is a period of 164 years. Of these, 
only twenty-three were fellows of the University! This has been noticed in a 
manuscript of Primate Newcome, written in 1773. Has it since been diffe- 
rent? In no country would the upright use of patronage tell more powerfully. 
If merit were the sure path to eminence, merit would be the path uniformly 
trodden, and men would not seek the backstairs and byways of intrigue and 
servility. 

Dr. Singer, like many others in Ireland, both lay and clerical, had patiently 
submitted to an exclusion from preferment and patronage. It has been a policy 
of pressure and trial to many honourable, good, and modest men, who neither 
sought nor sanctioned any form of political ascendancy; but hoped to find that 
their own conscientious adherence to what they hold to be the great principle of 
the Reformation, might not, at least, neutralize the just claims of personal in- 
tegrity and special fitness for the public service. 

On the appointment of Lord Derby to the Premiership, that high-minded 
nobleman openly announced his determination to look for the best men for pre- 
ferment in the Church, leaving all free to form their own opinions on the subject 
of National Education. This policy was safely and happily entrusted to the 
generous and chivalrous Viceroy, who was honoured with the responsible charge 
of Ireland. Never was there one more eminently suited to his office. Noble, 
frank, dignified, accessible: there was in him the force of genuineness, the 
power of sincerity, the attraction of a thoroughly kind good-nature. His policy 
was simple and straightforward: it was, therefore, firm and just, but fair and 
generous: merit was the surest title to favour. The Deanery of Emly became 
vacant. [He inquired, he observed ; he diligently informed himself of the 
claims of men in the departments from which he might have to elevate 
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them. The first offer of the first vacancy in his gift was made to the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, to Dr. Singer ; but, as alres ady an archdeacon, Dr. 
Singer respectfully declined the favour ; it was then bestowed on a man of modest 
but genuine piety and worth, the Rev. Denis Browne. 

The see of Meath next became vacant. Speculation was busy as to the pro- 
bable successor of the late bishop. Several names were suggested; the name of 
Dr. Singer was naturally prominent. 

Lord “E clinton made ‘his selection; creditable alike to his discernment, his 
impartiality, his desire to give the C hurch the service of one of the best and 
and wisest of her sons, whose example and teaching might help forward the 
good mission of peace, freedom, and truth. The letter in which this choice 
was communicated is indeed worthy of the heart from which it emanated ; 
breathed goodness, kindness, and generosity: it did homage to merit, and 
justice to ‘the Unive rsity, whilst it presented the Church in Ireland with that 
precious gift, a godly and learned bishop. 

The see of Meath is one of much consequence, and peculiar rank. The bishop 
is usually, if not always, made a privy councillor, and generally is consulted on 
Church matters by the Executive Government. He also ranks next to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. It was once filled by the learned and gifted Ussher, a name 
so dear to the University and the Irish Church. To his great influence and au- 
thority is it supposed that the Genevan theology has so much prevailed in the 
Trish branch. This may be so; but it may also be that, in the grand compre- 
hensive economy whic h encircles Churches and nations, there are diversities 
of gifts and special peculiarities, which are rather matured than conferred by 
human agency— 

“ Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen qualis decet esse sororum.” 


There is no doubt of the prevalence of the Calvinistic school of theology 
amongst our clergy as a body; though now much relieved from the severity and 
the gloom of its e: arlier hist sry. We would say it is now, as it may be found i in 
the sober expositions of the enlightened Chalmers, and (as we believe) in 
the creed of the bishop now of the see of Meath ; it amounts to an humble but 
unconditional allowance of the sovereignty of God, in grace as in nature; the 
supreme direction of every process in the order of sequence, ending indeed in the 
unfathomable mystery of free grace, but an accountable agency of man, needing, 
from first to last, grace to begin, to sustain, to complete, to continue through- 
out eternity. But with our good bishop, as with the wisest and best of our 
clergy, the harsher dogmas of paradox, and the unseemly bitterness which 
spiritual pride too often ” engende ‘rs, never mar the generous “and gracious invi- 
tations of a missionary Christianity. He has commenced his episcopal course 
in the humble spirit ‘of a Christian pastor; and, aided by excellent men in his 
diocese, especially by his unassuming but admirable archdeacon, there is the 
fairest promise of a rich blessing on a life of duty. 

We have always wished for the Irish Church protection and justice. It stands 
in a most peculiar position at the present time. The anxiety for the convenient 
maintenance of a Protestant Government rather than the conscientious support 
of the Protestant religion; the hostility of classes, nurtured by the perversion 
of creeds; and the disc ‘ouragement of right feeling by the neglect of right prin- 
ciple, had, in by-gone days, put every thing out of joint, and left us in almost the 
difficulty of despair. Man has done ‘comparatively but little as yet in the way of 
reformation, but aoa has done much; and the clouds are clearing off, the light 
is breaking, the good safe path is opening plainly before our eyes. We must 
be forbee aring one with ‘another r; we must make every fair allowance for the cir- 
cumstances under which others may have been placed, in the providence of God. 
The ministerial office, whilst it requires the banishment of strange doctrine con- 
trary to God's Word, beautifully enjoins the duty of * maintaining and setting 
forward, as much as in us lieth, quietness, peace, and love.” 

The means employed should always be worthy of the end to be accomplished. 
We want an earnest, practical Christianity, to permeate and pervade our 

eople, from the highest to the lowest. Influence generally descends. ‘The 
bihop, active, vigilant, liberal, but not lax in maintaining wholesome discipline ; 
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upholding sound Scriptural catholicity of doctrine, availing himself of suit- 
able opportunity to admonish as to encourage, might in each diocese, with the 
efficient instrumentality of well-ordered parishes, be the salt, nay the life of active 
usefulness. Would that our institutions were rather judged by their genuine 
tendencies than by their abuses and corruptions !—would that they were made 
really and truly to work out their proper and primary purposes. We would 
have then, indeed, more good bishops: multiplied instead of reduced: a smaller 
jurisdiction, perhaps, with an income equitably adjusted to the proper require- 
ments of their position, and the dignity and duty of their high office. 

The opinion of Dr. Chalmers as to the capability of the Irish Church might 
then and thus be tested. Great indeed has been its progress in later years; 
and much has the agency of the Irish Church been blessed in many places, but 
much more might still be done in quiet parochial improvement. The Protestant 
portion of our people have still to learn much as to their own responsibilities in 
upholding the cause of the Reformation. The Church has been hitherto main- 
tained so as to supersede substantial voluntary aid, but not so as to satisfy the 
exigencies of the present crisis without such aid. To supplement what remains 
of our Church property with abundant free-will offering, is now the great problem 
which may decide the fate of church extension. But let us, at least, demand 
from our rulers good bishops, and the distribution of patronage for the moral 
and religious good of the people. 

We may have few book divines; few who have had the leisure with the learn- 
ing, or both, with the independence to allow the fame of authorship to be open 
to fair competition ;. but we have still good, discreet, faithful men, not wanting 
in learning nor deficient in administrative power: their fidelity so long uncor- 
rupted has disproved the dogma that a state Church is necessarily servile. In 
him whose character we have thus touched in rapid ontline, we hope to see al- 
ways, the plain, patient, quiet excellence which does nothing exceptional, but 
everything with Christian propriety. We should, perhaps, have noticed the ge- 
neral correctness of his composition ; his written sermons were classically cor- 
rect, and always effective. Indeed, we have often heard of his paper on the 
occasion of the death of Dr. Lloyd, the late Provost, which he read at the Irish 
Academy, and was accounted as one of the most graceful and tender tributes to 
the memory of departed worth. 

His classical studies had always been attended to with, at least, impartial dili- 
gence, and this cultivated a purity, indeed an elegance, in his composition. It 
gave both copiousness and correctness of expression, for which he is remarkable 
both in writing and speaking. Several admirable specimens of his sermons have 
been published—some preached on special occasions, at ordinations and for his 
degrees in divinity, and others which are to be found in the Jrish Pulpit. 
Many unpublished sermons were preached for charitable institutions, but most, 
and not the least valued, in the general course of his pastoral duty. 

The active and every-day occupation of one so worked, as a fellow of the College 
and as chaplain to the Magdalen Asylum, with the other active duties which he 
had volunteered to discharge, left neither leisure nor opportunity for authorship ; 
but his rooms were the habitual resort of men of learning, as they have con- 
tinued to be the place of meeting for every assemblage of the students, devoted 
to purposes of philanthropy or missionary enterprise. 

In looking back on his whole career, it seems most attractive in its calmness, 
its quiet usefulness, its consistency, and its success. Principles, not impulse— 
earnestness, not fanaticism — merit, not interest— have moved him onward and 
upward. The very evenness of a life of such constancy in duty makes it diffi- 
cult, and more than difficult, to do it jnstice in a brief description; and yet it 
speaks with greater power, perchance, than the limner can wield, to find that in 
the hearts of those who knew him best his name is affectionately registered as 
their tutor always to be remembered, their friend ever to be loved. Nor is the 
lesson uninstructive, to find honour and position at length overtaking him on 
the straight path of duty, from which he never strayed in search of either —a 
lesson truly the most needed for Ireland, the sufficiency and success of self 
reliance diligently depended on, under the Divine blessing. 





Excursion to the Limbos. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO THE LIMBOS, IN SPIRITUAL COMPANY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


Ir happened one evening last midsum- 
mer, or something later, when the sun 
was far advanced in the furious sign of 
the Lion, that, oppressed with the 
fatigues of business, and still more by 
the persecutions and importunities of 
certain of my own species, from whom 
there was no escape save through the 
gates of sleep or the jaws of death, 
languid and exhausted, I sunk at 
length into awelcomeslumber, favoured 
by the drowsy twilight in my chamber 
and the cushioned ease of my roomy 
elbow-chair. Yet it was not sleep 
that came over me, but a state of the 
mind and body resembling sleep, yet 
different from it, whether you call it 
a@ swoon or a coma; probably much 
the same condition of our fearfully and 
wonderfully constituted system to which 
the world owes so many marvellous 
disclosures and entertaining voyages 
and peregrinations—of the isles, for 
instance, of Barataria and Laputa, 
Ogygia, and the new Atlantis, with 
all the wondrous continents, islands, 
peninsulas, cities, seas, lakes, and ri- 
vers, discovered and described by such 
illustrious travellers as Rabelais and 
Lucian, not to mention the Arabian 
explorers of Ginnistan and the German 
tourists in Faeryland. 

Presently stood before mein the spirit, 
as visible as was ever form in the flesh, 
and not perceptible by that sense only, 
but by the smell also—namely, a deli- 
cate sub-sulphurous odour that always 
accompanies him, my attendant angel, 
fiend, or demon — for there is an af- 
fecting mixture of evil and good in 
him, as I have learned by an acquain- 
tance of a score of years —and with 
more than usual tenderness in his man- 
ner, and a preliminary rap under the 
table, accosted me thus— 

«* But pray, sir,” quoth the reader, 
*¢first inform us of the name of your 
friend with the delicate smell of brim- 
stone about him; what is he called 
when he is at home in his own country, 
which I suspect is a very warm climate, 
and explain also by what right you 
possess the privilege of having a demon 
of distinction in waiting upon you, as 


if you were Socrates, Merlin, or Doc- 
tor Faustus ?” 

Truly, [am noneof thethree, nor Don 
Diego of Madrid ; but I pray you con. 
sider if such sorry people as Mr. Par- 
tridge, and his modern representative 
Zadkiel, mere common almanac-mak- 
ers, are permitted to keep their pri- 
vate imps; if Mrs. Haydon is allowed a 
whole corps of rapping, and, for aught 
that I know, strapping spirits in her 
house in Harley-street ; ifevery tramp- 
ing brunette of a gipsy has her fami- 
liar at command—nay, every wrinkled 
old fortune-telling crone in the realm 
her organ of communication with the 
unseen world, in the form at least of a 
black cat — surely I, who am one of 
Apollo's clerks, to say nothing of my 
olen appointments, may be permitted 
to retain a solitary poor devil by way 
of a page or a valet, in my suite and 
service. As to my familiar's name, 
I neither know it, nor have I ever put 
the question to him. He may be As- 
modeus or Mephistopheles, for aught 
that I care, though I don’t believe he 
is a fiend of quite so high a position in 
the world you wot of. However, his 
name, whatever it may be, is probably 
not a Christian one; and yet to ask 
it would be like questioning him in his 
satechism — a dangerous thing to do 
with these demons, as every body knows 
who has had any dealings with them. 

Well, after tapping the table, which 
he did playfully and satirically, to 
show his contempt for the spirits of the 
rapping family, he desired to know 
what I did lingering in the populous 
city— 

“Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air” — 


when all the rest of mankind were 
gone forth among ‘the pleasant vil- 
ages and farms adjoined,” to enjoy the 
fresh breezes, the verdure of the fields, 
and the song of the birds in every 
bush. 

I was gratified to hear him quote 
Milton so familiarly; but being too 
courteous to make a remark upon it, 
I contented myself with answering his 
civil question, pleading my manifold 
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cares and concerns, clientships, trustee- 
ships, executorships, guardianships, 
directorships, and the whole troop of 
professional, social, and domestic obli- 
gations, overwhelming me as the 
mountains did the Titans of old. In 
all which there was, I confess, not a 
little exaggeration; for I had always 
the vanity of wishing to be thought a 
busier and more important personage 
than in reality I am. 

** Nonsense,” said he: ‘ the greater 
a man’s burthens, the more reason for 
casting them from his shoulders. Why 
the deuce, man” —I was diverted to 
hear a demon use the expression — 
«don’t you do as other men do—wind 
up those affairs of yours in one way or 
another ; finish as much as you can; 
leave the rest to complete itself, and 
away to the groves, if you are a poet 
ora lover; to the brooks, if you are an 
angler; or the sea, if your tastes are 
nautical ?”’ 

I sighed from the depths of my soul, 
and said a demon little knew what it 
was to be oppressed with human cares. 

‘*Doesn’t he, indeed?” replied he, 
with a comical grin. ‘1 suppose you 
think we have no law business with us; 
a very likely story in a country where 
lawyers and attorneys are as plenty as 
blackberries. Let me tell you, fair 
sir, you are not the only person I know 
of who has got more affairs on his 
hands than he knows well how to get 
through ; — why, I'm on a tour of re- 
creation myself at this present mo- 
ment.” 

From this I conjectured that my 
spiritual friend was himself a lawyer or 
solicitor; but I feared to ask him, lest 
I should be mistaken, and offend him, 
perhaps past forgiveness, 

«* So your worship is on a tour of re- 
creation ?” I said, repeating his words. 
‘*T have told you so,"’ replied he. 
«You are a lucky devil,” said I. 

** And you shall find me a good-na- 
tured one into the bargain,” he an- 
swered ; ‘for I am ready to take you 
with me, if you would prefer a ramble 
in my company to lying there snoring 
in your chair, and awaking to-morrow 
to undergo all your vexations over 
again.” 

‘Will the tour be a long one?” I 
inquired. 

** By no means,” said he, “ by the 
conveyances I epee to take, and 
with my knowledge of the geography 
and the short-cuts.” 
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«* Expensive ?” I demanded. 

‘* Not half as expensive,” returned 
the fiend, ‘as a single night in one of 
the d—d hotels in this city of yours. 
By-the-bye, if you have any friends 
among the keepers of those houses, 
give them a word of warning; they 
little think what a reception we are 
providing for them in the country I 
come from.” 

«* A warm one, no doubt,” said I, 
‘*having had personal experience of 
the race of extortioners in question.” 

‘* We are fitting up a great house 
expressly for them,” said the fiend, 
with a terrible grin. 

‘¢ A prison, of course ?” quoth I. 

‘*No; not a prison,” he answered, 
with a laugh at once malicious and 
mysterious. 

** A house of correction, then ?” 

** No,” with another laugh of the 
same kind, 

‘¢ Prisons, jails, dungeons, peniten- 
tiaries; what other penal abodes are 
there? Oh, I suppose you are pre- 
paring galleys for the scoundrels ?” 

‘‘ We are fitting up nothing else but 
& GREAT HOTEL for them.” 

Oh! the look and the laugh that ac- 
companied this revelation !—although 
not an innkeeper, I trembled with ter- 
ror. 
Then he gave me some details of 
this most appropriate punishment that 
could possibly be inflicted on the Bo- 
nifaces ; how they were to be arraigned 
and convicted at their own bars; how 
they were to be scorched, in secula secu- 
lorum, by their own wax-candles; how 
all the caravanserais in Turkey, and all 
theinns in Russia and Spain wereto give 
up.their legions of fleas to stock the bed- 
rooms with; how they were to be in- 
exorably doomed to drink their own 
wines pure; how they were to be 
served and waited on through endless 
ages by their own waiters ; how their 
own interminable bills were to be pre- 
sented to them every morning and 
every night, while eternity lasted ; and 
how they were to be made to undergo 
in the spirit what they had so ruthless- 
ly inflicted on others in the flesh—the 
horrors of paying their own flagitious 
reckonings. So minute, indeed, were 
these infernal arrangements for the 
entertainment of our earthly hosts, 
that, taking a hint from the well- 
known proprietor of the Hotel 
Gibbon at Lausanne, who had the ho- 
nour of originating the charge for 
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eveillage, it was admirably provided 
that, while the hotel-keepers are never 
permitted to slumber, by reason of the 
armies of fleas, and other nocturnal 
visitations, they are rigorously to be 
made to pay through the nose for the 
service of being roused from their beds 
after nights of sleepless torment. 

« Such place, ” concluded my de mon, 
again quoting Milton, with a facetious 
change of a word or two— 


“ * Such place eternal justice has prepared 
For those extortioners; here their prison ordained : 
How very like the place from whence they fell.’ ” 


By this, as well as his former quo- 
tation, I perceived that devils can 
quote other books as well as Scripture 
to the purpose. With mine Milton is 
a favourite author; his command of our 
great bard has often astonished and 
pleased me. One cannot help praying 
that Paradise may not be irretrievably 
Lost to a being with so fine a taste for 
poetry, let his faults be what they may. 

Even thus was I fairly committed, 
while I scarcely hi ad my wits about 
me, to anexcursion in very question- 
able company. 

**Good heaven!” I could not help re- 
flecting, when it was too late to retract, 
“ what will become ofme, if I am judged, 
wherever we travel together, by the 
old maxim, ‘noscitur a sociis?’ It was 
a relief to me when I found my com- 
rade had no notion of a tour in any 
part of our planet at all. When [ 
asked him where he proposed we should 
ramble, he said he had a great mind to 
take a few days’ ride through the 
Limbos. 

** You have heard,” 
lands I speak of.” 

‘They lie on the frontier of your 

native country,” said I, nervously, not 
liking to pronounce its name, not 
indeed thinking it quite polite, even in 
his ears. 

«¢ Exactly,” 


said he, ‘* of the 


said the angel; “ they 


are to us what the principalities of 


Moldavia and Wallachia are to the 
Turks ; those are the provinces I pro- 
pose that we should invade together.” 

* And occupy like the Czar ?” said 
I, smiling. 

‘For a material guarantee,” he 
added, grinning from ear to ear; and 
mounting, at the same moment, an 
invisible winged fiery cob, or pony- 
hippogriff, swift as the electric fluid it- 
self, he beckoned to me to jump on 
the back of another that was just the 
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match of it—an order which, being un- 
der the influence, I suppose, of a certain 
description of mental intoxication, I 
obeyed without hesitation; nor had I 
taken my seat two seconds before we 
were several thousand leagues beyond 
the farthest nebula yet discovered by 
astronomers. If I had only borne ¢ 
commission from Professor Airey or 
Lord Rosse, I could easily have brought 
back news of several thousand new 
comets, and nearly as many planets, 
which we passed in our course, some of 
them many times bigger than the great- 
est as yet ‘known, and others so ridicu- 
lously ‘minute that, as my guide said, 
it was absurd to rank them as planets 
at all, though the inhabitants, he as- 
sured me, believed themselves the 
finest fellows in the universe, and that 
the only use of all the rest of the spa- 
cious firmament was to save them a 
few pounds of candles in the year. 

We slackened our pace as we reach- 
ed what Lucretius not badly describes 
as the * flammantia menia mundi,” 
and as we flew side by side, for it was 
flying more than riding, says my de- 
mon abruptly— 

“«* Have you ever read Bellarmine— 
his treatise on purgatory, I mean ?” 

It was easy to answer in the nega- 
tive, which I did; but the question 
alarmed me, lest my companion should 
differ from me in his religious opinions, 
foreseeing how very unpleasant a 
squabble on a point of doctrine might 
be at such a distance from Christen- 
dom, and in such society. But there 
was no danger; my friend was not con- 
troversially disposed any more than 
myself ; he only wanted to give me the 
Cardinal's views as to the countries we 
were bound for—namely, that they 
were four in number, or rather that 
the invisible abyss is divided into four 
cantons, the lowest of all being the pro- 
vince of the unpronounceable name, de- 
signed for the attorneys, innkeepers, 
and all malefactors like them; the se- 
cond the Purgatorio, where certain 
souls satisfy divine justice by various 
terms of suffering, from ten thousand 
years up to asmany millions— nay, per- 
h: aps billions, trillions, and quadr illions. 
Bordering on this is the Limbo of in- 
fants, or little children who die unbap- 
tised; and lastly comes the Limbo 
Patrum, which, having been designed 
for the settlement of the good men 
who died before the Christian era, and 
who were then advanced to higher and 
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happier seats, has ever since remained 
vacant, 

** One house to let,” said I, ventur- 
ing to be a little merry, as I nese 
the fiend himself had no great respect 
for Cardinal Bellarmine’s knowledge 
of invisible topography. 

‘The very remark M. Drelincourt 
makes in his Dialogue on the Descent 
into Hades,” said my fellow-traveller ; 
* but, you must know that is the ve ry 
place I propose to take you to in the 
first instance.” 

** We shall, no doubt, find plenty 
of room, by your account,” said I; 
‘*more room, I apprehend, than good 
cheer. 

‘*T have never yet visited that limbo 
myself,” replied the spirit: “but I 
have reason to believe we shall not find 
it asempty as Bellarmine states. A re- 
port goes that it has been lately turned 
to another use, and is now the Limbo 
of all abortive things.” 

** Such a place would be curious to 
visit,” I observed. 

Then we jogged on a short billion 
of miles or so, statute measure of the 
Cosmos, neither of us speaking, but 
both buried in thought and meditation. 
For my part, I was internally deploring 
that the opportunity I now enjoyed of 
visiting those remote and m: urvellous 
parts of the universe, had not fallen to 
the lot of Baron Humboldt, or our own 
Herschell, who would have profited by 
itso much more than I could hope to do. 
At length my sulphureous friend broke 
silence, by exclaiming— 

«* What a well- informed divine Vir- 
gil was to know so accurately as he 
did where the Limbo of little children 
was situate, on the frontier of Hades, 
forming the very porch or entrance to 
Hace 


“*¢ Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo !'” 


«How well put in is the flentes!” 
I observed. 

** Continually crying, as usual, the 
little i imps,” saidhe. «No doubt, the 
composition of the neid had many a 
time been interrupted by the squalling 
brats of the Roman matrons. The 
poet had often wished them in Limbo, 
I dare say.” 

“And farther,” I added; after 
which I related the well-known mot 
of Father O’ Leary in defence of Purga- 
tory, which amused my good demon 
immensely. He laughed so that you 
could have heard him across the equi- 


noctial—his “ho! ho! ho!” resem- 
bling three distinct claps of the loudest 
tropical thunder. 

Very soon after we reached the vast 
dismal frontier territory in question. 
It was easily known what place it was 
by the prodigious and pitiable clamour 
that began to salute our ears; but 
what else was to be expected where 
so many millions of helpless babes 
were congregated without a mother to 
suckle, or a nurse to soothe them with 
a rhyme or a lullaby ? Methought that 
some score of stepdames might have 
been spared from another place to do 
them a few maternal offices, or at least 
a few she-wolves of the tender breed 
that gave milk to the Roman twins. 

My companion (probably from hav- 
ing no children of his own) showed 
none of my tender parental feeling for 
the mob of little squalling shadows 
through which we pursued our way ; 
but was engaged in remarking what a 
preposterous thing it was that the ves- 
tibule of Oreus should be a larger re- 
gion than Orcus itself; for, as he ar- 
gued, if we put together all the infants 
who perish without b: iptism, including 
not only those who died after birth, 
but before it, and add the whole pro- 
bable number of human abortions, 
from a variety of causes, physical and 
moral, the total must amount to near 
two-thirds of the human race. I sus- 
pect my spiritual friend overestimated 
the contributions to the Limbos from 
the last of the three sources; nor am 
I sure that he did not borrow his cal- 
culations from Mr. Bayle, in his article 
on Guy Patin. 

«Tf you are right,” I observed, *‘ we 
cannot say of the Limbos of babes 
what Horace says of the entire re- 
gion— 


“* Domus exilis Plutonia !’"” 


«* Do you remember,” says he, “* the 
story Diogenes Laertius tells of his 
namesake the cynic? Observing at 
the city of Mindos what huge gates it 
had for so small a place, he recom- 
mended the inhabitants to keep them 
shat, lest the town should escape 
through them.” 

‘‘Lord! what a learned devil you 
are!” quoth I to myself; and, solilo. 
quising thus, we entered the ‘Limbus 
of the fathers, which we found iby no 
means such a vacant, desolate place as 
Bellarmine would have led one to ex- 
pect. ‘To be sure, there were no fa- 
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thers there, nor mothers either; so 
far his eminence was right; but the 

lace was, nevertheless,crowded enough 
in all conscience —-in fact, the British 
Museum is not more over-stocked ; 
and, for objects of curiosity, you will 
soon acknowledge, as I did, that the 
Limbus we were then in is not to be 
rivalled by that or any other museum 
in the world. 

It was now designated the Limbus 
of all abortive things ; in fact it is, with 
respect to literature and art, science, 

olitics, and human knowledge and 
nen devices in general, what the 
Limbus of infants and embryos is in 
relation to the human race. Now, fi- 
gure to yourselves what a mighty space 
that must be which contains all the 
miscarriages, failures, fallacies, impos- 
tures, quackerics, chimeras, baiiled 
hopes, idle fancies, frustrated designs, 
unsuccessful enterprises and broken en- 
gagements of our vain, presumptuous, 
restless, ambitious species; all the 
shrinkings of ill-weaved ambition; all 
the shortcomings of audacious self- 
conceit; every bubble blown by knav- 
ery, admired by folly, and exploded 
by timeand experience ; hopes not to be 
realised ; projects not to be executed ; 
foundations without superstructures ; 
things begun, never to be finished ; 
Deedalian contrivances; Icarian fai- 
lures ; the flights of Phatons, and toils 
of Sysiphus. 

The fiend was pleased to find the 
report true to which he had before al- 
luded; only he suspected, and I be- 
lieve with reason, that the Limbo we 
had now reached was identical with 
that known so well as the Paradise of 
Fools. 

** Ha!” he cried, “ it iseven as I an- 
ticipated. You shall see something to 
repay the fatigue of the long jaunt you 
have had through the airy wilderness. 
See, we are now in the district or coun- 
try of Bubbles. You will recognise the 
originals of many impositions and de- 
lusions that you have met with in your 
reading—nay, many that have made a 
noise in your own time ; for, no sooner 
is a bubble burst to human observation, 
than it is borne upwards or down- 
wards (mathematically or astronomical- 
ly speaking either expression is equally 
correct), and transported hither, where 
it remains for ever a perpetual memo- 
rial of human ingenuity, knavery, and 
folly.” 

Curious and amazing, indeed, be- 
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yond description, was the show that 
then presented itself. There I saw 
preserved, in their original dimensions, 
with their gay colours as fresh as when 
the breath of rogues or fanatics first 
inflated them, all the celebrated bubbles 
on record. The air was full of them, 
floating like balloons of all sizes and 
hues. The arrangement was not at all 
unlike that adopted in the Crystal 
Palace, there being a separate compart- 
ment or district for each class of ob- 
jects; as, for instance, the bubbles of 
antiquity; those of the middle ages ; 
those of more recent date, even down 
to the present day; with subdivisions 
for literature, politics,; arts and 
sciences, religion, and soforth. In 
the modern chamber, which is the first 
you enter, we were pleased to see the 
table-turning imposition already regis- 
tered and deposited. What we saw, 
was a vast, unsubstantial, circular 
board, infinitely larger than that in 
King Arthur's banquet-hall—perhaps 
not much less than one of Saturn’s 
rings—with a circle of shadowy gulls 
and simpletons about it; their hands 
linked, and all spinning round toge- 
ther, with their lack-lustre eyes staring 
on vacancy, and their mouths open in 
the usual manner of gaping idiots. ‘The 
fiend laughed again in his own thun- 
derous way; and had the malice to 
give the table a violent push, which 
set it twirling with vastly-increased ra- 
yidity ; so fast, indeed, that I quite 
fost sight of the ring of fools, who 
seemed nothing any longer but a cir- 
cular wreath of mist, apparently sta- 
tionary. 

‘* Now are the poor fools in Paradise, 
atanyrate,” lthought tomyself, hoping, 
I must own, that some boobies of my 
own acquaintance—whom I shall not 
name—were among the invisible re- 
volvers. 

A similar group we found dancing 
round a hat, big enough for the head 
of Orion, which was frisking round 
along with them ; and will frisk, I sup- 
pose, until time shall be no more. 

Not far from where these ridiculous 
rotations were going forward, we came 
to what seemed to me a vast pond or 
lake, probably as large as the lake of 
Constance or Geneva. It was, in re- 
ality, an enormous cold bath, in which a 
multitude of poor, lean, shivering ghosts 
were seen sousing themselves with the 
utmost enthusiasm ; and only pausing 
now and then to drink up the cold wa- 
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ter with the same avidity. To me 
they had, indeed, a porous appear- 
ance, as if they were made of sponge, 
capable of soaking up any quantity of 
moisture, and giving it out again, on 
being duly squeezed or wrung out like 
a napkin. On mentioning this idea to 
my cicerone, he ‘* grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile ;” and snapping up one 
of the miserable dripping spectres who 
happened to be nearest, he gave him a 
squeeze, as if he had been a lemon. 
You would never believe me were I 
to tell you the number of tons of cold 
water that gushed and squirted in all 
directions out of him. But truth is 
truth; and I vow and protest, that 
100,000,000 cubic feet of water came 
from the wretch’s extremities alone. 
I saw other hydropathic apparitions 
standing under cataracts equal to ten 
Niagaras, by way of douche baths ; 
while some were moving about, wrap- 
ped up in sheets, as if they had carried 
off their graveclothes along with them. 
The mere sight of the poor, chilly, 
half-drowned simpletons gave me a 
frightful catarrh; and even my friend, 
warm as his constitution was, com- 
plained of a twinge of the rheumatism ; 
so that we were very glad to leave the 
infernal Graffenberg behind us for 
other curiosities, which we might in- 
spect with safety. 

The mesmeric bubble detained us 
a long time. We tried sundry ex- 
periments on the sleepers, cutting off 
their heads while they dozed, which 
they did not seem to mind more than 
if we had only tweaked their noses, 
We turned one gentleman inside 
out, like a glove, without awakening 
him ; we requested another to tell us 
what it was that was always boiling 
and seething in the bowels of the 
earth, producing earthquakes and vol- 
canos. He knew all that was going on 
there, as if it had been his own kitch- 
en; and when we asked him how he 
managed to see to so vast a depth, 
he assured us his occiput was the 
part of his head he saw best with; 
and spoke of his eyes as very poor 
organs, indeed, for mere visual pur- 
y0Ses. 

The medical department which ad- 
joined was of incredible extent. 
There were marshalled all the quack- 
eries that ever flourished. There we 
saw all the celebrated charlatans, St. 
John Long and Mr. Morrison, among 
others ; and an army of hypochondriacs 
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of both sexes, but the female chiefly, 
consisting of a thousand millions, at 
the lowest estimate. The number of 
phials was as much beyond my power 
to count as the grains of sand on the 

a-shore. ‘The panaceas and elixirs 
vite were alone enough to fill a mu- 
seum. Otenvibe an immense cloud 
of dust of various colours in one cor- 
ner of this section, I was told it con- 
sisted of the powders of a thousand 
doctors, including, no doubt, the fa- 
mous powder for killing fleas, which 
made a certain French mountebank so 
renowned. Ina vast cabinet, or me- 
dicine chest, not far distant, was the 
original antimony-pill of Paracelsus; 
next it was the celebrated anti-earth- 
quake pill, that was so much in vogue 
in London after the destruction. of 
Lisbon; but, of pills in general, I 
may say that there was quite a uni- 
verse of them. I saw Morrison’s, 
Holloway’s, Cockle’s, and the Widow 
Welch’s. On some shelves the boxes 
were bursting; and their contents, fall- 
ing to the ground, looked like nothing 
so much as storms of hail seen from a 
little distance. In fact, I took them 
to be hail, until I observed some of 
the most gluttonous of the hypochon- 
driacs gathering them up in baskets, 
and swallowing them down as if they 
had been so many sugar. plums. 

My companion, spying a box that 
was labelled as a sovereign remedy for 
the rheumatism, bolted the whole of it, 
containing about a thousand pills at 
the least, but was not much better for 
the dose. For my part, I knew the 
uselessness of all such nostrums too 
well to try them, and I was not a little 
vain of having more sense and expe- 
rience, on one point at least, than a 
demon. 

Coming to the machinery depart- 
ment, there was such a clatter “of 
wheels and pulleys, combined in all 
possible ways, that the noise was deaf- 
ening. ‘These were the various prac- 
tical solutions of the problem of the 
perpetual motion. Hard by were to 
be seen a number of mathematical 
mountebanks, busy squaring circles, 
trisecting angles, and doubling cubes. 
I was not in the least surprised to find 
also, in the same division, the existing 
contrivances for warming and ventilat- 
ing the Houses of Parliament, with the 
plan for purifying the Thames, and the 
wonderful system in force for enforcing 
the responsibility of railway companies 
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and their servants. The latter was 
one of the most admirable bubbles in 
the entire collection. 

The library of this Limbus was one 
of its most remarkable curiosities: it 
consisted of all the unfinished works of 
authors in all languages, from the 
dawn of letters to the present day: 
There were all the splendid ideas of 
poems, histories, romances, and com- 
positions of every class, which those who 
conceived never executed or com- 
pleted. There were shelves of abor- 
tive epics (John Dryden’s, alas! among 
the number), and cases of embryo trea- 
tises on every art and science under 
the sun. The very catalogue exceeded 
in extent the Bodleian. What an il- 
lustration of human presumption and 
human weakness was the enormous 
collection of prospectuses there accu- 
mulated in eternam memoriam! Alas! 
I saw there some of my own literary 
designs; for there is nothing too 
small, as there is nothing too large for 
this vast supernatural repertory. In 
the dramatic department it was most 
entertaining to remark the number of 
tragedies which had turned out farces, 
and the number of farces and comedies 
which had, on the contrary, contributed 
to the seriousness and sorrows of the 
world. In the department of biogra- 
phy and memoirs, the library, too, was 
exceedingly rich. There was the no- 
torious life of Bacon that overlooked 
his philosophy, and that of the Duke 
of Marlborough, with his military ca- 
reer leftout. Just as we were leaving 
thissection, they were bringing in anew 
work, to add it to the collection. My 
eyes may have deceived me, but it 
looked exceedingly like the memoirs 
of a late eminent Irish poet, edited by 
a noble lord. 

In political pamphlets, it is impos- 
sible to imagine a library half so com- 
plete, but we preferred visiting the de- 
partment where the political bubbles 
themselves are preserved for the edi- 
fication or amusement of men and an- 

els. 

First and most conspicuous, not only 
by its huge size, but by its glitter, 
was the existing French empire. Its 
glitter was evidently false ; that of foil 
and tinsel—not of gold, or even silver. 
I observed to my comrade that as the 
bubble had not yet burst, it had got 
into Limbo before its time. His ex- 
planation was, that the Commissioners 


of Abortions have a power to forestall 
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the proper period for lodging a bubble 
or public delusion, in cases where the 
period of explosion is sure to arrive, 
though never so long delayed. But 
the Empire was only the last of a long 
series of political impostures furnished 
to the collection by our versatile French 
neighbours. I saw all their constitu- 
tions in order, from 1789 to the pre- 
sent hour. They were very conve- 
niently and neatly disposed in the pi- 
geon-hole escritoire of the Abbé de 
Siéyes, from which some of them had 
originally been produced. Our own 
dear country had furnished some curi- 
osities too, particularly projects to pay 
off the national debt, plans of sanatory 
reform, schemes for national education, 
and a number of charming dreamy un- 
dertakings to reconcile the punishment 
of crime with the comforts and luxu- 
ries of criminals, and make prisons and 
penitentiaries as like snug, commo- 
dious and handsome country-houses as 
possible. We had also contributed 
two superb bubbles, long since burst 
and vanished into air, called Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage ; 
to which there were recently added 
from Ireland another brace—namely, 
Tenant Right and the Repeal of the 
Union. 

The mention of Ireland, by-the-bye, 
reminds me that in the Library I ob- 
served the Pacata Hibernia lying on 
the floor. It turned out, on inquiry, 
that it had long ago been placed on 
the shelf as one of the most visionary 
and hopeless of human projects; but 
the course of recent events having most 
perversely and inexplicably belied and 
frustrated Fate itself, the Commis- 
sioners had lately taken it down, and 
erased it from the catalogue. 

We had now got nearly enough of 
abortions and such like curiosities, and 
began to think the Limbo had not got 
much more to show, when we were 
abruptly accosted by a shadow who 
stood there, officiating as a guide or 
porter, I fancy, and who, pointing 
with his skeleton finger in a particular 
direction, informed us that we must go 
that way if we desired to see the Pa- 
norama of Human Knowledge. This, 
he added, was asight better worth see- 
ing than anything we had yet beheld, 
which we did not believe, but still al- 
lowed ourselves to be directed by him. 

A short walk through a dismal, dusky 
avenue led us to the Panorama. The 


name was not particularly appropriate. 
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The place where we stood was the brink 
of a stupendous precipice, or more like 
the edge of a bank of clouds, floating 
highintheether. Fearfully approach- 
ing the margin, I looked over, as I 
was desired, but with extreme caution, 
the height was so dizzy. 

“IT see nothing,” I cried, ‘ but 
something resembling a boundless dark 
sea, greater than the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian oceans united in one ex- 
panse.” 

The blackness of this mighty tract 
seemed to my sight, though [ strained 
it to the uttermost, perfectly monoto- 
nous, unbroken by the smallest lumi- 
nous streak or speck. It was sublime, 
but melancholy and gloomy to a degree 
that made one shudder. 

My companicn, havingsharper sight, 
as became a being of his order, soon, 
however, began to discern a small white 
spot in the midst of the infinite black- 
ness, and pronounced it to be an islet, 
something like the rock of St. Helena. 

*¢ It is so,” said the shadow, who had 
followed us; and at the same moment 
I also perceived the speck with the 
help of a great telescope, which he 
placed in my hands. 

** What a monstrous disproportion,” 
I cried, ‘* between light and darkness! 
But where is the Panorama you pro- 
mised us a sight of?” 

‘* Stupid !” exclaimed the fiend. « I 
now understand what it is that lies 
before us. That infinitesimal spot, 
that mere point of light, not bigger 
than one of the asteroids, is, no doubt, 
the entire circle of your boasted know- 
ledge and learning, the sum-total of all 
your advances in every branch of 
science and erudition. Pitiful as yon 
speck in the ocean is, you must divide 
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it among all your sages, and philoso- 
phers, and authors, and discoverers, of 
all kinds, since the beginning of the 
world. Possibly in a thousand mil- 
lions of years it may become visible 
without the help of the telescope: 
hardly much sooner, I calculate.” 

My feelings were hurt by the tone 
of mockery the demon assumed so very 
unseasonably, for I required no hum- 
bling at that moment. I gazed on the 
prospect beneath me with a sentiment 
of the deepest humiliation, not un- 
mingled with flat despair, when I cast 
my eyes to the right and left over that 
measureless empire of darkness, so 
profound, so illimitable, so triumphant. 

We were now much nearer Purga- 
tory than I had ever dreamed of find- 
ing myself; in fact nearer than was 
comfortable; for though the actual 
distance was 29,000,000,000 geogra- 
phical miles as the crow flies, the mer- 
cury boiled in my pocket-barometer, 
and the buttons on my coat were on the 
point of melting. At this you will 
not be surprised, when I remind you 
that it is agreed by all the most learned 
Catholic doctors that the qhentny of 
fire and actual heat in the Purgatorio 
is equal to that in the Inferno—the 
duration of torment making the only 
difference between the two places. 
Be this as it may, I never got such a 
broiling. My companion offered to 
give me a plunge in the hydropathic 
lake, but 1 begged of him to conduct 
me back to my chambers, being anxious, 
fevered as I was, to take a few notes of 
my journey while my impressions were 
vivid, 

This he obligingly did; and it will 
probably be at least a month before 
we take another excursion together. 
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THE DREAM OF RAVAN.—A MYSTERY. 


PART Il. 


Tue first Kanda closed with the con- 
solation of Mandodari. At the open- 
ing of the second, Ravan resumes the 
narration of his dream. It chances 
that while he lics asleep, overpowered 
with the heat, at the base of an ancient 
column or obelisk, on the banks of a 
mighty river, Zingarel, who had been 

watching at his side, rises, with that 
indomitable thirst for knowledge which 
distinguishes the sex, to scan more in- 
tently the curious charac sters and hiero- 
glyphics, that cover the time-worn 
monument. In her tip-toe eagerness 
to accomplish this, the clasps, which 
fasten Chrystalline on her arm, give 
way, and the amulet drops, without 
her being sensible of the loss, into the 
bosom of Ravan. Fatal loss! Fatal 
female curiosity that occasioned it! 
The talisman that ensured her safety, 
and averted evil, no longer guards her ; 
and misfortune is, for a time, mistress 
of her destiny. A dark, terrible object 
in the adjacent waters now fixes her 
attention, by its mass, its wonderful 
shape, its strange utterings, and its 
motions so indicative of power. Is it 


Leviathan, or Behemoth, or one of 


those creatures of the gigantic s aurian 
tribe, that possessed our fenny world 
and its waters, before it was yet trod- 
den by the foot and glad lened by the 
voice of man? The “description given 
of this great creature of the deep, re- 
minds us of the magnificent picture in 
Job, of him who is ‘styled ‘king over 
all the children of pr ide” :— 


“ By his neesings a light doth shine ; 

And his eyelids are like the eyelids of the 
morning. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps ; 

And sparks of fire leap out. 

Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 

As out of a seething pot or cauldron. 

His breath kindleth coals, 

And a flame gocth out of his mouth.” 


The great creature advances, seizes, 
and carries off Zingarel. Aw akened 
by her screams, Ravan rushes into the 
river to her rescue, and puts forth all 
his Titanic strength to arrest the mon- 
ster’s course ; but in vain. 


“The sword of him that layeth at him can- 
not hold ; 

The spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

He esteemeth iron as straw, 

And brass as rotten wood. 

Darts are counted as stubble ! 

He laugheth at the shaking of a spear. 

He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: 

He maketh the sea like a pot of ointment, 

He maketh a path to shine after him: 

One would think the deep to be hoary.” 


And thus, cleaving his path through 
the foaming billows of the river, the 
amorphous ‘ravisher of Zi ingarel makes 
for the depths of the ocean ; whilst she, 
borne weeping and reluctant upon his 
scaly back, extends her arms to the 
shore, calling out in her sense of utter 
isolation, 
oan dinam man-dina-vatsala, 
kathan-vityajase, rajan, bhitam, asmin, 

sarijjale ! 
O king, to the wretched so tender, 


Poor me, in this river water terrified, how 
canst thou thus abandon ? 


Baffled and stupified with grief, 
Ravan stands in the water, gazing upon 


the receding monster, when, smiting 
his bosom in a sudden movement of 
despair, his hand strikes against the 
talisman, which, till then he had never 
noticed. Aware of its importance to 
the welfare of Zingarel, and of the 
fatal consequences which must result 
from its loss, of which he has already 
had this terrible sample, he resolves 
to make one last, desperate effort ; 
and, if he cannot rescue her from the 
monster, at least restore to her posses- 
sion the amulet, on which her safety 
depended, and through which she 
might yet escape the dark fate that 
seemed ‘impending over her. He seeks 
the cave of some Divars, a species of 
eastern Tritons, and taking off his ten- 
fold, gemmed tiara, and his heavy 
collar formed of the large pearls ob- 
tained in the fishery of Lanka, or 
Ceylon, tenders them to the Divars 
for their aid. The eyes of the Divars 
glisten at the sight of the promised 
reward, and they eagerly accept his 
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proposal ; but all is nearly lost by the 
greediness, mutual envy, and perverse- 
ness of the Divars’ wives, who no 
sooner behold the sparkling jewels 
proffered by Ravan, than they com- 
mence fighting for their possession, 
and raise such a horrible clamour in 
the cave, that the Divars beseech 
Ravan to take his gems away, as the 
only mode of restoring peace among 
their females. This proposal, how- 
ever, brings the latter to their senses ; 
and, sooner than lose the treasure alto- 
gether, they come to the curious com- 
promise, that the jewels shall be con- 
sidered common property ; but, that, 
at every new moon, they, the Divars’ 
wives, shall all be weighed, and the 
heaviest shall have the first choice of 
the jewels for that month; the next 
heaviest the second choice, and so on 
to the end. No sooner has this com- 
pact been made, than they all fall to 
eating voraciously, in hopes of better- 
ing their chance of success ; and, thus 
released, the Divars yoke their sea 
chariot, an enormous shell, to a train 
of gigantic, red, shrimplike sea-horses; 
and, placing Ravan in the seat of 
honour, and taking their tridents and 
harpoons, proceed rapidly to sea, in 
pursuit of the saurian monster. 

As soon as they come near enough 
to give some hope of accomplishing 
their object, Ravan is desirous that 
the Divars shall approach the monster 
cautiously from behind. But they are 
mad with wine, with the excitement of 
the pursuit, and with the hope of se- 
curing the splendid recompense before 
them. They pay no heed, therefore, 
to his entreaties, but rush right upon 
the creature's flank, and receive, in 
consequence, a stroke from his power- 
ful flipper, which crushes two of the 
red sea-horses, and nearly sends the 
whole equipage, and those within it, 
to the bottom. Warned by this cala- 
mity, the Divars cut the traces of the 
slain horses, and fall back to the rear. 
But here a violent lash of the monster's 
tail covers them with a deluge of foam, 
and creates an abyss in which they are 
nearly engulphed. Emerging from 
this second danger, they are averted 
from further effort, by a warning voice 
in the air, and they behold the hoary 
form of Lingastya—the ancient Rishi 
of the Sea, one of the favourite chil- 
dren of Varuna, the Hindu Neptune, 
who, sitting at a distance in his conch, 
with his two green-haired daughters, 
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cautions them against further approach 
to this terrible monster. Ravan is 
fain to submit to the voice of Lin- 
gastya, whose experience has given 
him a prophetic power like that of 
Proteus. ‘aking a last look at Zin- 
garel, he beholds her standing on the 
back of the giant alligator, with her 
arms outstretched towards him; and, 
holding up Chrystalline to her view, 
he flings the talisman with all his force 
towards her. The little sea-cow, by 
some secret sympathy and power on 
her own element, guides the flight of 
her crystal grotto straight to the hands 
of Zingarel, who receives it in her out- 
spread scarf, and is filled with joy and 
courage at its repossession—with a sad 
smile she waves her scarf to Ravan— 


et “longum Vale, Vale!” inquit— 


Here the good Mandodari is heard to 
sigh ; and as, according to the etiquette 
of all Eastern courts, it is considered of 
rigor to re-echo the slightest feelings 
and sentiments of royal personages, 
the whole of the assembly take up the 
sorrowful utterance, and sigh, or feign 
to sigh, in unison with her. The at- 
tempt proves distressing to some of the 
old Rishis, and veteran Senapatis, and 
ludicrous on the part of others; and 
the effect of the whole is to produce 
a very singular and undignified com- 
bination of sounds, which interrupt 
the Titan’s narrative, and try his pa- 
tience for a full quarter of an hour. 
Silence and decorum being at length 
restored, he proceeds with his tale. 
He remained—thus runs his rela- 
tion—long in a state of stupid ab- 
straction, gazing vacantly on the black 
but ever-lessening shadow which the 
receding monster interposed between 
himself and the setting sun, and scarcely 
daring to contemplate in its reality 
the great change which had thus fallen 
upon his existence. He is at last 
roused to a sense of the present by the 
Divars, who are anxious to return to 
their cavern, not only to claim their 
reward, having accomplished at least 
one great object of their attempt, the 
restoral of the talisman; but also, be- 
cause, judging from what they had 
seen when setting out, they begin to 
entertain serious apprehensions of not 
finding any supper left, if they do not 
reach home as soon as possible. Ravan 
returns to the cavern, and pays the 
Divars the promised reward. He 
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would fain have rested that night 
there, but finds it impossible. ‘The 
Divars’ wives resolve upon being 
weighed immediately, to decide pos- 
session till the next new moon. ‘The 
Divars, having their appetite sharpen- 
ed by their exertions, and the keen 
air of the winter sea, insist upon first 
having their supper; and, pressing 
the matter,, find their worst forebod- 
ings realised. The women have eaten 
up everything! The result of such a 
discovery in a Triton’s cave may be 
anticipated. The Divars resort to 
blows, their wives to that weapon, 
which female Tritons, in all times and 
places, have ever used with so sharp 
and shrill an edge. 

In addition to these sources of dis- 
turbance, the whole neighbourhood 
resounds with the cries of thousands 
of wild asses, inhabited by the spirits 
of men, who, having been cruel to 
their animals and servants in a former 
life, are now condemned to wander in 
brute form, in this desolate region, 
bearing the burthens 
their hard taskmasters, the Divars. 
The variety of sad tones in which these 
creatures cry out to each other through 
the night, proves that they still retain 
their human knowledge and fee lings ; 
and the effect, joined to the incessant 
sound of blows, and the shrill scream. 
ing and invectives of the Divars’ wives, 
is so distracting, that Ravan rushes 
out of the cavern, and throwing him- 
self upon the back of one of the wild 
asses, plunges into the deep gloom 
and silence of the faintly starlit desert. 

All night long rode he through the 
dreary waste, amid silence and deso- 
lation. As soon as the morning 
dawned, and the sun had advanced 
well up the sky, he began to be con- 
scious of some phenomena which he 
had experienced once before, on his 
first entry into the silent land in com- 
pany with Zingarel. He beheld in the 
distance, in the midst of this arid and 
treeless desert, extensive lakes of cool, 
blue water, studded with verdant is- 
lands, and surrounded by groves of the 
most refreshing green. This was the 
“ mriga-jala »— the ** deer-water” or 
blue mirage, which mocked the desire, 
and ever fied at his approach ; the il- 
lusive water-brook, after which the 
weary hart panteth in the wilderness ; 
emblem of the desires and hopes of 
this false world, which appear so invit- 
ing and beautiful afar off, but which 
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ever fly the pursuit, and at last vanish, 
perhaps when apparently on the point 
of being attained, and leave the disap- 
pointed soul, which has so long wasted 
its divine energies on the vain pursuit, 
in bitterness and blank despair ! 

The second delusion sometimes ac- 
companied the first, but was frequently 
seen alone. It consisted of an assem- 
blage of gorgeous castles, towers and 
palaces, rising afar off, in mid air, or 
in the sky, tinted often with all the 
glorious hues of sunset, and resembling 
those ineflable vistas into eternity, 
which some sunsets, and some music 
alone, present upon this earth to the 
soul of the longing gazer, and en- 
tranced liste ner. This was the «G rand- 
harva-nagari,” the ** Gandharva-city,” 
or assemb lage of fairy palaces, which 
resulted from the white mirage, and 
presented a mournful emblem of those 
beautiful and magnificent Castles, 
which the poor human soul builds with 
so much Jabour in the air, to vanish in 
a moment, 

The third was the semblance of a 
black, wavering vapour, that seemed 
ever to flutter before the eyes in the 
sunshine, but which you could never 
fix by a steady gaze. Ever and anon 
it seemed to glimmer black before you, 
but, look fixedly, it was gone; relax 
the tension of your gaze, ‘and there it 
wavered again. This was the greatest 
delusion of the three; for it deluded 
not the eye merely, but the mind. As 
the blue and white mirage, operating 
in space, and altering its Telations, i in- 
verted real objects, and produced phan- 
tasmal re prese ntations of unreal ones; : 
so this, operating in, and altering the 
relations of time, inverted real events, 
and projected illusive phantasms of 
unreal ones. Kavan felt himself re- 
membering the events which had hap- 
pened to-morrow; and looking for- 
ward, with expectation, to those which 
would happen yesterday. He lived in 
future ages. He looked forward to 
the arrival of the past. The destruc- 
tion of the universe by the sword- 
shaped comet of Kalki, the tenth 
Avatar, was gone by. Its first pro- 
duction by Bramha — its successive 
preservation in three deluges, by the 
Fish, the Tortoise, and the Boar 
Avatars, were yettocome. Such was 
the effect of the ‘** Kala-Vivarta,” the 
‘*Black Mirage” or ‘‘ Mirage of Time. 

Throngh these delusions he pro- 
ceeded for two days and nights without 
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refreshment, or sense of fatigue, deep 
sorrow supporting, and being assuaged 
by, the prolonged physical exertion. 
On the third night, when it was 
towards dawn, and the waning moon 
was just going down among the western 
sandhills, he observed a “singular ap- 
pearance upon the eastern mountains, 
upon which the last pale glimmer of 
her departing radiance was now pro- 


jected. A dark, undulating, broad 


shadow came waving over the side of 
the mountains, from the summit down- 
ward, like that cast by the rapid flitting 
of autumn clouds over a field of grass 
or corn. But not a cloud was then in 
the sky. As the moving shadow ex- 
tended into, and darkened the plain, 
it looked like a black mantle or sheet 
covering the ground for miles, and 
moving close to the earth. He paused 
in curiosity to watch this phenomenon ; 
and, as it approached and passed the 
spot on which he stood, he observed 
with astonishment, not unmixed with 
terror, that it consisted of an army of 
millions of black wolves, proceeding 
in marshalled order and dead silence 


across the plain, in the direction of 


the setting moon. The vision—for he 
could not tell whether they were living 
creatures, or mere phantasms—I: iste d 
for about half-an-hour, and then gra- 
dually disappeared to the west, leaving 
a chill upon his feelings that mé ide 
him anxiously long for “the morning. 
Often did he turn to the east to catch, 
across the faint twilight, some glimpse 
of orient red heralding the rising sun. 
But no ruddy golden glow flushed the 
horizon. No sun arose that mournful 
day. He lay sleeping in his clouds 
in some far off, misty chamber, ‘* care- 
less of the voice of the morning.” At 
last, when the hour arrived that the 
day should have broken, and his light 
should have been gladdening the hills, 
Ravan beheld, in his stead, a black 
comet rise in the east, with its nucleus 
inthe Zenith, and its tail—in which, 
by some strange effect of refraction, 
he saw a terrific and magnified image of 
himself, pointing dow nwards towards 
the earth, looming, in its rise, larger 
and larger, and nearer and nearer— 
till its distinct outline was lost in its 
immense spread and proximity, and 
he was only conscious of a black tem- 
pest — as yet silent, collected, and as 
it were, brooding — advancing imper- 
ceptibly over the earth. 

While reflecting upon the meaning 


of this strange portent, other ominous 
signs began to show themselves. A 
lurid, coppery glow crept gradually up 
the horkios. The wind began to blow 
at intervals in low, mournful gusts, 
and then suddenly to cease. Flocks 
of birds came wheeling and screaming 
over his head, and groups of wild dogs, 


jackals, and other beasts of the desert, 


darted suddenly past, uttering cries 
indicative of distress and supernatural 
terror. The wild ass on which he 
rode at last lay down beneath him, 
and buried its nose in the sand; and, 
finding no effort of his could induce it 
to rise, he left it to its fate, and stag- 
gered on alone, dismayed by the ap- 
pearances of change and elemental 
convulsion that gathered more thickly 
around him at every step. At last, a 

deep hollow sound, as of roaring waters 
in the distance, burst upon his ear, and 
hastened his flight. The great blue 
river, at whose embouchure Zingarel 
had been borne off, had burst its 
bounds to the right; while the sea 
itself, overleaping its barriers to the 
south, was advancing to cut off retreat 
in that direction. The coppery glow 
of the horizon deepened upward into 
a dark, inky purple—the low murmur- 
ing of the wind gradually swelled to a 
roar; red and blue flashes of light shot 
athwart the gloom, amid sharp crashes 
of thunder—and all nature seemed re- 
turning again to chaos. darkness, and 
whirlwind. Above, blackness, tempest, 
red lightning, and waterspout ; below, 
the river and the ocean roaring along, 
and covering the earth—the Maha. 
Pralaya, or great dissolution of all 
things, was at hand, and escape ap- 
peared hopeless. In this crisis, Ravan 
clambered to the ¢op of an ancient 
pyramidical temple of the Goddess 
Uma, or Bhavani, which stood aban- 
doned in the desert, and there awaited 
his fate. It was time that he did so; 
for the waters now covered the whole 
face of the desert, and threatened, 
before many hours were past, to sub- 
merge even the lofty temple where he 
had taken refuge. At this crisis he 
discerns a large object looming through 
the darkness, and apparently advane- 
ing towards him on the face of the 
waters. As it approaches, he perceives 
it to have the semblance ofa ship ; and, 
to his inexpressible relief, it stops on 
arriving opposite the temple. But 
there is something mysterious, some~ 
thing supernatural or ‘spiritual (adhy- 
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atmika) in this dim, phantasmal ship. 
Its outline is nowhere sharp and firm, 
but wavy and ragged, like a swaying 
cloud; it has neither helm nor sails, 
and appears to move and to stop at 
will. ‘There are human figures on 
board ; but they appear shadowy, and 
almost transparent ; they neither speak 
nor move, but seem wrapt in Samadhi, 
or the profound trance of religious 
contemplation. Their attire, too, is 
of a fashion now unknown. Still, it 
strikes Ravan as not wholly new ; and, 
on taxing his memory, he remembers 
With astonishment, that he has seen 
them all in the religious paintings 
which adorn the walls of his eastern 
palace. Eight of the parties who oc- 
cupied the centre, seven surrounding 
in a semicircle, one apparently greater 
than the rest —all wore matted hair 
coiled up into a pyramid above the 
head, and garments of bark. The 
central personage had one arm and 
one leg stiffened and shrunk, as if he 
had been standing for years, or cen- 
turies, in a penitential attitude, which 
destroyed their natural functions. In 
him Ravan recognised with awe no 
less a personage than Satyavrata, or 


Manu Vaivasvata (the Hindu Noah) ; 
and in his seven attendants, the seven 
Rishis, or holy sages, Bhrigu, Marichi, 
Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Kratu, and 
Vashista, who are preserved with him 
in the ark, in the dissolution of all 


things, by the Fish Avatar. This 
phantom ship, then, can be no other 
than Manu’s Ark; and he now com- 
prehends how it moved without sails 
or rudder, being fastened by a rope to 
the horn of the divine fish. But if 
this be the ark of Manu, the deluge 
must indeed be gqnce more upon the 
earth! What, then, can be the fate of 
Zingarel? Lankatoo must have been 
submerged, and Sita and Rama must 
both have perished ! 

Here Mandodari 
voice — 

«Ah! Ravan, so it was of Sita’s 
perishing you thought! You could 
not spare a thought for poor Man- 
dodari! Nor for your sister, the long- 
nailed Shurpa-Nakha now slit both of 
nose and ears ; nor for the dark-eyed 
Sulochana, the noble widow of our 
brave Indrajit! And yet, to my mind, 
some of us might be reckoned as wor- 
thy of being remembered as she ; for 
although she has, beyond doubt, a 
beautiful face—which I should be sorry 


said in a low 
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to disparage—she is, as compared with 
some of us, deficient in majestic round- 
ness of proportion, and looks rather 
uncomfortably bare about the neck.” 

‘* She is quite scraggy,” said Shur- 
pa-Nakha, 

** She is crooked in the spine,” said 
Mahodari. 

**She has the voice of a peacock,” 
said Anunasika. 

«She has elephant ankles,” said 
Panka- Magna. 

**She is very proud,” said Ahankara. 

‘© She is very sly,” said Gupta. 

Ravan bit his lips at this interrup- 
tion, and the unpleasant turn of the 
remarks; and, turning to Sulochana, 
said with bitterness— 

** Well, Sulochana, you have not 
yet spoken. What is your accusation 
against Sita ?” 

“* Sita,” replied the noble widow of 
Indrajit—*‘ Sita is the most beautiful 
woman, the truest lady, the most heroic 
wife, and the most translucent, child- 
like soul that walks the earth. Would 
she were my sister, and would that she 
were sent back with honour to her 
husband !” 

This generous tribute from her, 
whom Sita’s brother-in-law had made 
a widow, drew a spontaneous burst of 
applause from the whole assembly, and 
gratified Ravan, in spite of the rebuke 
to himself contained in the closing 
wish, 

He now resumes his narrative— 

While gazing with wonder at the 
phantom ship, and the motionless sta- 
tues seated upon the deck, he observes 
three other figures emerge from the 
interior of the vessel. One he knows, 
by his rainbow wings and antelope eyes, 
to be the beautiful Gandharva Davini. 
The second he concludes, from the re- 
semblance he bears to his portraits, to 
be the compassionate Muni Ke. In 
the third, to his astonishment and de- 
light, he recognises one of his own 
‘Titan followers, the Rakshas Surang, 
whom he thought far away in his own 
Lanka. He had no time to speculate 
how these parties, especially the latter, 
came to be in the ark of Manu, for the 
Rakshas Surang immediately plunged 
into the water, and, swimming towards 
him, touched his feet respectfully with 
his hands, and then, taking him on his 
back, bore him safely through the 
water, and landed him in the ark. 
Here, the Muni Ke putting his finger 
to his lips to enjoin absolute silence, 
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the three went forward with Ravan, 
and sat down apart from the contem- 
plating Rishis. The ship now moved 
forward again with velocity, and Ravan 
could discover by the immense mass of 

hosphorie light extending before the 
Cont the dim outlines of the Fish that 
towed it through the waves. About a 
yojana in front rose the golden horn, 
round which was fastened the cable 
which drew it. On—on—went the 
ship through the desolate ocean. In 
the monotony of motion, the dead si- 
lence, and dreary sameness of view on 
every side, Ravan lost all sense of time. 
It might be only hours; but it seemed 
to him years, centuries, ages, that they 
thus careered through the boundless 
waters. At last, the monotony was 
broken. <A roar was heard in the dis- 
tance ; and they beheld, as it were, a 
cloudy pillar emerge out of the sea, 
and again sink back out of sight. 

As the ship approached, the linea- 
ment of THE THING became dimly dis- 
cernible. It resembled, in the lower 
part, a stupendous conch-shell, out of 
which emerged what seemed the shell- 
dappled neck of a gigantic horse, 
bristiing with a mane of branching 
corals, and surmounted by an enor- 
mous, jagged, crustaceous boar's head, 
turned upwards, and armed with a 
multitude of tusks, like the barbed 
weapon of the sword-fish. At the root 
of the neck were two rotating arms, 
which produced a whirlpool in the 
water round, like those at the head of 
the Vorticella. It was no other than 
Haya-Garaiva or “ Horss-necx,” the 
famous SHANKASURA, or SHELL-DEMON, 
who stole the Vedas out of Bramha’s 
mouth, when he fell asleep, and hid 
them in the sea; and whom it is one 
of the purposes of Vishnu, in the Fish 


HYMN OF SATYAVRATA IN THE ARK TO VISHNU, AS THE ETERNAL ILLUMINATOR, 
AND SUPREME GURU, OR SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR OF SOULS, 


Avatar, to slay, in order to their re- 
covery. This conflict is now, therefore, 
imminent. The Shell-demon and the 
Fish are almost in contact, the former 
coming up under the very bows of 
the ship, in order to attack the Fish 
from behind, and keeping nothing but 
his enormous tusk-armed head above 
water. Ravan rushes forward to catch 
a nearer glimpse of the monster; and, 
stooping imprudently over, loses his 
balance, and falls headlong, encum- 
bered as he is with his armour, into 
the open, upturned mouth of the 
Shankasura. A moment longer, and 
he had been crushed ; but the faithful 
Rakshas Surang, who never quitted 
his side, catches his mantle as he falls, 
and, though too late to break the 
crushing shock of the fall upon the 
monster’s barbed tusks, he is enabled 
to draw him up in time, and thus save 
him from utter destruction. The com- 
bat, meantime, twixt Haya-Griva and 
the Fish has commenced ; but Ravan 
lies unconscious of its issues. Stunned 
by the fall, bruised by his own armour, 
and lacerated by the jagged tusks of 
the monster, he lies fainting and bleed- 
ing in a corner of the ark, till the 
benignant Muni Ke approaches, raises 
him up, and stripping him, with the 
assistance of the Gandharva Davini, of 
his heavy armour, washes his lacerated 
breast and arm, and pours down his lips 
a draft of Amrita, or celestial elixir 
vite, which preserves his life, but pro- 
longs his insensibility. 

In one interval of dreamy conscious- 
ness, which broke, for a brief period, 
this salutary state of lethargy, he heard 
the following hymn chanted in the 
deep tones of Satyavrata, or Manu, 
surnamed Vaivasvata the ‘‘ Child of 
the Sun”: — 









O thou, thro’ whose favour spirits sick with the moils of the world, 
Which hath its roots in self-consciousness disturbed by primordial error, 
Here find an asylum, to whom they attain, the bestower of freedom, 


Thou art, oh! Lord, our Guru, our Spiritual Teacher—Supreme. 


This race of man unillumined, bound by their own past deeds, 
From desire of pleasure—give themselves up to action, productive of only pain. 






He, by whose service man shaketh off this evil bent of his mind, 


He only may cleave that knot, the heart, He is our Guru Supreme. 
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Ill, 


He, by whose service, as gold thro’ fire, man casting away his filth, 
The darkness clouding his spirit—resumeth his native brightness, 
Let that inexhaustible one, that Lord, become our transcendent Teacher of teachers! 


Iv. 


He, the least atom of the ten thousandth part of whose favour 
To man, all other Gods and Teachers, united together, 
Are insufficient to work of themselves, to that Lord, to thee, for refuge I fly. 


v. 
As an eyeless man made leader unto the blind, 
Even so to the ignorant man is an unillumined guide, 
Thou the Sun-eye itself, which illuminateth all eyes, 
Art the chosen Guide of us, who seek the way unto thyself. 


VI. 
Man teacheth unto man a wisdom that is false, 
Whereby he goeth forward to the darkness of dread perdition ; 
But thou art Wisdom divine itself, inexhaustible and fruitful, 
Whereby man instantly goeth to his own (long lost) dignity. 


Vil. 
Thou art of all mankind the Friend, and the loving Lord, 
The Spirit, the Guide, the Wisdom, the accomplishment desired ; 
Yet man, ever blind of heart, and enchained by desire, 
Knoweth thee not, tho’ existing within his very heart.* 


VITl. 
To thee, the chief and the all-transcending God, I come for illumination : 
Cleave, Lord, asunder, with words, burning as lamps of truth, 
The knots in my heart existing, and thine own self reveal. 


«©Ah!” said Mandodari, “it is at 
such times only that we areappreciated.” 
Sita would have been of little use 
there, Amid sunshine and 


What further happens— what be- 
comes of the Shell demon, the Fish, 
the Ark and the Rishis in the dream— 


he cannot teil. When he recovers his 
consciousness in that dreaming world, 


he finds himself on the little Isle of 


Palms, near Lanka, lying in a cha: 


I fancy. 
green trees, gay cavalcades, and brave 

plumery—among chaplets, and music, 
and lis ghts, Sita is all in all, and Man. 


dodari is forgotten. But in darkness 
and sickness ; among vials and galli- 
pots, and plasters, and poultices, poor 
Mandodari becomes some one once 
more. 

Here, to the astonishment and horror 


within the castle of the Kamatur Ral c~ 
shas, attended by a strange wizard 
from the north—surrounded by the 
clamorous lamentations of all his wives 
—but quietly and tenderly waited on 
by his chief queen, Mandodari. 


* This whole hymn, which is put into the mouth of Satyavrata in the account of the 
deluge given in the Bhagavata (Shandha, viii. Adhaya, 24), is a very remarkable production. 
It shows that, in the very heart of the wildest and most apparently childish portions of the 
Hindu mythology, there is a deep vital mysticism, and aspiration after divine union, which 
could hardly be fruitless. 

The word translated “ mankind” and ‘‘man” is Loka, which may also be rendered the 
“world.” This stanza has a very great analogy to these words of John—* In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. That was the true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 
He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and.the world knew him not,” 
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of the whole court, a rich deep voice 
began to sing, in mocking reply, as it 
were, to the observation of Mandodari, 
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the satirical song of the poet Amrita 
Raya upon wives :— 


Of the money, of the money the woman is the wife, 
And never, ah! never of the man ; 


I. 


As long as he makes money, and enricheth her with children, 
So long she will caress him and be sweet— 
Of the money, of the money. 


II. 


If broken down in health, or means, or mad, or deaf, or crazed, 
When she sees him, the Virago she will play— 
Of the money, of the money. 


Itt. 


Amrita Raya declareth unto thee, 
From personal experience I can vouch, 
Of the money, of the money the woman is the wife, 


And never, ah! 


This insolent interruption proceeded 
from Madhavi, surnamed Pankaja, or, 
as the ladies of the court softened it in 
their pronunciation, Panza, a title of 
honour he had received from Ravan, 
in consequence of his fine voice and 
rich humour. He was a very short, 
stout individual, who held the office, 
and enjoyed all the privileges of Vi- 
dushaka, or Court Buffo- poet, and 
Pasquin, The word Pankaja signifies 
etymologically ‘ mud-sprung,” but is 
the commonest name of the lotus, or 
water-lily, which, as every one conver- 
sant with Hindu literature knows, 
applied as an exhancing epithet to 
everything in which there is any ex- 
cellence : thus lotus-eyes, lotus- hands, 
&c. Madhavi prided himself both on 
his honorary surname, and his office at 
court ; and had himself formally an- 
nounced in all the subordinate circles 
in Lanka as, ‘* Madhavi, the Water- 
lily, the Court Buffo-poet.” 

Happening, however, one day, on 
his return from court in the wet sea- 
son, in full court costume, to sink so 
deeply in the gutter, that he was only 
able to extricate himself by laying 
hold of the tail of a buffalo that was 
floundering out, the witty boys of 
Lanka changed the name “ Pankaja” 
into“ Panka. magna,” or **stuck-in-the- 
mud ;” and, ever afterwards, when he 
was seen in thestreets, they would follow 
him shouting, *« Madhavi, the stuck-in- 
the-mud, the Court Buffo-poet” — an 
announcement which occasioned roars 


is 


never of the man. 


of laughter, in which the squat buffo 
himself very good-humouredly joined. 

‘¢ Madhavi! you are a privileged 
person” said Mandodari; ‘‘no one 
heeds anything proceeding from you. 
Your fine voice and your wit atone for 
a thousand slanders, and, in you, im- 
pertinence is termed the freedom of 
your office. Were it otherwise, it 
were sufficient reply to the scandalous 
sentiments expressed in that song to 
say, that it is written by a man: and 
before we can receive his testimony, I 
should like to know how he behaved 
to his own wife.” 

“It is written, moreover,” said 
Ravan, soothingly, “of wives as ex- 
isting in the Kali Yuga; and is wholly 
inapplicable to our excellent partners 
of this better age, which has not yet 
degenerated so far.” 

Madhavi Panza,” said the sly Gupta, 
the mischievous companion of Mando- 
dari, “ has a good word ready for e svery 
one. After this complimentary opinion 
of the faithful attachment of wives, I 
should like to hear his panegyric upon 
friends of his own sex. ‘They can 
hardly fare better at his hands.” 

*¢ You shall have it,” said the Water- 
lily, gaily, ‘* but mind! it is the poet 
Hari Suta, or as he sometimes calls 
himself, Hari Tanaya, who speaks, and 
not I. For my part, when I think as 
a philosopher, which I always do after 
dinner, I discover there are two sides 
to every question ; two aspects of every 
relation in life; and good and bad in 
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each. But in my vocation as Vi- lieve the painful tension of all our 
dushaka, I must necessarily prefer that minds.” 

which is most satirical, most humorous, So saying, he carolled forth, in his 
and capable of yielding most entertain- fine bass voice, Hari Suta’s song on 
ment. The dream of the king is so friends, which is not a whit more com- 
full of sad and grave images, that a plimentary than Amrita Raya’s upon 
little fun is absolutely necessary to re- wives— 

























’Tis money, ‘tis money that draweth friends, 
And never the cord of love. 


Te 
As long as your person is gilded with wealth, 
So long their affection expands, 

*Tis money, ’tis money. 





Il. 
In the hour of your danger, in the day of your decline, 
With clapping hands they publish your disgrace. 

*Tis money, ‘tis money. 





Ill. 

Hari Tanaya, sirs! tells you this proof, 

In my own person I’ve had experience of the truth. 
*Tis money, tis money that draweth friends, 

And never the net of love. 















«To me,” said the earnest and beau- __ill-timed and unfeeling. Proceed, dear 
tiful Sulochana, ‘‘all this levity—ata Father-in-law! Iam impatient to hear 
time when so many hearts in Lanka what happened after you were restored 
mourn for the fallen brave, when a to consciousness, and found yourself 
crisis seems impending over the fate of lying in the Castle of the Kamatur 
the city and the monarchy, and when —_ Rakshas.” 

the king himself is relating a dream of The conclusion of the dream we give 
the most mournful presages—seems in Ravan’s own words :— 















Gently Mandodari crept 
To the chamber where I lay alone ; 

And silent beside my couch she wept, 

And you heard but her sob and moan. 






Then all at once shrieked out, in one universal wail, 

The eighty thousand women that were standing round my bed ; 
Their eyes were red with weeping, their cheeks with watching pale, 
They tore their hair dishevelled, ar’ cast ashes on their head. 






And, smiting their bosoms with force, 
They lifted their voices shrill and hoarse, 

And screamed a lament in alternate course, 
Like a mourning dirge for the dead. 













LAMENT OF THE LANKA WOMEN, 


SrrorpHE.—Who was it wounded King Ravan ? 
Was it Rama, the Prince of Ayoud, 
Or Laxmana, youthful archer proud ? 

Was it Pablavi, Barbar, or Yavan ? 


AnTIsTROPHE.—’Twas I, said Shankasur, the Demon-Shell, 
Who move in the sea like a vorticell, 
I opened my valve, and in he fell. 
*Twas I that wounded King Ravan ; 

Not Rama, the Prince of Ayoud, 

Not Laxmana, youthful archer proud, 
Nor Pablavi, Barbar, or Yavan. 
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Srropue.—Who saw the great Titan fall, 
Bowing his figure, majestic and tall, 
Like tower erect, or fortalice wall, 

Smitten down by Astra magical ? 


ANTISTROPHE.—’T'was J, said Vaivasvata, Manu—my Ark 
Was rushing along like a hurricane bark ; 
I saw the great Titan fall, 
Bowing his figure, majestic and tall, 
Like tower erect, or fortalice wall, 
Smitten down by Astra magical. 


StropHe.—Who caught the King by his mantle brown, 
Ere he went utterly, utterly down ? 


ANTIsTROPHE.—’Twas I, said the Rakshas Surang, 
When his armour sonorous rang 
Against Haya-Griva’s adamant jaw, 
As into the dread Asura’s maw 

He fell with a horrible clang. 

I stretched forth my brawny Rakshas arm, 
And caught the King by his mantle brown, 
Ere he went utterly, utterly down, 

And came to more desperate harm. 






Srrorne.—Who lifted the wounded Ravan up, 
And held to his lips the amrita cup ? 










, ANTISTROPHE.—’Twas I, said the merciful Muni Ke ; 

. As helpless, and bleeding, and fainting he lay, 
| I lifted the wounded ‘Titan up, 

f I held to his lips the amrita cup, 

. And bade him to drink ere he swooned away. 
, SrropHe.—Who was it healed King Ravan ?— 


Was it Shaka, or Pahlavi, Barbar, or Yavan, 
Who stanched the bleeding arm, 
By medical drug, or magical charm ?— 
Was it he, the compassionate Muni Ke, 
Who lifted the wounded Titan up, 
And held to his lips the amrita cup, 
And bade him to drink ere he swooned away ?— 
Or was it Gandharva Davini ?— 
Or the twin physicians of heaven, Ashvini ?— 
Was it one of the Rishis three, 
Who in Manu’s bark still roam the sea ?— 
Was it Moreshvar the wise, 
The towers of whose hermitage rise 
In the forest of Grantha Nagari ?— 
Was it Vatsa, or Valinshal, 
His disciples who dwell in the hermit’s hall, 
And learn his lore and alchemy ? 
Who was it healed King Ravan ?— 
Shaka, or Pahlavi, Barbar, or Yavan ? 






ANTISTROPHE.—’Twas I, said the Pahlavi Muni Bhims, 
Thaumaturgos of wounded and broken limbs, 
Of legs, and of arma, of fingers, and toes, 
Luxated jaws, and disjointed nose, 
Of men, and of peacocks, of women, and cows, 
Kids, children, and horses, and buffaloes. 
’Twas I healed Ravan’s arm, 
By amulet, taviz, and charm ; 
By mantra, and tantra, and drug, 
Essence of blood-sucker, ottar of bug ; 
By the honey-bag of Brahmar bee, 
ccLt. 2R 
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The leathern wing of the vampire bat, 
The pounded ears of mummied cat, 
The tail of grey-haired bandicoot 
Dug out of his homestead under the root 
Of aged Banian tree: 
By the claw of lizard, the scorpion’s sting, 
The flying fox’s hooked wing ; 
The tarantula’s legs, the centipedes’ feet, 
The dust scraped up where seven roads meet, 
The small white spider's gossamer thread, 
The little ant-lion’s shovel head, 
The spectre grasshopper’s long green legs, 
Queen ant’s mandibles, cockatrice eggs, 
The parasite gochar, that lives and grows 
Fat on the hide of living cows ; 
The eye of the insect pulled out by crows 
From the ears of afflicted buffaloes ; 
Scrapings of nilgay’s horns and hoofs, 
White ants taken out of mouldering roofs ; 
The gecko’s eyelash, the cobra’s fang, 
Poppy-juice, majum, hemp, and bhang ; 
The down from blushing maiden’s cheek, 
The dew from the lip of widow weak, 
Who dreading the fire, and running away, 
Would not be canonised and mourned— 
Worshipped first, and after burnt— 
Upon her immolation day. 
The nails of misers that grew old 
In hoarding up their cankered gold ; 
The saddest tear by woman shed 
For the first grey hair on her poor little head ; 
The last black tufts that straggling grow 
On whisker side of faded beau ; 
Raja’s liver, Bramhan’s gall, 
Pounding, boiling, stirring all, 
In a witch's caldron, sure, 
I accomplished Ravan's cure. 
Not Rishi Ke, nor Gandharva Davini, 
Nor the twin physicians of heaven, Ashvini; 
Nor Nala Siddh—nor the wandering Muni— 
Nor Moreshvar, Vatsa, nor Valinshal ; 
Twas I alone—apart from all, 
I healed King Ravan. 


Strropue.—Who was it nursed King Ravan ? 

Was it Shurpanakh—with her basket nails ? 
Or Sulochana sad, with her widow’s sighs, 

And streaming tears and sorrowful wails 
For Indrajit, and those beautiful eyes, 
From which the anchorite, if wise, 
And Yogi, in desperation, flies, 

And Muni turns, and Rishi quails. 

Was it female Barber, or Yavan ? 


ANTISTROPNE.—’Twas I, said a dusky form, in tears, 
For I’ve loved King Ravan these hundred years, 
Twas I, said the queen Mandodari, 
Seated upon my bearskin godari 
I nursed King Ravan— 
Not Shurpanakh—with her basket nails, 
Nor Sulochana sad, with her widow’s sighs, 
And streaming tears and sorrowful wails 
For Indrajit, and those beautiful eyes, 
From which the anchorite, if wise, 
And Yogi, in desperation, flies, 
And Muni turns, and Rishi quails ; 
Nor female Barber, nor Yavan, 
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Hark to the sorrowful cry 

That rises o’er ocean, earth, and sky, 

From all the immortal races! 

All weep and hide their faces. 
The Daityas, Danavas, Asuras, 
Pause in their warfare with the Suras, 
The Yaksha, the Raksha, the Rakshas 
Calleth in grief to the Bramha-Rakshas, 
The Bhutas turn from their banquet foul, 
And raise in the charnel a mournful howl. 
Rakshani screecheth to Bhutini, 
Yakshini waileth to Dakini. 
The Pisacha rejects his skull full of blood, 
The Naga spreadeth his spectacled hood ; 
The Kinnura droops his horse’s head, 
The Sidhas on clouds no longer tread ; 
The Yakshas their treasure cease to guard, 
The Guhyakas keep no longer ward ; 
The Gandharva no longer melodious sings, 
Or scatters perfume from his Zephyr wings; 
The Apsara, that from lake or sea 
Like a mist, the morning sun to greet, 
Up rising, dances so beauteously, 
Suddenly stilleth her twinkling feet. 
The sage Vidhyadharas cease to ply 
Their magical formula on high ; 
The sorrowful Rudras, who ever weep 
The Uragas on their breasts that creep ; 
All joined in the terrible cry of grief 
That rose for the wounded Titan chief, 


Even nature uttered a pitying voice, 

For the Titan was a child of her choice, 

The very rocks from their hearts of stone 

Were heard to shudder and utter a groan; 

The trees gave forth a sorrowful moan. 

The loving sweet-briar drooped its head, 

The violet sad its petals shed ; 

The cowslip turned aside and wept, 

The moon-flower shut up its leaves and slept. 

All the naiads and kelpies in fountain and flood, 
All the dryads and fauns in forest and wood, 

All the fairies and brownies fell a-sighing and sobbing 
When they heard the disaster of poor King Ravan! 


Here, amid the sobs of Mandodari, which we shall next enter, is devoted 
terminates the mysterious dream of to the Kamatur Rakshas, and the su- 
Ravan. Its interpretation commences  pernatural weapons. 
in the fourth Kanda. ‘The third, on 
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SIR JASPER CAREW, KENT. 


Is LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT~ 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER 


XXXIV, 


SECRET SERVICE. 


Wuen I come to reflect over the space 
I have devoted in these memoirs of my 
life—to slight and unimportant cireum- 
stances—the small incidents of a pure- 
ly personal character —I feel that I 
owe my readers an apology for passing 
rapidly over events of real moment. 
My excuse, however, is, the events 
were such as to render my share in 
them most humble and insignificant. 
My figure was never a foreground one ; 
and in the great drama that Europe 
then played, my part was obscure, in- 
deed. It is true, I was conversant 
with stirring themes. I had on many 
occasions opportunities of meeting with 
the mighty intelligences that gave the 
world its destiny for the time; but in 
no history will there ever be a record 
of the humble name of Paul Gervois. 
Such I now found myself called; and 
the passport delivered to me called me, 
in addition, * Agent Secret.” It is 
true, I had another, which represented 
me as travelling for a Dutch commer- 
cial house; but the former was the 
document which, in my interviews 
with prefects and men in authority, I 
made use of, and which at once obtain- 
ed for me protection and respect. 

It is well known that the rightful 
King of France in his exile made a 
personal appeal by letters to Bona- 
parte, to induce him to devote his 
genius and influence to the cause of 
the monarchy. The example of Monk 
was cited, and the boundless gratitude 
of royalty pledged on the issue. The 
fact is history. Of this memorable 
note I was the bearer. Looking back 
at the wondrous destiny of that great 
man, such an overture may easily ap- 
pear vain and absurd to a degree, 
but it was by no means so destitute of 
all chance of success at the time in 
which it was made. Of this I feel as- 
sured, and for the following reason : 
There was a frequent interchange of 
letters between the persons attached 


to the exiled family and leading mem- 
bers of the then French Government. 
This correspondence was carried on by 
secret agents, who were suffered to 
pass freely from capital to capital, and 
more than once entrusted with even 
verbal communications. These agents 
were rigidly instructed to limit them- 
selves strictly to the duty assigned to 
them, and neither to use their opportu- 
nities for personal objects, nor for the 
acquirement of information on subjects 
foreign to their mission. They were 
narrowly watched, and I believe my- 
self that a secret espionage was main- 
tained expressly to observe them. The 
sudden disappearance of more than one 
amongst them fully warrants the sus- 
picion that indiscretion had paid its 
greatest and last penalty. 
By the means of these persons, then, 
a close and compact correspondence 
yas maintained — a tone of familiarity, 
and even frankness, was, I am assured, 
paraded in it; while, in reality, the 
object of each side was purely treach- 
erous. At one time it was a proposi- 
tion to some high and leading indivi- 
dual to desert his party, and espouse 
that of its opponents; at another, it 
was an artful description of the decline 
of revolutionary doctrines, made pur- 
posely to draw from the Royalists some 
confession of their own future intentions; 
while, more important than all, there 
came a letter in Bonaparte’s own 
hand, offering to the Count D’ Artois 
a sum of several millions of francs, in 
return for a formal renunciation of all 
right to that throne, from which his des- 
tiny seemed sufficiently to exclude him. 
Whatacurious page of history will it fill, 
when this secret correspondence shall 
one day see the light! I know, of my 
own knowledge, that a great part of 
it is still in existence, though in the 
hands of those who have solid reasons 
for not revealing it. 
At the time when I first joined this 
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secret service, the interchange of letters 
was more than ordinarily great. The 
momentous change which had taken 
ee in France, by the ascendancy of 

onaparte, had imparted new hopes 
to the Royalist party ; and they were 
profuse in their expressions of admira- 
tion for the man, who of all the world 
was fated to be the deadliest enemy of 
their race. Their gratitude was, in- 
deed, boundless—at least it transcend- 
ed the usual limits of the virtue, since 
it went so far as to betray the cause of 
the very nation to which they were at 
the very same moment beholden for a 
refuge and an asylum. Secret infor- 
mation of the views of the English Ca- 
binet—the opinions of statesmen about 
the policy of the war, the resources, 
the plans, even the disconteuts of the 
country, were all commented on, and 
detailed; while carefully drawn up 
statistics were forwarded, setting forth 
the ships in commission or in readiness 
for sea, with every circumstance that 
could render the information valuable. 

I know not if the English Govern- 
ment looked with contempt on these 
intrigues, or whether they themselves 
did not acquire information more va- 
luable than that they connived at; for 
assuredly every secret agent was well 
known to them, and more than one 
actually in their pay. Of myself, I 
can boldly say such was not the case. 
I traversed the Continent, from Ham- 
burgh to Naples; I passed freely’across 
Europe in every direction, and on my 
return to England I met neither mo- 
lestation nor hindrance, nor did I at- 
tract any more attention than an ordi- 
nary traveller, If I owed this immu- 
nity to a settled plan I had set down 
for my guidance, it is equally true that 
it impeded my promotion, and left me 
in the rank of those who were less se- 
cret agents than mere messengers. My 
plan was to appear totally ignorant of 
the countries through which I journey- 
ed, neither remarking the events, nor 
being able to afford any tidings about 
them. Iwas not ignorant of the in- 
jury this course of action inflicted on 
my prospects. I saw myself passed 
over for others of less capacity ; I no- 
ticed the class with which I was asso- 
ciated as belonging to the humblest 
members of the walk; and I even 
overheard myself quoted as unfit for 
this, and unequal to that. Shall I own 
at once that the career was distasteful 
to me in the highest degree? Conceal 


it how we could, wear what appellation 
we might, we were only spies ; and any 
estimation we were held in simply de- 
pended on whatever abilities we could 
display in this odious capacity. It was, 
then, in a sort of compromise with my 
pride, that I stooped to the lowest 
grade, rather than win my advancement 
by the low arts of the eavesdropper. 
If I seemed utterly incapable ofthose 
efforts which depended on tact and 
wordly skill, my employers freely ac- 
knowledged that, as a messenger, I had 
no equal. No difficulties could arrest 
my progress; the most arduous jour- 
neys I surmounted with ease ; the least 
frequented roads were all familiar to 
me. Three, four, and even five days 
consecutively have I passed in the sad- 
dle; and whether over the rude sierras 
of Spain, the wild paths of the Apen- 
nines, or the hot sands of the desert, 
no fatigue ever compelled me to halt. 
The Royalist partisans were scattered 
over the whole globe. Some of them 
had taken service in the German ar- 
mies; some were in the Neapolitan 
service; some had abjured their reli- 
gion, and were high in command over 
the Sultan’s troops ; and stranger than 
all, a few had joined the Americans, 
and fought in the war of Independence 
against England. Wherever they 
were, whatever cloth they wore, or the 
flag they were ranged under, they had 
but one cause, and one hope—the res- 
toration of the Bourbons; and for this 
were they ever ready to abandon any 
eminence they might have gained, or 
any fame or fortune they had acquired, 
to rally at a moment beneath the ban- 
ner of him they regarded as their true 
and rightful sovereign. I knew them 
well, for I saw them near. Their little- 
ness, their jealousies, their absurd va- 
nity, and egregious pretensions, were 
all well known tome; but many a 
time have I felt a sort of contemptuous 
scorn of them repelled by reflecting 
over the heroic and chivalrous loyalty 
which bound them to a cause so all but 
hopeless. If it be asked why I re- 
mained in a career so distasteful to me, 
and served a cause to which no sym- 
pathy bound me, my answer is, that I 
followed it with an object which had 
engrossed every ambition and every 
wish of my heart, and this was to find 
out ‘my mother” and Raper. I knew 
that the secrets of my birth were known 
to them, and that with them alone, of 
all the world, lay the clue to my family 
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and kindred. While the Count lived, 
my mother — I cannot call her by any 
other name — was fearful of revealing 
circumstances to me, of which he would 
not suffer any mention in his presence. 
This barrier was nowremoved. Besides 
I had grown up to manhood, and had 
a better pretension to ask for the sa- 
tisfaction of my curiosity. 

This was, then, the stimulus that 
supported me in many a long and weary 
journey; this the hope that sustained 
me through every reverse of fortune, 
and through what is still harder to 
bear, the solitude of my lonely, friend- 
less lot. By degrees, however, it be- 
gan to fail within me; frequent disap- 
pointment at last so chilled my ardour 
that I had almost determined to aban- 
don the pursuit for ever, and with it a 
career which I detested. The slightest 
accident that foreshadowed a prospect 
of success was still enough to make me 
change my resolve; and thus I lived on, 
vacillating now to this side, now to 
that, and enduring the protracted tor- 
tures of expectation. 

It was in one of these moments, 
when despair was in the ascendant, 
that I received an order to set out for 
Reichenau and obtain certain papers, 
which had been left there in the keep- 
ing of Mons. Jost, the ey of a 
certain person whose initial was the 
letter C. Iwas given to understand 
that the documents were of great im- 
portance, and the mission one to be 
executed with promptitude. I had 
almost decided on abandoning this pur- 
suit, The very note in which I should 
communicate my resignation was begun 
on the table, when the abbé, who ge- 
nerally was the bearer of my instruc- 
tions, came to convey this order. He 
was in a mood of unusual gaiety and 
frankness, and after rallying me on my 
depression, and jestingly pointing out 
the great rewards which one day or 
other would be bestowed upon me, 
he told me that the tidings from 
France were of the very best kind; that 
the insolent airs of Bonaparte were 
detaching from him many of his stanch- 
est adherents; that Pichegru openly, 
and Bernadotte secretly, had aban- 
doned him. JDavoust had ceased to 
visit at his house; while Lasalle, and 
others of less note, were heard to de- 
clare, that if they were to have a mas- 
ter, at least it should be one who was 
born to the station that conferred com- 
mand. 
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““We knew,” continued he, joy- 
ously, **that we had only to leave 
this man alone, and he would be his 
own executioner; and the event has 
only come a little earlier than we looked 
for. These papers for which you are 
now despatched, contain a secret cor- 
respondence between a great personage 
and some of the most distinguished 
generals of the Republic.” 

He said much more on this theme ; 
indeed, he sat late, and talked of no- 
thing else ; but I paid little attention 
to the subject. I had, over and over 
again, heard the same observation; and 
at least a dozen eventful crises had oc- 
curred,when the Republic was declared 
in its last struggle, and the cause of 
the king triumphant. 

«*T perceive,” said he, at last, ‘ you 
are less sanguine thanIam! Is it not 
80 ?” 

‘¢ You mistake me, Mons. I’Abbé,” 
said I; ** my depression has a selfish 
origin. I have been long weary of 
this career of mine, and the note which 
you see there was the beginning of a 
formal renunciation of it.” 

** It is impossible you could be so in- 
sane,” cried he. ‘* You are not one 
of that vulgar herd that can be scared 
from a noble duty by amere name. It 
is not the word ‘spy’ that could wound 
you, enlisted as you are in the noblest 
cause that ever engaged heroism, and 
in which the first men of France are 
your associates.” 

*¢T am no Frenchman, Abbé,” said 
I; ** remember that.” 

‘*But you are a good Catholic,” 
said he, promptly, ‘‘ and, Ursule tells 
me, well versed in every duty of the 
faith.” 

I by no means fancied the turn our 
discussion was likely to take. Morethan 
once before had the abbé made allusion 
to the principles which he hoped might 
animate me, and which at some future 
time might obtain for me an admission 
into his own order, so I hastily changed 
the topic, by declaring that this journey 
I should certainly undertake, whatever 
resolve I might come to for the future. 

He had far too much tact to perse- 
vere on an unpleasant theme, and after 
some further allusion to the prospects 
before me, he wished me good-night, 
and left me. I took my departure the 
next morning for Hamburgh, since 
latterly some impediments had been 
thrown in our way about landing in 
France; and the process of verifying 
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our passports, as ‘‘ agents secrets,” oc- 
cupied much time, and caused delay. 
On the journey thitherI made acquain- 
tance with a young Pole, who, ex- 
changing with me the private signal, 
showed that he was a “ brother of the 
craft.” He wasa fine, dashing, good- 
looking fellow, with a certain air of 
pretension and swagger about him, 
that savoured more of the adventurer 
than of the character he wished to 
assume. He told me that he was the 
son of the Empress Catherine, and that 
his father had been a soldier of the 
Imperial Guard. The story might or 
might not have been true, but at all 
events he seemed to believe, and was 
exceedingly vain of it, 

With all the secret plotting and po- 
litical intrigue of the day he appeared 
quite conversant, and found it diffi- 
cult to believe in my ignorance or 
apathy. 

*¢ Tconceive,” said he, at last, “ that 
you are one of those who feel ashamed 
of your position, and dislike the word 
‘spy.’ Beit so; it is not a flattering 
name. But have we not within our- 
selves the power to extort by force the 
degree of consideration we would be 
held in? Any act of insubordination 
from one or two, or even three of us, 
would be sure to meet its penalty. 
That price has been paid before.” 
(Here he made a significant sign by 
rapidly drawing his hand across his 
throat.] ‘‘ But if we combined, met 
at some appointed spot, discussed our 
rights, and agreed upon the means of 
asserting them, do you believe that 
there exists the king or kaiser who 
could refuse the demand? It is not 
enough for me that I can pass a fron- 
tier by a secret signal, enter a minis- 
ter's cabinet while others wait in the 
antechamber, or even ascend the back 
stairs of a palace. I want a place and 
a recognition in society; I want that 
standing in the world to which my 
habits and manners entitle me, and 
for which now my hand is ever on the 
hilt of a rapier, or the trigger of a 
pistol, to secure. It is an outrage on 
us that this has been delayed so long, 
but if it be deferred a little longer, the 
remedy will have passed from our 
hands. Already some of the govern- 
ments of the Continent begin to sus- 
pect that the system works badly.” 

«*My astonishment is only that it 
ever could have been permitted,” broke 
I in, “for it is plain that to know 
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the secrets of others, each country has 
had to sacrifice its own.” 

He gave a smile of supreme con- 
tempt and replied— 

‘¢ You are but an apprentice of the 
trade after all, Mons. Gervois, though I 
have often heard you called a man of 
tact and shrewdness. Do you not 
know that we are not the agents of go- 
vernments or of cabinets, but of those 
who rule cabinets, dread them, and be- 
tray them? The half-dozen crowned 
heads who rule Europe form a little 
fraternity apart from all the world. 
The interests, the passions, the jea- 
lousies, and the ambition of the several 
nations may involve them in wars, 
compel them to stand in_ hostility 
against each other, and be what is 
called great enemies ; but while their 
cannon are thundering, and their ca- 
valry charging —while squadrons are 
crashing, and squares are breaking— 
they for whose sake the blood is shed 
and life poured forth, are calmly con- 
sidering whether they should gain most 
by victory or defeat, and how far the 
great cause—the subjugation of the 
masses to the will of one—can be bene- 
fited or retarded by any policy they 
would pursue.” 

I need not follow him in his reason- 
ings—indeed they were more ingenious 
and astute than I should be able to 
convey by repetition. His theory was, 
that the rulers of states maintained a 
secret understanding with each other ; 
that however the casualties of for- 
tune should fall heavily on their coun- 
tries, they themselves should be ex- 
empted from such consequences; and 
that the People might fall, but Dynasties 
should be spared. As long as the Bour- 
bons sat on the throne of France, the 
compact was a safe and a sure one. 
The revolution, however, has broken 
up the sacred league, and none can 
tell now what people are next ripe for 
revolt. As Bonaparte for the mo. 
ment represents power in France, 
every effort has been made by the so- 
vereign to draw him into this alliance 
—not, of course, to found a dynasty, 
but to serve the cause of the rightful 
one. I abstain from entering more 
fully into his views, or citing the mass 
of proofs by which he endeavoured to 
sustain them. If not convinced by his 
arguments, I am free to own that they 
made a deep impression upon me ; ren- 
dered more so, perhaps, from the num. 
ber of circumstances I could myself 
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eall to mind, which, in my own secret 
service, tended to corroborate them. 

I asked him whither he was then 
going, and he told me to Moscow. 

** Russia and England meditate a 
war,” said he. ‘ The two cabinets are 
embroiled; and I am hastening with 
an autograph letter from one great per- 
sonage to another, to say with what 
regret he countersigns a policy so dis- 
tasteful, and how sincerely he preserves 
the tie of personal friendship. Be- 
lieve me,” said he, laughing, ‘ we are 
the professed traitors of the world; 
but we are simple-hearted and honest, 
if weighed in the scale with those who 
employ us!” 

If I was amused by much of what 
he said, I was also piqued at the tone 
of superiority he assumed towards me, 
as he very frankly intimated, that by 
the low estimation in which I held my 
walk in life, I had contrived to make 
it still meaner and lower. 

*¢Tt rests with ourselves,” said he, 
*‘to be the diplomatists of Europe. 
Your men, who pore over treaties, and 
maps, and protocols, may plan and 
scheme to their heart's content; but we 
can act. If I choose to change the 
destination of this letter, and deliver 
it at Berlin or Vienna ; or if I go for- 
ward now to Moscow, and convey the 
answer to Paris, instead of London, 
do you not suppose that the world 
would feel it, and to its very centre, 
too?” 

He paused for a minute or two, and 
then added— 

** You are wondering all this while 
within yourself, why one who knows 
so well the price of treason has not 
earned it; and shallI tell you? Iam 
not always aware of the value of my 
tidings. I may be charged with a se- 
cret treaty. It may be a piece of 
court gossip, the mishap of an Arch- 
duchess, or the portrait of a court fa- 
vourite. This very letter—whose con- 
tents I believe I know—I am perhaps 
deceived in. Who can tell, till it be 
opened, if my treachery be worth a 
farthing ?” 

If there was anything wanting to the 
measure of abhorrence with which I 
regarded my career, it was amply sup- 
plied by such doctrines as these; but 
probably much of the disgust they 
were calculated to inspire, was lost in 
the amusement the narrator afforded 
me. Everything about him bespoke 
levity, rather than systematic rascality, 
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and yet he was one who appeared to 
have thought profoundly on men and 
the world. 

*‘T'll wager a crown,” said he, as 
we jumped into the boat that was to 
row us on shore, “ that you are fully 
bent on hiding yourself and your shame 
in the ‘ Golden Plover,’ or the ‘ Pilot’s 
Rest,’ or some such obscure hotel; 
but this you shall not for the present. 
You are my guest while we stay at 
Hamburgh. Unfortunately, the time 
must needs be brief to both of us. 
To-morrow we shall be on the road, 
but to-day is our own.” 

I did not consent without reluc- 
tance; but he would not take a refu- 
sal, and so I yielded; and away we 
went together to the ‘ Schleswicker 
Hof,” a magnificent hotel in the finest 
quarter of the town. 

** No need to show your passport to 
any one,” said he to me, in a whisper, 
as we entered the house; ‘I'll ar- 
range all.” 

By the time I had refreshed myself 
with a bath, and dressed, the waiter 
came to say that Count Yusaflich was 
waiting dinner for me; and though I 
gladly would have asked a few parti- 
culars of one with whose name and 
person he seemed evidently acquaint- 
ed, there was no time allowed me, 
as he led? the way to a splendid apart- 
ment, where the table was already 
spread. 

It was not without an effort that I 
recognised my friend the Count in his 
change of costume ; for, though good- 
looking, and even handsome before, 
he might now strike the beholder with 
admiration. He wore a blue military 
pelisse, richly braided with gold, and 
fastened with large Branderbourg but- 
tons. It was sufficiently open in front 
to display a vest of scarlet cloth, all 
slashed with gold. His trousers were 
black, with a broad gold band along 
the sides, while a richly-embossed belt 
of Russia leather supported a sabre of 
most costly and gorgeous make. He 
wore several handsome decorations ; 
and around the throat, by a broad blue 
ribbon, a splendid diamond cross, with 
the letters ** P. C.” in the centre. 

‘“*T have not dressed for dinner,” 
said he, as I entered, ‘‘since we must 
take a stroll under the linden trees, 
when it grows cool, and have our cigar 
there. After that, we'll look in at the 
opera; and if not very attractive, Pll 
present you at one or two houses 
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where they receive of an evening, and 
where, when you come again, you will 
be always volume.” 

Since I had gone so far, I resolved 
to abide by all his arrangements, and 
suffer him to dispose of my time just 
as he pleased. 

Our dinner was excellent. The 
Count had bestowed pains in ordering 
it ; and all was of that perfection in 
cookery for which Hamburgh was, and 
is, so justly famed. Nor was the wine 
inferior to the rest of the entertain- 
ment. Of this the Count appeared to 
be a connoisseur, and pressed me to 
taste a dozen different kinds, the very 
names of which were unknown to me. 
His conversation, too, was so amusing, 
so full of strange incidents and adven- 
tures, such curious anecdotes, such 
shrewd remarks, that I was by no 
means impatient to rise from table. 

**T see,” said he, at last, ‘* we are 
too late for the opera. Hanserlist’s 
reception is also nearly over by this 
time ; shall we just drop in, then, at 
Madame von Geysiger’s? It is the 
latest house here, and every one goes 
there to finish the evening ?” 

«* They are all strangers to me,” I 
replied; “and I am entirely under 
your orders.” 

‘‘ Then Madame von Geysiger’s be 
it,” said he, rising. 

As we went along, he told me that 
the lady to whose house we were going 
had been, some thirty-five or forty 
years ago, the great prima donna of 
Europe. She was also the most cele- 
brated beauty of her time, and by these 
combined attractions had so captivated 
a rich merchant of Hamburgh, that he 
married her, bequeathing to her on his 
death-bed the largest fortune of that 
wealthy city. 

«* They count it by millions and tens 
of millions,” said he ; ‘* but what mat- 
ter to us—at least to me ?—for I have 
been refused by her some half-dozen 
times; and indeed now am under the 
heaviest recognizance never to repeat 
my proposal. Ifyou, however, should 
like to adventure ——.” 

** Oh, excuse me,” said I, laughing. 
*¢ Not even all the marco-brunner and 
champagne I have been drinking could 
give hardihood for such a piece of im- 
pudence.” 

«¢ Why not?” cried he. ‘* You are 
young, good-looking, and of a fa- 
shionable exterior. You are a stranger, 
besides, and that is a great point; for 
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she is well weary of Hamburgh and 
Hamburghers.” 

I stopped him at once by saying 
that I was by far too conscious of the 
indignity attached to my career to as- 
pire to the eminence he spoke of. 

«And too proud to marry an old 
woman forher money! Can’t you add 
that?” said he, laughing. ‘ Well, 
there we differ. Iam neither ashamed 
of the ‘espionage,’ nor should I be 
averse to the marriage. To say truth, 
my dear Gervois, when I have dined 
in a splendid salon, hung round 
with the best pieces of Cuyp, Wo- 
mermans, and Jansens; when I have 
seen the dessert set forth in a golden 
service, of which the great Schnyders 
over the fireplace was but a faint 
copy ; when I have supped my Mocha 
out of a Sévres cup worth more than its 
full of gold louis, and rested myself on 
the fairest tapestries of France, with 
every sense entranced by luxury, I do 
find it excessively hard to throw my 
mantle over my shoulders, and trudge 
home through the rain and mud, to 
resume the sorry existence that for an 
hour I had abandoned.” 

‘* There lies the whole question,” 
said I; “since, for my part, I could 
not throw off the identity, even under 
such captivations as you speak of.” 

He looked at me very fixedly as I 
said this; so fixedly, indeed, that he 
seemed to feel some apology necessary 
for it— 

** Forgive me,” cried he; “but I 
could not help staring at the prodigy 
of a man, content to be himself.” 

“Ihave not said that,” replied I. 
‘¢ I only said I was incapable of feel- 
ing myself to be any other.” 

‘*You plume yourself upon your 
birth then, doubtless,” added he; 
‘and so should I, if I knew how to 
get rid of my father. What were 
your people — you said they were not 
French?” 

Had the question been put to me 
half an hour before, as we sat over our 
wine, I have little doubt that, in the 
expansiveness of such a situation, I 
should have told him all that I knew 
or suspected of my family. The sea- 
son of confidence, however, had 
passed. We were walking along a 
crowded thoroughfare; our talk was 
desultory, as the objects about were 
various ; andso I coined some history 
of my a for the occasion, ascrib- 
ing my birth to a very humble source, 
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and my rank as one of the mean- 
est. 

‘Your father was, however, Eng- 
lish,” said he ; ‘* so much you know ?” 

** Yes,” said I, *‘ that point there is 
no doubt about.” 

**Ts he alive 2?” 

‘* No, he is dead a great many years 
back.” 

*¢ How did he die, or where? Ex- 
cuse these questions, which, I have 
only to say, are not out of idle impor- 
tunity.” 

I own that I did not feel easy under 
this cross-examination. It might 
mean more than I liked to avow even 
to myself. At all events, I resolved, 
whatever his object, to evade it, and 
at once gave him some absurd narra- 
tive of my father haying served in the 
war of the Low Countries, where he 
married a Frenchwoman or a Flem- 
ing; that he died of some fever of the 
country, at a small fishing town on the 
Dutch coast, leaving me an orphan, 
since my mother survived him but a 
few months. 

** All this is excellent,” cried he, 
enthusiastically. ‘It could not be 
better by any possibility. Forgive me, 
Gervois, till I can explain my mean- 
ing to you more fully; but what you 
have just told me has filled my heart 
with delight. You'll see how Madame 
von Geysiger will receive you when 
she hears this.” 

I started back with astonishment. 
Could it possibly be the case that my 
stupid story might chime in with the 
facts of some real history ; and should 
I thus be involved in the web of some 
tangled incidents in which I had right- 
fully no share? ‘There was shame 
and falsehood both in such a situation, 
and I shrank from it with disgust. 

“I will not go to this house, 
Count,” said I, resolutely. <* I fore- 
see that somehow or other an interest 
would attach to me to which I can 
lay no claim. Neither Madame von 
Geysiger, nor any belonging to her, 
could have known my parents. Their 
walk in life was of the very hum- 
blest.” 

“‘IT have not said she did, my dear 
friend,” said he, soothingly ; ‘nor is 
it exactly generous to be so suspectful 
of one whose only feeling towards you 
is that of kindness and good will. 
Once for all, if you desire it, I will 
allude no further to this subject here 
or elsewhere.” 
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‘On that condition I will accom- 
pany you,” said I, 

He pressed my hand as if in recog- 
nition of the compact, and we entered 
the house. 

There were not above half-a-dozen 
carriages at the door; but still I could 
perceive, as we passed through the 
salons, that a very numerous com- 
pany was assembled. It was exactly 
what the Count said, a rendezvous 
where all came to wind up the even- 
ing; and here were some in all the 
blaze of diamonds, and in the splen- 
dour of full dress ; others less magni- 
ficently attired, and some again in 
their walking costume. The suite of 
rooms then open were not the state 
ones in use for great occasions, but a 
ground floor, opening by several doors 
upon a handsome pleasure ground, that 
blending of copse and * bosquet,” of 
terrace and shady alley, which foreign- 
ers call an English garden. 

Here and there through this many 
of the company lounged and loitered, 
enjoying the cool of a summer night 
in preference to the heated and crowd. 
ed rooms within. We were not long 
in search of our hostess when she 
came towards us—a large, full, but still 
handsome person, magnificently at- 
tired, and with somewhat of what I, 
at least, fancied the assured air and 
bearing of the stage. 

To the Count she was most cordial; 
while to me her manner was courteous 
in the extreme. She regretted that 
we had not come earlier, and mention. 
ed the names of some one or two distin- 
guished visitors who had just left. 
After some little conversation on com- 
monplace matters, I joined a party at 
ombre, a game of which I was fond, 
and where, fortunately, I found the 
players satisfied to contend for stakes 
humble enough for my means. The 
Count had, meanwhile, given his arm 
to the hostess, and was making a tour 
of thecompany. He appeared to have 
acquaintance withevery one. Indeed, 
with most, it was an easy intimacy ; 
and all saluted him as one they were 
glad to welcome. I watched him with 
considerable curiosity, for I own the 
man was a puzzle to me. At times I 
half persuaded myself that he was 
something very much above the con- 
dition he assumed; and at other mo- 
ments I suspected him to be below 
even that. If he be an impostor, 
thought I, assuredly there are more 
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dupes than me, and in this very room, 
too. My game soon absorbed my at- 
tention, and I ceased to think of, or 
look after him. I know not how long 
this may have lasted; but remember, 
when lifting my head from my cards, 
I saw straight in front of me Madame 
von Geysiger steadily contemplating 
me through her glass, and standing to 
do so in an attitude that implied pro- 
found scrutiny. The moment she 
caught my eye, she dropped her ‘‘lorg- 
nette,” and hurried away, in what was 
clear to see was an air of confusion. 

It immediately struck me that the 
Count had broken faith with me, and, 
whatever his secret scheme, had re- 
vealed it to the lady; and indignant 
at the treachery, I would have risen at 
once from the table if I could; as it 
was, I took the very first opportunity 
that presented itself, and by feigning 
the fatigue of along journey, I made 
my excuses, and withdrew. 

My next care was to leave the house 
without attracting any notice, and so 
I mingled with the crowd, and held on 
my way towards the room by which we 
had entered, The dense throng in- 
terrupted my progress, and in order to 
make my escape more rapidly I passed 
out into the garden, intending to enter 
the house again by some door lower 
down. To do so more secretly, I 
moved into one of the dark alleys, 
which, after following some time, 
brought me out upon a little open 
space, with a small marble fountain 
spouting its tiny jet in the midst of a 
iene and starlit pond. Though so 
near to the house, the spot was still 
and noiseless, for the thick copse on 
every side effectually excluded sound, 
Thecalming influence of the silence and 
the delicious freshness of the night air 
induced me to linger here for a while, 
and even longer, too, I should have 
staid, had not the sound of voices 
warned me that some persons were ap- 
proaching. That they might pass 
without observing me, I stepped has- 
tily into the bosquet, and concealed 
myself in the thick and leafy cover, 
My misery and terror may be imagined 
when I heard my own name uttered, 
and then perceived that it was the 
Count and Madame von Geysiger, who 
now stood within a few feet of where [ 
was, in deep and secret conference. 

Not all my training in my odious 
mode of life had reconciled me to the 
part of an eavesdropper. Yet what 
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could I do? Should I discover my- 
self, no explanation could possibly ac- 
count for my situation, nor would any 
assurances on my part have satisfied 
them of my ignorance. I will not 
presume to say, that if these were my 
first thoughts, my second, with some 
tinge of sophistry, suggested, that if 
treachery were intended me, it would 
be unpardonable in me to neglect the 
means of defeating it. There is assu- 
redly a stronger impulse in curiosity, 
united with fear, than exists in most 
other incentives — for, reason how I 
would, it was impossible for me to re- 
sist the temptation thus presented to 
me, 

**You mistake him, Anatole,” said 
the lady; ‘believe me, you mistake 
him. Ihave watched his countenance, 
and read it carefully as he sat at cards, 
and my interpretation of him is, that 
he would never consent.” 

‘The greater fool he, then,” re- 
lied the other. ‘* Take my word for 
it, his splendid abilities will not stand 
him in such stead as his mongrel pa- 
rentage and mongrel tongue. But I 
do not—cannot agree with you. It is 
just possible that so long as the world 
goes smoothly with him, and no imme- 
diate pressure of any kind exists, that 
he might refuse. But why need that 
continue? If fortune will not deal 
him bad cards, don’t you think we 
might contrive to shuffle the pack our- 
selves ?” 

She muttered something I could not 
hear, and he quickly rejoined— 

‘Even for that I am not unpre- 
pared—-no, no. Be assured of one 
thing, he may decline, but will not 
defy us.” 

*¢T know where your confidence is, 
Count,” said she ; “ but that rapier of 
yours has got you into more trouble 
than it has ever worked you good.” 

«© Parbleu, I have no reason to be 
ungrateful to it!” replied he, laughing; 
‘and, perhaps, with all its rust, it may 
do some service yet.” 

*¢ At all events,” said she, * bethink 
you well of the consequences before 
you admit him to any confidence. Re- 
member that, when once he is entrusted 
with our plan, he is the master of our 
secret, and we are without a remedy. 
Pshaw !” said she, scornfully, as if in 
reply to some gesture on his part, 
‘* that remedy may be applied once 
too often.” 


My heart beat fast and full as I 
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heard these words, whose significance 
therecould not be a doubt of, asthesame 
curiosity to discover some clue to the 
scheme by which I was to be snared, 
was superior to all my fears, and I half 
resolved, at whatever risk it might 
cost, to suffer myself to be drawn into 
the intrigue. ‘They now moved on, 
and though I could hear their voices 
stop in low discourse, I could not de- 
tect the words they uttered. It was 
evident that some proposition was to 
be made to me, the rejection of which 
on my part might involve me in the 

reatest peril! With what straining 
ingenuity did I endeavour to divine 
what this might be! In all likelihood 
it referred to some political intrigue, 
for which my character, as a ** secret 
agent,” might seem toadapt me. Yet 
some of the expressions they had let 
drop by no means favoured this inter- 
pretation. What could my “ mongrel 
nationality,” as the Count styled it, 
avail me in such a conjuncture ? 

As these thoughts were chasing each 
other through my mind, I was tread- 
ing my way through the salons, and at 
length, to my sincere satisfaction, found 
myself in the open street. By the time 
I reached the hotel I had made up my 
mind to start at once on my mission, 
without waiting for the Count’s arrival. 
I hastily scratched a few lines of com- 
monplace acknowledgment for his at- 
tentions to me, and half-significantly 
adding that I hoped to express them 
a when we met again, wished 
him a “good journey,” and then set 
out on my own. 

During the rest of that night, and, 
indeed, for a great part of the follow- 
ing day, I did not feel satisfied with 
myself for what [had done. It was, 
indeed, an inglorious mode of escaping 
from a difficulty, and argued more of 
fear than resolution. As time wore 
on, however, I reasoned myself into the 
notion, that against secret treachery, 
courage and firmness avail little, and 
if a well-planned scheme was about to 
environ me, I had done the wisest thing 
in the emergency. 








Oxty ye who have felt what it is, 
after long years of absence, after buf. 
feting with the wild waves of life, and 
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I suppose the experience of others 
will bear me out in saying that the 
actual positive ills of life are more 
easily endured than the vague and 
shadowy dangers which seem to hover 
over the future, and darken the road 
before us. The calamities that lie in 
ambush for us are ever present to our 
thoughts. The hour of our misfortune 
may be to-day, to-morrow, or the day 
after. Every chance incident of un- 
toward aspect may herald the bad 
tidings, and we live in unceasing ex- 
pectancy of evil. Do what I would, 
a dréary and despondent gloom now 
settled on me ; I felt as if I were pre- 
destined to some grievous misfortune, 
against which I was utterly powerless, 
and the hour of which I could neither 
hasten nor retard. How bitterly I 
reproached myself for making an ac- 
quaintance with the Count! For 
years I had lived a life of solitary 
seclusion, avoiding even the common- 
est forms of acquaintanceship. The 
shame my calling inspired me with 
made me reluctant to know those who, 
perhaps, when they discovered me to 
be the spy, would have regarded me 
with aversion! Not that in reality the 
odious epithet could, with any fairness, 
be applied tome. My ‘‘secret agency” 
had not risen beyond the mere func- 
tions of a messenger ; and though at 
times I was intrusted with verbal 
communications, they were delivered in 
confidence of my trustworthiness, and 
not imparted in any reliance on my 
skill to improve them; but I cannot 
stoop to apoligise for a condition to 
which bitter necessity reduced me, and 
which I clung to as offering the last 
remnant of hope, to find out those 
who, of all the world, were the only 
ones who bore me affection. 

I have already said that this hope 
was now fast dying out; repeated dis- 
appointment had all but extinguished 
it; and it was only when the name 
“‘Reichenau” had again stirred its 
almost cold embers, that I determined 
on this last chance ere I abandoned 
my career for ever. 
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learning by heart that bitter lesson 
they call the world, to come back to 
what was once a home, can form 
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some notion of the mingled emotions 
of joy and sorrow with which I drew 
near Reichenau. 

As the road grew gradually more 
steep, and the mountain gorge became 
narrower and wilder, I found myself at 
each moment in sight of some well- 
remembered object. Now it was a 
well beside which I had often rested ; 
now a cross or a shrine beneath which 
Thad knelt. Here was a rocky emi- 
nence I had climbed to gain a wider 
view of the winding valley before me; 
here was a giant oak under which I 
had sheltered from a storm. Every 
turn of the way brought up some 
scene, some incident, or some train 
of long-forgotten thought of that time 
when, as a boy, I wandered all alone, 
weaving fancies of the world, and 
making myself the hero of a hundred 
stories. Sad and sorrowful as it is to 
reckon scores with our hopes, and mark 
how little life has borne out the pro- 
mises of our youth, yet I cannot help 
thinking that our grief is nobly recom- 
pensed by the very memory of that 
time, that glorious time, when, sha- 
dowed by no scepticism, nor darkened 
by any distrust, we were happy, and 
hopeful, and confiding. It is not alone 
that we recur to those memories with 
pleasure ; but we are actually better 
for the doing so. They tell of a time 
when our hearts were yet uncorrupted, 
our ambitions were ‘noble, and our 
aspirations generous. They remind 
us of a period when the episodes of 
life rarely outlived the a and our 
griefs never endured through half the 
night. And so comes it that when, in 
after-years we are tried and careworn 
by the world, it is not to our expe- 
rience of mankind we look for support 
and comfort, but to the time when, 
in happy innocence, we wandered all 
alone, peopling space with images of 
kindness and goodness, and making 
for ourselves an ideal world, so much 
better than the real one! 

It was sunset. The “* Angelus” was 
ringing as I entered Reichenau, and 
the postilion — a mountaineer — reve- 
rently descended from the saddle, and 
knelt upon the road-side in silent 
prayer. How long was it since I had 
witnessed even so much of devotion ! 
The world in which I had mixed had 
its occupations of intrigue and plot, 
its schemes of greatness, and wealth, 
and power; but no space for thoughts 
like those of this poor peasant. Alas! 
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and was I not myself corrupted by 
their contact! That penitent atti- 
tude — that prayerful look — those 
clasped hands—were now all objects of 
astonishment to me, when once I had 
deemed them the fit omeenpnaee 
of the hour. Too truly was 1 changed 
from what I had been! 

Night was falling fast as we reached 
the bridge, and a light twinkled in the 
little window which had once been the 
Herr Robert's. A little further on, [ 
saw the Chateau and the terrace ; then 
came the tower of the old church ; and 
as we turned into the Platz, I beheld 
the arched gateway and the small, dia- 
mond-paned window of the little inn. 
How sadly did they all remind me of 
my solitary existence: for here, in the 
midst of every object of my childish 
memory, was I, friendless and alone. 
A little crowd gathered around the 
carriage as I got out. The staring 
rustics little thought that he who then 
descended had been, pe rhaps, their 
play-fellow and companion. The pos- 
tilion had styled me an “ Excellency,” 
and the landlord received me with all 
his deference. 

I pretended that I should stay a day 
or two in expectation of a friend’s ar- 
rival, and ordered the best rooms in 
the house; and, as was not unusual 
in those days, begged the favour of 
my host’s company at supper. The 
invitation was gladly accepted, and 
Herr Kirschler entertained me till past 
midnight with an account of Reiche- 
nau and its inhabitants. I affected to 
know the village as a mere traveller, 
who had passed through it some years 
back, on my way to Italy; and 
the host, with true innkeeper memory, 
remembered me perfectly. I was fat- 
ter, or thinner, or browner, or some- 
what paler than before; but in other 
respects little changed. So, at least, 
he told me, and I accepted the de- 
scription. I reminded him that when 
T last came through, the Chateau had 
been a school—was it so still ? 

**Yes; and Mons. Jost was still the 
master, although now very old and in- 
firm, and, of course, little able to 
direct it. In fact, he devoted his time 
far more to beetles and butterflies than 
to the boys; and so most of the scho- 
lars had left him, and the school was 
rapidly declining.” 

I turned the conversation on Rei- 
chenau itself, and asked in a careless 
tone if strangers ever sought it as a re- 
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sidence. He shook his head sorrow- 
fully, and said rarely, if ever. 

*‘ There had,” he added, “* been one 
or two families who had fled thither on 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
but they had long since taken their de- 

arture. One of them,” added he, ris- 
ing and opening the window, * one of 
them lived yonder, where your Excel- 
lency sees that old tower ; and mean 
as it looks without, I can assure you it 
is still poorer within ; and yet they were 
noble—at least so it was said here.” 

** You cannot remember the name ?” 
said I. 

** No; but it is written in one of my 
old ledgers.” 

«* Will you do me the kindness to 
look for it?” said I, ‘‘as these things 
have a deep interest for me, since [ 
have known so many of the exiled fa- 
milies.” 

It was in no spirit of curiosity 
that I made this request—I needed no- 
thing to aid me. There, stood the old 
tower which contained my play-room ; 
there, the little window at which I have 
sat, silent and alone, whole nights long. 
It was to conceal my emotion that [ 
wished him away ; and scarcely had he 
left the room, when I hid my face within 
my hands, and sobbed aloud. The 
search occupied him some time; and 
when he returned I had recovered my- 
self sufficiently to escape his notice. 

* Well, have you found it?” said I. 

«Yes, your Excellency, here it is” 
—in the lady’s own writing too. 

The words were simply the routine 
entry of travellers in the ‘* police sheet” 
of the hotel—stating that Madame la 
Comtesse de Gabriac, accompanied by 
« son secretaire,” M. Raper, had passed 
two days there, and then departed for 
——. The word had been written, and 
then blotted out. 

«* For where ?” asked I. 

*¢ That is the strangest point of all,” 
said he; “for after having taken the 
places for Milan and their passports all 
vised for that city, when day broke 
they were not to be found. Some pea. 
sants, who came to market that day, 
thought they had seen them on the 
mountains taking the path to Feld- 
kirch ; but, wherever they went, they 
were never heard of more.” . 

**Do you mean that they had to set 
out on foot ?” 

*¢ Parbleu! your Excellency; the route 
they took can be travelled in no other 
fashion,” 


« But the baggage—their effects ?” 

«© They were of the lightest, I assure 
you,” said he, laughing. ‘* Madame la 
Comtesse carried hers in a kerchief, and 
Mons. le Secretaire had a common sol- 
dier’s knapsack, and a small bundle in 
his hand, when he came here.” 

Isuppose the expression of my face at 
the ribald tone of this remark must have 
intimated what I felt, but tried to con- 
ceal, since he speedily corrected himself 
and said, in a voice of apology— 

‘‘Tt is not, assuredly, at their po- 
verty I would sneer, your Excellency ; 
but, for persons of their condition, this 
was not the suitable way to travel.” 

‘Did they leave no friends behind 
them, who might give a clue to their 
mysterious departure ?” 

** Friends! No, your Excellency, 
they were too proud and too highly 
born for us of Reichenau—at least the 
Comtesse was; as for Mons, Raper, 
poor fellow, he was a teacher at Mons. 
Jost’s yonder, and rarely seen amongst 
us.” 

« And how do you explain it? — I 
mean, what explanation was the com- 
mon one in vogue in the village ?” 

*¢ As for that, there were all manner 
of rumours. Some said they had fled 
from their debts, which was false; for 
they had sold the little they possessed, 
and came to pass the two last days here 
while paying whatever they owed in the 
village. Some thought that they had been 
hiding from justice, and that their refuge 
had been at last discovered ; and some, 
among whom I confess myself one, 
think that it was with reference to the 
Count’s affairs that they had taken to 
flight.” 

** How do you mean ?” asked I. 

“© Oh, De Gabriac was a ‘ bad sub- 
ject,’ and if report speak truly, was 
implicated in many crimes. One thing 
is certain—before they had been gone 
a week the gensdarmes were here in 
search of him ; they ransacked the lodg- 
ing for some clue to his hiding-place, 
and searched the post for Jetters to or 
from him.” 

** And so you think that it was pro- 
bably to avoid him that she fled ?” said 
I, hazarding a question to obtain a 
fuller admission than he had made. 

* That is precisely my opinion ; and 
when [I tell your Excellency that it was 
on receiving a letter from Paris, most 
probably from him, that she hastily sold 
off everything, you will possibly be of 
my mind also.” 
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« And Gabriac, did he ever appear 
here again ?” 

** Some say he did; but it is doubt- 
ful. One thing, however, is certain— 
there was a teacher here in M. Jost’s 
academy, a certain M. Augustin, who 
gave lessons in mathematics, and the 
secret police gave him some tidings 
that made him also leave this; and the 
report is, that Gabriac was somehow 
the cause of this. Nobody ever thought 
ill of Augustin, and it is hard to be- 
lieve he was Gabriac’s accomplice.” 

I could perceive, from this reply of 
the host, that he was “ all abroad” as 
to any real knowledge of events, and 
had only got some faint glimmerings of 
the truth. I now suffered him to run 
on about people and occurrences of 
which I knew nothing, so as to divert 
him from any attention to myself; and 
then betook me to my bed with an 
anxious mind and a wearied one. 

I was up early the next morning, and 
hastened to the Chateau, where I found 
my old master already up, and walking 
in the garden. He was, indeed, much 
changed. Time had told heavily on him, 
too, and he seemed far more feeble than 
T expected to find him. The letter with 
which I was charged for him invited 
him to make me any confidential com- 
munication he desired to impart, and 
to regard me as trustworthy in all 
respects. He-read it over, I should 
think, several times — for he sat down 
on a bench and seemed to study it pro- 
foundly. 

‘<Youshall have the papers,” said he, 
at length; ‘* but I doubt that they will 
be foundof use now. Dumourier’s influ- 
ence is at an end with his old adherents. 
The party is broken up; and, so far as 
— foresight can go, the cause is 

ost.” 

**T ought to tell you, Mons. Jost,” 
then broke I in, “that, although you 
are speaking to one who will not abuse 
= confidence, that itis also one who 

nows nothing of the plan you speak 
of.” 

He appeared to reflect some minutes 
over my words, and then said— 

“These are matters, however, not 
for my judgment. If the prince think 
well of the scheme, it is enough.” 

I saw that this was said unconsciously 
and to himself, and so I made no re- 
mark on it. 

** At all events, Mons. Gervois,” con- 
tinued he, “let them not build upon 
many whose names are here. We saw 
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what Dejaunay became t’other day. 
Jussard is little better than a spy for 
the First Consul; and as for Gabriac, to 
whom we all trusted, he would have 
been even worse than a spy, ifhisvillany 
had succeeded.” 

*¢ You knew him, then, sir ?” asked I. 

** Knew him! Parbleu! I did know 
him; and better, too, than most did! 
I always said he would play the trai- 
tor — not to one, but to every cause. 
He was false to all, sir,” said he, with 
increasing bitterness ; ‘‘to his King ; to 
that King’s enemies; to the Conven- 
tion ; to the ‘ Emigration ;’ to the no- 
bles ; to the people ;—false everywhere 
and to every one! False to her who 
bore his name, and to her whom he led 
away to ruin—that poor girl! whose 
father’s chivalrous loyalty alone might 
have protected her — how do you call 
him—the Marquis de Bresinart? No, 
not him; I mean that old loyalist 
leader, who lived near Valence.” 

** Not the Marquis de Jupernois ?” 
said I, in trembling eagerness. 

«The same; the Marquis de Juper- 
nois, to whose daughter he was once 
betrothed, and whose fair fame and 
name he has tarnished for ever !” 

**You do not mean that Gabriac 
was the seducer of Madame de Bertin ?” 
said I? 

** The world knows it as well as I 
do; and, although one alone ever 
dared to deny it, and branded the 
tale with the epithet of base scandal, 
she came at last to see its truth; and 
her broken heart was the last of his 
triumphs !” 

«You speak of the ‘ Comtesse’—his 
wife ?” 

He grasped my hand within one of 
his own, and pressed the other across 
his eyes, unable to speak, through 
emotion. Nor were my feelings less 
moved. What a terrible revelation 
was this! Misfortune upon misfor- 
i and De Gabriac the cause of 
all! 

For a moment I thought of declar- 
ing myself to be his old pupil, and the 
child who had called that dear Com- 
tesse ** mother ;”’ but the morbid shame 
with which I remembered what I then 
was, stopped me, and I was silent. 

** You know, of course, whither she 
went from this, and what became of 
her?” asked I, anxiously. 

*“*Yes. I had two letters from her 
—at long intervals, though; the last, 
when about to sail for Halifax ——” 
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‘For Halifax !—gone to America?” 

‘* Even so. She said that the old 
world had been long unkind to her, 
and that she would try the new; and 
then, as their only friend in Hamburg 
was dead, vs 

“They were at Hamburg !— you 
did not say that?” said I. 

“Yes, to be sure. Mons. Raper, 
who was a worthy, good man, and a 
smart scholar, besides, had obtained 
the place of correspondence clerk in a 
rich mercantile house in that city, 
where he lived with credit, till the 
death of the head of the firm. After 
that, I believe the house ceased busi- 
ness, or broke up. At all events, Ra- 
per was thrown on the world again, 
and resolved to emigrate. I suppose, 
if Mons. Geysiger had lived ——” 

“ Geysiger |—is that the name you 
said ?” 

«Ay; Adam Geysiger—the great 
house of Geysiger, Mersman and 
Dorth of Hamburg, the first mer- 
chants of that city.” 

Though he continued to talk on, I 
heard no more; my thoughts became 
confused, and my head felt turning 
with the intense effort to collect my- 
self. Geysiger! thought I; the very 
house where I had been at Hamburg— 


where I had overheard the project of 


a plan against myself! Could it be, 
that through all my disguise of name 
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and condition, that they knew me? 
With what increase of terror did this 
discovery come upon me! If they 
have, indeed, recognised me, it may 
be that some scheme is laid against my 
life. Icould not tell how or whence 
this suspicion came; but, doubtless, 
some chance word let drop before me 
in my infancy, and dormant since in 
my mind, now rushed forth to my 
recollection with all the power of a 
fact! 

I questioned the old man about this 
Geysiger—where he had lived, whom 
he had married, and so on; but he 
only knew that his wife had been an 
actress. I did not ask for more. The 
identity was at once established. I 
next tried to find out if any relations 
of friendship or intimacy had subsisted 
between the Comtesseand Madlle. von 
Geysiger; but, on the contrary, he 
told me they had not met nor known 
each other when she wrote to him ; and 
her stay after that in Hamburg was 
very brief. I wearied him, with ask- 
ing to repeat for me several circum- 
stances of these strange revelations; 
nor was it till I saw him fatigued and 
half exhausted, that I could prevail on 
myself to cease. I had now loitered 
here to the last limit of my time; and, 
with an affectionate leave of my kind 
old master, I left Riechenau, to make 
my way with all speed to England. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE ORDEAL, 


My first care on arriving in England 
was to resign my post as an “ Agent 
Secret.” This was not, however, so 
easily accomplished as I thought; for 
the Royalists had more than once be- 
fore discovered that those in their em- 
ployment had been seduced into the 
service of their enemies, whose rewards 
were greater, and who had a large field 
of patronage at their disposal. Unable 
to prevent these desertions by the in- 
ducements of profit, they had resorted 
to a system of secret intimidation and 
menace, which unquestionably had its 
influence over many. 

I have not space here to dwell ona 
theme, some of whose details might, 
however, prove amusing, illustrating 
as they did the mysterious working of 
that Jesuit element, which laboured so 
zealously and so long in the cause of 


the Restoration. There is a little work 
still extant, called ‘* L’Espionage et ses 
Dangers,” by Jules Lacoste, published 
at Bruxelles, in 1802, which gives, if 
not a perfectly authentic, at least a 
very graphic description of this curious 
system. The writer distinctly alleges 
that five of his colleagues met their 
deaths by poison, on mere suspicion of 
their disloyalty, and gives the names 
of several whose impaired faculties and 
shattered health showed that they had 
narrowly, but perhaps not more for- 
tunately, escaped a similar fate. 

For my own part I must own that 
such perils were not mine. It is true, 
I was asked to re-consider my deter- 
mination. It was at first hinted vague- 
ly, and then positively assured me that 
my long and faithful services were on 
the eve of a high and substantial re- 
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cognition. I was even told that my 
own wishes would be consulted as to 
the nature of my reward, since I was 
not to be treated like one of the mere 
herd. When all these temptations 
were found to fail, I was left, as it 
were, to reflect on the matte r, while, 
in reality, a still more ingenious and 
artful scheme was drawn around me— 


the Abbé being employed us its chicf 


agent. Affecting, in a measure, to 
coincide with and even encourage my 
determination, he invited me constantly 
to his lodgings, and by degrees insi- 
nuated himself into my confidence. 
At least he learned that it was in pure 
disgust of the career itself that 1 de- 
sired to forsake it, and not with any 
prospect of other advancement in life. 
Te sought eagerly to discover the se- 
cret subje set which e ngaged my thoughts 
—for I could not succeed in conc ealing 
my de ep pre- occupi ition—but he cau- 
tiously abstained from ever obtruding 
even a word of question or inquiry. 
Nor did his ardour stop here; he stu- 
died my tastes, my passions, and my 
disposition, as subjects for successful 
temptation. I was young, high- cou- 
raged, and enthusiastic; ‘and yet he 
found me indifferent to pleasure, and 
indisposed to soc iety and its amuse- 
ments. He knew me to be poor, and 
yet saw clearly that wealth did not 
dazzle me. I was humble and un- 
known; yet no recognition of the high 
and great could stir my heart, nor 
awaken my ambitions. He was too 
well read in human nature to accept 
these as signs of an apathetic and cal- 
lous disposition ; he recognised them 
rather as evidences of a temperament 
given up to some one and engrossing 
theme. 

I own that in my utter destitution 
there was a pleasing flattery to me in 
this pursuit ; and I could not but feel 
gratified at the zeal with which he 
seemed to devote himself to compre- 
hend me. He exposed me to the va- 
rious subjects of temptation which so 
successfully assail youth ; but he per- 
ceived that not one could touch the 
secret cord of my nature. To some I 
was averse; I was indifferent to others. 


He took me into society—that circle of 


his intimates, which really in conver- 
sational excellence surpassed anything 
Ihad ever met before; and although 
I enjoyed it at the time, I could re- 
frain from frequenting it without a re- 
gret. 
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** You area puzzle to me, Bernard,’ 
said he, addressing me by my former 
** soubriquet,” which he always used 
in private; ‘*I want to see you take 
interest in something, and show that 
humanity is not dead within you; but 
nothing seems to touch, nothing to at- 
tract you; and yet it was not thus that 
Sister Ursule first represented you to 
me. She spoke of you as one that 
could be warmed by the zeal ofa great 
cause, and whose faculties w ould ex- 
pand when once engaged in it. If the 
Monarchy be too mean for your ambi. 
tion, what say you to the Church 2” 

I pleaded my unworthiness, but he 
stopped me, saying— 

*«* The career it is that creates the 
man. Only resolve firmly to fulfil a 
duty, and mark how capacity comes of 
mere volition! Ursule herself is an 
instance of what I say. Bred up 
amidst those who only cared for the 
world and its vanities, see what she 
became by the working of noble devo- 
tion, and see what has Margot sunk to 
for want of it !” 

‘Margot! what of her?” asked I, 
eagerly. ‘* You did not tell me that 
you h: id tidings of her.” 

The sallow cheek of the Abbé seem- 
ed tinged with a faint colour as I ut- 
tered these words with unusual warmth. 

Wh: atever his feelings, however, they 
were quickly under « ontrol, as he said— 

** Margot has fallen—fallen as never 
before fell one of her high estate !” 

I could not spe wn from emotion, but 
by my anxious look I entreated him to 
continue. The recital, as he gave it, 
was a long one, but briefly told was 
this:—Margot had been “ prepared ” 
by her sister for admission into the re- 
stored convent of the ** Chaise Dieu,” 
and at length had entered upon her no- 
viciate. This being completed, she had 
returned home, in complis ance with the 
precepts of the Order, to mix in the 
world and its pleasures for three 
months —the abandonment of such 
temptation being accepted as the best 
evidence of fitness for the last solemn 
vow. Dangerous as such an ordeal 
would seem, yet scarcely ever is one 
found to fail under it. The long pre- 
vious training of the mind, the deep 
impression made by a life of unbroken 
devotion, and that isolation that comes 
of a conventual existence, joined to the 
sense of disgrace attendant on deser- 
tion, all combine to make the novice 
faithful to her first pledge. The trial 
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is, therefore, little other than a forma- 
lity, and she who goes through it seems 
rather a martyr suflering torture than 
a youthful spirit taking its last fleeting 
glimpse of joy for ever! 

To fulfil this accustomed ceremonial 
—for it was simply such — Margot 
came home to her father’s house. ‘The 
violent spirit of the revolutionary pe- 
riod had given way to a more calm 
and dis passionate tone, and already 
the possessors of ancient names and 
titles were returning to the respect 
they once were held in. In the litle 
village of Linange the old Marquis was 
now esteemed a high personage — by 
some, indeed, was he pk aced above the 
«‘ Maire” himself. To do his daughter 
honour was, therefore, a duty; and 
every one whose rank gave them the pre- 
tension, endeavoured to show her some 
mark of respect and attention. Small 
as the community was, it had its dig- 
nitaries and its leaders, and they vied 
with each other on this occasion. 

Margot had been a favourite 

vas about to be a nun —two claims 
which appeal to the heart by separate 
roads; for, while one exacts admira- 
tion, the other disarms jealousy. Thus, 
even they who would have felt th 1@ Ti- 
valry of her beat ity as a subject of irri- 
tation, could now bestow their praises 
on her without a pang. ‘This flattery 
of admiration from every quarter was 
too much for the brain of one whose 
chief fault was vanity. The splendour 
of her dress, the presents lavished on 
her, the worship which reached her 
wherever she went, all served to height- 
en the fascination; and, while Ursule 
prayed and entreated her to remeinber 
that these were but as the flowers that 
deck the victim at the altar, she would 
not heed her. How could she? Was 
not the swell of approy ing voices which 
met her in society louder than the faint 
whisperings of her sister's admonition ? 
How could the cold warnings of pru- 
dence stem the torrent of adulation 
that swept through her heart? She 
was conscious, too, of her be auty ; and, 
for the first time, felt that its influence 
was experie anced by others. The repu- 
tation of the lovely novice spread far 
and near, and strangers came to Li- 
nange to see and speak with her. The 
little weekly receptions at the “ Mairie”’ 
were crowded with new faces. Officers 
from the garrison at Valence, and 
travellers were continually arriving ; 
and “La Belle Margot” was a toast 


— she 
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pledged by hundreds who never saw 
her. 

From Ursule alone came words of 
warning. The world of her acquaint- 
ance met her with nothing but flattery, 
and flattery, too, more palpably ex- 
pressed than is usual, since used to one 
upon whom, in a few days, life was to 
close for ever. 

Margot was told that, to waste her 
on the dull world of a little 
village, was an insult to her own beauty, 
and that Valence, which so long had 
heard of, should certainly see her. She 
believed this, and accordingly insisted 
on going there. At Valence her tri- 
umphs were greater than ever; but 
the ie she heard that Paris alone could 
rightly appreciate loveliness such as 
hers. They told her, too, that it was 
an age in which be: uty was sovereign ; 
= the ni ition, wearied of a mon: avehy, . 
had accepted military glory and fem: ile 
loveliness as the true elements of com- 
mand. ‘The will of the novice is a law 
at this period; and the old Marquis, 
who had now regained some remnant 
of his fortune, set out for Paris. 

The most hacknied in the world’s 
ways knows well with what a sense of 
snjoyment he finds himself in Paris— 
the most brilliant ofall the cities of the 
earth, The gorgeous panorama of life 
that passes there before his eyes has no- 
where its equal. What, then, must it 
have appeared to the fresh enthusiasm 
of that young girl, eager for pleasure, 
for excitement, and admiration ! 

At first her whole soul was bent upon 
the gorgeous spectacle before her—the 
splendour of a scene such as she in ima- 
gination had never realised. The pa- 
laces, the military pomp, the equi- 
pages, the dress, were far above all 
she had conceived of magnificence and 
display ; but the theatres imparted a 
delight to her beyond all the rest. The 
ideal world that she saw there, typified 
a world of passionate feeling, of love, 
What a 
glorious contrast to the grave-like still- 
ness of the convent—to the living death 
of a poor nun’s existence! It is true, 
she had been taught to regard these 
things as sinful, and as the base con- 
ceptions of a de »prave di nature; she 
had even come to witness them to con- 
firm the abhorrence in which she held 
them, and show that they appealed to 
no one sentiment of her heart. Alas! 
the e xperiment was destined to prove 
too costly, 
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The splendour, the beauty, the glow- 
ing language of the scene—the strains 
of 1 music, softer and more entrancing 
than ever swept across her senses—the 
very picturesque effect of everything, 
varied with every artifice of light and 
shadow, carried her away, and bore 
her to an ideal world, where she, too, 
had her homage of devotion, where her 
beauty had its worshippers, and she 
was herself loved. It wasin vain that 
she tried to reason herself out of these 
fancies, and regard such displays as 
unreal and fictitious. Had the *y been 
80, thought she, they could not appeal, 
as I see and know they do, to the sym- 
pathies of those thousands whose breasts 
are heaving in suspense, and whose 
hearts are throbbing in agony. But 
more than that, she beheld the great 
actress of the day received with all 
the homage rendered to a queen in the 
real world. 

If ever there was one calculated to 

carry with her from the stage into so- 
ciety all the admiration she excited, it 
was that admirable actress, who was 
then at the very outset of that brilliant 
career, which for nigh half a century 
adorned the French stage, and render- 
ed it the most celebrated in Europe. 
Young, beautiful in the highest 
sense of the word, with a form of per- 
fect mould, gifted and graceful in every 
gesture, with a voice of thri illing sweet- 
ness, and a manner that in the highest 
circles found no_ superior, Mdlle 
Mars brought to her profession traits 
and powers, any one of which might 
have ensured success. I remember 
her well! I can bring to mind the thun- 
dering applause, that did not wait for 
her appearance on the boards, but an- 
nounced her coming — that gorgeous 
circle of splendid and apparelled beau- 
ty, stimulated to a momentary burst 
of enthusiasm—that waving pit, rock- 
ing and heaving like a stor my sea—the 
hoarse bray of ten thousand voices, 


rude and ruthless enough many of 
them, and yet all raised in homage of 


one, who spoke to the tenderest feel- 
ings of the heart, and whose accents 
were the softest sounds that ever issued 
from human lips. And I remember, 
too, how, at the first syllable she utter- 
ed, that deafening clamour would ceas 





and, by an impulse that smote every 


one of that vast assemblage in the 
same instant of time, the stillness was 
like the grave! 

Margot became so fascinated by her 
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that she would not lose one single 
night when she performed. It was at 
first a pleasure—it then became a pas- 
sion with her. The real life she mixed 
in became poor, weak, and uninterest- 
ing, beside the world of intense feeling 
the stage presented. The one seemed 
all false, unreal, and fictitious; the 
other, truthtul, and addressing itself to 
the heart direct. 

Mdlle. Mars herself at length re- 
marked the lovely girl, who, with eager 
gaze and steadfast, sat each night inthe 
same place, indifferent to everything, 
save the business of the scene. She felt 
the power she exercised over her, and 
saw how her whole nature was her cap- 
tive. Once or twice their eyes actually 
met, and Margot felt at the moment 
that she was beneath the glance of one 
who read her very thoughts, and knew 
each working of her heart. 

A few nights after this, they met in 
society, and Mdlle. Mars, without in- 
troduction of any kind, approached 
and spoke to her. The words were 
few and commonplace — some half 
apology for a liberty—an expression of 
ple: isure at meeting her, and a kind of 
thankful return for the attention by 
which she marked her. She saw the 
attraction which the stage possessed 
for her, and made it the subject of 
their conversation. The great actress 
was herself an enthusiast about her 
art, and when she spoke of it, her 
genius kindled at once, and her words 
rose to high eloquence. She told 
Margot the whole story of her own 
devotion to the stage — how she had 
been destined to the cloister, and that 
an accidental visit to the theatre at 
Nancy bad determined the entire for- 
tunes of her life. ‘I felt within me,’ 
said she, **a power of expression that 
I could not bear to bury beneath the 
veil of the nun. ‘The poetry that 
stirred my heart should find its utter- 
ance; nor could I endure the stormy 
conflict of passion that raged within 
me, save in giving it a form and a 
shape. I became an actress for my- 
self, and hence perhaps, why I have 
met with the applause of others.” 

Margot’s acquaintance thus casually 
formed, ripened into intimacy, and 
quickly into a close friendship. The 
ritual that prescribed the ordeal 
through which she was going, ordain- 
ed that it should be restricted by 
scarcely a limit. The novice was 
really to be her own mistress for a 
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brief season in that world she was to 
leave so soon, and for ever. She now 
accompanied Mdlle. Mars not only 
into the wide circle of Parisian soci- 
ety, but into that far more seductive 
one, which consisted of her most inti- 
mate friends. Here she met all that 
boasted of artistic excellence in the 
capital —the brilliant dramatist, the 
witty reviewer of the Debats, the great 
actor—it was 'l'alma in those days—the 
Prima Donna who was captivating all 
Europe, and a host of lesser celebrities, 
all brimful of spirits, joy and gaiety, 
as people with whom the world went 
well, and whose very business in it 
was that of pleasure and amusement. 
I need not trace the course by which 
Margot grew to a perfect infatuation 
with such company. Wiser and calmer 
heads than hers have been unable to 
resist the charms of a society made up 
of such elements. 
to pass without admiration from them. 
Her beauty and heryouth, the mingled 
gi ntleness and energy of her tempera- 
ment, her girlish modesty, blended 
with a highly-wrought enthusiasm, 
were exactly the qualities which they 
could value and appreciate. 


“‘What gifts for the stage!” said 
one of the greatest amongst them, one 
night; “it Mademoiselle was not a 


Marchioness, she might be a Mars.” 
*¢ But I am going to be a nun,” said 


she, innocently ; and a joyous burst of 


laughter received the speech. ‘It is 
quite true,” said she, “ and most un- 
kind of you to laugh at me. 

« By St. Denis, Til go and turn 
Trappist, or Carmelite, to- morrow,” 
cried one, * if only to pay youa visit 
in your convent.’ 

‘¢ | wish they ’d accept me as alinon- 


er to your cloister, Mademoiselle,” 
said Lreslot, the comedian, I'm 
getting tired of serious parts, and 


would “like a little light business.’ 

« Am I the style of thing for a su- 
perior, think ye ze said Jossard, the 
life of the * Franeais,” throwing over his 
head a lace scarf of one of the ladies, 
and assuming a demure look of inde- 
scribable drollery. 

** How I should like to hear Made- 
moiselle recite those lines in your play 
of Cecile, Mons. Bertiznac,” said 
famous actress of tragedy, ‘ Her face, 
figure, voice, and air, are perfect for 
them. I mean the farewell the novice 
takes of her sister, as day is just 
breaking, and the distant bells of’ the 
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cloister announce the approach of the 
eere mony. 

«¢ Where's the book ?—who has it ?” 
called out three or four together. 

«« The copies have been all seized by 
the police,” saidone.  Bertignac was 
suspected of a covert satire on the au- 
thorities.’ 

‘Or they have been bought up for 
distribution by the Society of ‘ Bons 
Livres,’” said another; and Bertig- 
nace is to be made Gentleman of the 
Pope's Antechamber.’ 

«‘ Here is one, however, fortunate- 
ly rescued,” said Mdlle. Mars, 
ducing the volume, which Jossard 
quickly snatched from her, and began, 
in pompous tones, reciting the lines, 
beginning— 


pro- 


* Swur de mon enfance, si je te quitte pour 
toujours,” 


** An abominable line,” cried one; 
‘cand pertectly impossible to give with- 
out a bassoon accompaniment for the 
last word.’ 

“The epithet, too, is downright non. 
sense. Why sister of her infancy ?— 
did she cease to be so as she grew up?” 
said another. 

‘‘T wrote the lines after supping 
with Breslot,” said the author. ‘* One 
is not accountable for words uttered 
in moments of debility and hunger.’ 

‘‘ Be the lines what the y may, let us 
hear Mdlle. read them,” said Talma; 
“and I mistake greatly, but with all our 
studied accuracy, we ‘shall learn some- 
thing from one whose nature is not 
bound by our trammels.” 

To have adventured on such a task, 
before such an audience, was 
than Margot could dare to contem- 
plate, and she grew faint and sick at 
the bare thought. They were not, 
however, of that mould which listens to 
excuses and refusals. The great fami- 
liarity which existed amongst them 
excluded all deference to individual 
likings or dislikings, and if servants 
of the public on the stage, off the 
boards they were the slaves of each 
other. Margot, almost lifeless with 
terror, was therefore obliged to com- 
ply. At first the words fell from her 
lips almost inaudibly ; by degrees her 
voice gained strength, and only a tre. 
mulous accent betrayed the struggle 
within her. But, at last, when “she 
ame to the part where the nun, as if 
asking herself whether the world and 
its fascinations had taken no hold upon 
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her heart, confesses, with a burst of 


spirit-wrung misery, that it was so, 
and that to ‘les ave that joyous sunlight 
for the gloomy sepulchre of the clois- 
ter, was worse than death itself, her 
utterance grew full and strong, her 
dark eyes flashed, her colour heighten- 
ed, her bosom heaved, and she gave 
the passage with such a burst of thril- 
ling cloquence, that the last words 
were drowned in thunders of applause, 
only hushed as they beheld her fall 
back fainting, and perfectly overcome 
by her emotions. 

**And you think you can take the 
veil, child?” asked Malle. Mars, when 
they were alone. 

But Margot made no answer. 

*“©You believe, Margot, that it will 
be possible for you to stifle within you 
feelings such as these, and that ‘the 
veil and the cord can change your na- 
ture? No, no! If the heart be not 
dead, it is cruelty to bury it. Yours 
is not so, and shall have another des- 
tiny.” 

Madlle. Mars at once communicated 
with the old Marquis, and endeavoured 
to dissuade him from his purpose re- 
garding his granddaughter; but he 
would not listen to her arguments, nor 
heed her counsels. At first, indeed, 
he could not be brought to believe 
that Margot herself could concur in 
them. It seemed incredible to him, 
that a child of his house could so far 
forget her station and self-respect, as 
to avow herself unequal to any sacri- 


fice or any trial, much less one in itself 


the nobis and the highest of all mar- 
tyrdom. 
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«You will see,” cried he eagerly, 
‘* that it is you—not I—have mistaken 
her. ‘These gauds of the fashionable 
world have no real attraction for her. 
Her heart is within those walls, where, 
in a few days more, she will herself be 
for ever. She shall come and tell you 
so with her own lips.” 

He sent a servant to call her, but 
she was not to be found! He 
searched everywhere, but in vain. 
Margot was gone! From that day 
forth she was not to be met with. No 
means were spared in ns the 
search. Mdlle. Mars herself, deeply 
afflicted at any inducements she might 
have held forth to her, joined eagerly 
in the pursuit, but to no end. 

** But you cannot mean, Abbé,” said 
I, as he completed the narrative, “ that 
to this very hour no trace of her has 
bec n discovered Sl 

“T will not say so much,” said he, 
* for once or twice tidings have reach- 
ed her friends, that she was well and 
happy. The career she had chosen, she 
well knew would be regarded by her 
family as a deep degradation ; and she 
only said to one who saw he xr, © Tell 
them that their name shall not be dis- 
honoured. As for her who bears it, 
she deems herself ennobled by the 
stage!’ She was in Italy when last 
heard of, and in the Italian theatres; 
and in some of Alfieri’s pieces had 
earned the most tr iumphant successes, 
Poor girl! from her very cradle her 
destiny marked her for misfortune. 
What a mockery, then, these triumphs, 
if she but re sealis the disgrace by which 
they are purchased !”” 
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RHYMES FOR NOVEMBER. 
BY FEARDANA, 


HOLLANDTIDE. 


Oh! the homes of green Munster were homes full of glee, 
Ere the blight-clond stole in through her mountains, and drove 
The fond hearts afar over island and sea, 
That lived but in gladness, and throbbed but in love! 
And when, long ago, in those calm sunny days, 
Rose a gl ladness so sweet by the brilliant fireside, 
As when mee ting in mirth by the light of its blaze, 
Came the peasants around on each fair Hollandtide. 








There the blithe laugh arose from the maids, as they cast 

Fond looks at the youths whom sweet spells on that night 
Might say should be theirs till life's journey was past, 

Gilding oer their calm pathways with love and delight. ] 

There the old people sat by the fire’s ruddy glow, 

And told, with sweet looks of subdued, h: appy pride, 
How they met by each hearthstone in times long ago— | 

How they loved, how they lived in the old Hollandtide ! | 


And there, when the dance and the games were all o’er, 
Rose the light laugh again, or the tear from that throng, 
As they heard from the men of the wild fairy lore 
Some improvised story or sweet- crushing song : 
And oh! when that circle was parted again, 
How the tall striplings wished, and the young maidens sighed, 
With love-longing hearts for the next Autumn wane, 
For their meeting once more upon fair Hollandtide ! | 


In the homes of green Munster there’s happiness yet, 

And the Iollandtide circles are laughing once more— 
Ah! the hot Celtic bosom may burn with regret, 

But it soon leaves the gloom for the gl: adness of yore! < 
There the laugh ringeth up from the chil iren at play, 

There the dancers in quick mazes merrily glide, 
There the hours with the lovers too fleet pass away, 
But how bright, ah! how sweet on this fair Hollandtide ! 








But a change hath passed o'er them—some gay heart is gone, 
Some fond look i is missed by the Holl: and. fire bri; ght. 
Ah! eyes, ’mid those circles thi it witchingly shone, 
Quenched, quenched evermore are their glances of light. 
There sits some ford parent, now drooping and lone, 
Some wife with the tears of her parting half dried, 
And they think ’mid the gladness on those who have flown, 
Who sat by their he: arths on some past Hollandtide ! 





But still there are looks, oh! as fond and as mild, 
And blue eyes as brilliant—young m: ude ns as fair— 
And hear how the roof-tree with laughter rings wild 
From the brave youths who sit by these bright maidens there! 
Thus long may white Winter be throned in the ‘skies— 
Ah! ne’er may a welcome like this be denied— 
When he comes like a god, with his clear starry eyes 
Gleaming joy to each ‘bosom at sweet Hollandtide ! 
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OAKS AT 





THE GLENEIGI, 


Oh! think of the days when the crags’ hoary masses 
Bent o’er our green forest in Houra’s wild passes, 
When the grey wolf was king of the forest and mountain, 
And the red deer ran free by the blue torrent’s shore, 
When the prey scarcely rested at eve by the fountain, 
Swept on by the spear of the wild creachadore ! 


’Twas a brave time—a wild time—the hills seem to mourn 
Till the splendour of glade and of forest return ; 
Yet is not their splendour as wild and as shaggy, 
Where the huge blasted roots of that forest remain, 
Wide spread o’er each deep cave and precipice craggy, 
Sending scions of strength to the blue sky again ? 


Afar where Molanna* in thunder is flowing, 
Afar in Gleneigh are these strong scions growing— 
They spring from the stream, and they tower from the ledges 
Of the huge rocks which frown o’er that wild fairy dell : 
Like young guardian giants encircling the edges 
Of the de ‘ep silent pool, and the moss wre 








athed well. 


How thick in the Summer their green leaves were shining ! 
How sere and how scattered at Autumn’s declining ! 
3ut the wild hills shall see them far greener than ever, 
When Winter hath fled from the bright looks of May. 
Ah! thus should Adversity’s children endeavour 
To breast the rude blasts, like the oaks of Gleneigh ! 


The Houra mountains, a range lying along the northern borders of Cork, between it 
and Limerick. In a valley, at the northern declivity of these mountains, rises the main 
stream of the Aubeg, or Mulla of Spenser; the other branch rises in the bog of Annagh, to 
the west. Smyth, in his “ History of the County Cork,” says that the Brackbawn, or prin- 
cipal branch of the Funcheon, a river rising far away in the Gaulties, is the Molanna men- 
tioned in the “ Fairie Queen.” Here are a few of Spenser's lines :— 

“ Amongst the which there was a nymph that hight 


Molanna, daughter of old Father Mole, 
And sister unto Mulla faire and bright.” 


And, in another stanza, Spenser says that Diana and her nymphs punished Molanna, for 
, ’ F . . t 
leading Faunus to their bathing-place, by “ whelming her with stones ;” but Faunus, to 


reward her 
* For her paine 
Of her beloved Fauchin did obtaine 
That her he would receive unto his bed : 
So now her waves passe through a pleasant plaine, 
‘Till with the Fauchin she herself doe wed, 
And, both combined, themselves in one fair river spread.” 
. 








This is at Teompal Molaga, an ancient church near Kildorrery, where the Oun-na- 
Geeragh—River of the Champion—falls into the Funcheon. A beautiful mountain peak, 
now St. Feine, or the seat of the Finian warriors, but called by Spenser ‘* Old Father Mole,” 
rises near the springs of the Mulla; and in its western gorge the Oun-na-Geeragh has its 
source. This river is the Mola am {not the Brackbawn, as Smyth has stated. The 
Brackbawn rises at least eighteen miles from the source of the Mulla, and Spenser, who 
knew the topography round Kilcoleman very well, could not have called a river rising at 
such a distance 





* Sister unto Jiulla f. nd bright.” 

The Oun-na-Geeragh is nearly as large as the Funcheon where they meet; and its course, 
and the scenery around it, correspond most accurately with the descriptions of the Molanna, 
given in Spenser’s poems, 
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SONG OF THE FAIRY CAPTIVE, 


I 
Stars are brightening 
Over the hill; 
Clouds are whitening— 
Still, oh! still, 
Ever and ever my doom shall be 
To go with the fairy companie, 
Over moorland and over lea, 
’Till my true love, Dermid, come for me! 


IT, 
Oh! there is singing 
By wood and glen ; 
Bugles are ringing 
O’er rock and fen : 
Not an owl dare scream or hoot— 
All the voices of night are mute, 
While the dancing lasts to the harp and flute, 
Down by the oak tree’s mossy root. 


11, 
Oh! it is weary 
‘The lone night time, 
Darksome and dreary, 
Till matin chime, 
Down o'er the lonely streams to sail, 
Ever away in the moonlight pale ; 
‘Thus to dance in some trackless vale, 
With none to list to my ceaseless wail ! 


Iv. 
Oh! Tam sighing 
To meet and find 
Voices replying 
Of human kind— 
Sighing some friendly face to see, 
Sighing for Dermid to come to me; 
In the strength of his love to set me free 
From the wiles of the fairy companie ! 


THE WATERFALL. 


I. 





Where the moss-bronzed oaks are towering, 
*T'ween the rude rocks’ hoary wall, 
Tnto a chasm with sudden spasm | 

Rusheth the waterfall ! 
3reaking its prison thrall, 
Bursting its rocky bar, 
Its voice rolls loud, from the bright spray cloud, 
Over the hills afar ! 


Il. 
All through the flame-browed Summer | 
’*T was but a tiny stream— 
Brown Autumn gave the swelling wave, 
And the fierce and fiery glean. 
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Oh! wanderer, you would deem 
That a bright-eyed monster there 
Rushed out on thee with a roar of glee, 
Mad from his yawning lair! 


Tit. 


It springeth far in the hill-tops, 
That torrent wild and rude, 

And rolls along with its ancient song, 
Through the deep solitude ; 

Then o'er the sedgy wood, 
Down from the torn clift, 

With a sudden sweep it taketh its leap, 
Into that caverned rift ! 


It boils, and writhes, and hisses, 
As it leapeth down amain ; 

And its quivering roar shakes the valleys hoar, 
Like a Titan’s yell of pain! 
Then darting on again, 


Swiftly its wild waves 


ri 
£0, 


Winding away in their azure play, 
Through the widening vales below ! 


Each moon-bright Hallow-even, 
Go sit by that cataract lone ; 

And there a dream thou’lt hear by the stream, 
The fairy trumpets blown— 
O’er dingle, and dell, and stone, 
Thoul’t see them dance along, 

Save one bright maid, who sings in the shade 
A low and mournful song ! 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Tue agreeable duty has been assigned 
to us by Mr. Poplar—whom may God 
preserve —of reading through some 
half-dozen novels, selecting from 
among them such as seem to us most 
worthy of public notice; and writing 
our opinion upon their respective me- 
rits. Such a task is at all times a de- 
lightful one, come when it will; but 
in the present time of the year it is 
agreeable from a variety of reasons, 
which we shall not now pause to enu- 
merate. Let the reader imagine them, 
if he can; should he be unable to do 
so, he is not a fellow of fancy. It is now 
the gloomy season of the year—just 
the time for turning over the leaves 
of a novel, and repressing those suici- 
dal propensities which are said to come 


strongly upon men with the fogs. If 





therefore, any observations which may 
occur in our comments should seem to 
our readers less kind and genial than 
those with which we commence, they 
must not, therefore, think us savage— 
but just blame the weather. The 
readers of novels may be divided into 
many classes. Some there be who af- 
fect to despise them utterly, who call 
them trash, but under whose piilows 
may, nevertheless, be found secreted 
the latest hot-pressed three volumes 
which have issued from the printing- 
press of Marlborough, or Burlington- 
street. There are others whose appe- 
tite for this species of food is insati- 
able, and whose tastes are almost as 
indiscriminating as their appetites : 
who will read half-a-dozen of a day, 
and not read only, but inwardly mark, 
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learn, and digest their contents. Again, 
there is a different class, who have 
more time, perhaps, than the first, and 
amore discriminating taste than the 
second ; who are able to appreciate 
and enjoy a thoroughly good novel, 
who will not endure an indiflerent one, 
and who, having once read a few 
chapters, are able to pronounce upon 
the quality of the article in hand. To 
this class, gentle reader, you, we hope, 
belong. We think we do so ourselves, 
but as none thoroughly understand 
themselves, we would only say, that 
what we enjoy in works of fiction, 
is truth in the delineation of character. 
Incidents however marvellous and 
striking; a plot however complicated 
and well constructed, description how- 
ever brilliant and picturesque, all 
these qualities are as nothing when 
compared with the intense and absorb- 
ing interest which a true and correct 
representation of life ager y in our 
mind. By the brilliancy of its style, 
the glitter of its langus vn or the 
abundance of its incidents, a novel 
may create a momentary sensation ; 
but to produce a satisfactory, as well 
as a permanent ~~ it must be 
true to nature. If this be wanting, 
nothing can compensate for the defi- 
ciency. From acertain class of readers 
the merest commonplaces and! plati- 
tudes will wring anabsorbing attention ; 
and the writer of fiction rejecting ex- 
perience, may give such a representa- 
tion of life as may create for him a 
certain amount of reputation, but his 
fame will be short-lived. No one who 
has read him once will do so again, 
when that curiosity which has been 
created by means of a well contrived 
plot is allayed ; the charm is broken ; 
the secret of the trick being discovered, 
there is nothing left to fall back upon, 
But if to that interest, which a well- 
continued story must excite, there be 
added scenes which are transcripts 
from actual life—if the mimic stage, 
be peopled with real, living, healthy 
beings of flesh and blood, then the 
work rises above the dead level of com- 
monplace into the exalted regions of 
art. 

But with which of these candidates 
for public approval that awail our 
judgment shall we commence? Here 


* “ Villette.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 


By Currer Bell, Author of “ 


is a great name, we will take it the 
first. 

We were disposed to entertain some 
doubts whether the fame so justly ac- 
quired by the author of ‘ J: ine E yre 
and * Shirley,” would be sustained 
by the work we now proceed to notice ; 
but the interest with which we ope ned 
these volumes increased as we went 
on, and however high the test by which 
the critic might be ‘dist osed to subje ct 
a new brochure by this distinguished 
author, we think there can hardly bea 
doubt, that in * Villette” * her reputa- 
tion will be amply sustained. The novel 
is not only constructed with great care, 
but there is displayed throughout so 
abundant a variety of resources, such 
a perfect mastery of the springs of cha- 
racter, and such graphic pictures of 
external life, which are all used with 
art admirably directed to the end in 
view, that whatever the casual reader 
may think of the degree of success 
with which the latter is worked out, 
he will not be likely to deem the canon 
of criticism applied by Goldsmith at all 
applicable, “that the picture would 
have been better if the painter had 
taken more pains.” 

The story takes its shape after the 
fashion of former models. It is in the 
form of an autobiography, a certain 
Lucy Snowe being the narrator. ‘Than 
the outline of the plot nothing can be 
more simple. It may be told in a 
few words, which are in some degree 
necessary to render the observations 
we shall make intelligible to such of 
our readers as have not yet had an op- 
portunity of perusing the book. The 
heroine makes her first appearance on 
the stage as a visitor to her godmother, 
whose son, one John Graham Bretton, 
occupies a prominent position in the 
progress of the tale. Paulina Mary 
Home, a sort of elfin child, is at the 
same time a visitor at the house of the 
Brettons. This child, who bears so 
strong a resemblance to little Paul 
Dombey that she might almost pass for 
- sister, becomes a great friend of 
Graham’s. Eight years elapse. By a 
series of casualties, which we shall not 
pause to enumerate, Lucy Snowe finds 
herself thrown entirely upon her own 
resources for the means of support. 
She earns fifteen pounds as a salary 


” 


Jane Eyre,” “Shirley.” 3 vols. London; 
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for nursing a sick lady, and with this 


slender capital she goes to seek her 

fortune in the great world of London, 
that mighty home of the friendless and 
unfortunate. Passing thence she did 
not probably find her capital last for 
long. She takes shipping, and in due 
time arrives at a city which we shall 
call Brussels, although the conclusion 
is, perhaps, an entirely erroneous one 
(the place is called Villette); her design 
there is to seek for the situation of 
English teacher of the children of one 
Madame Beck, who keeps a boarding- 
school, where she succeeds in obtain- 
ing the object of her moderate ambi- 
tion. From this period the little ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Belgium re- 
mains the scene of the story. A fa- 
vourable opportunity is afforded for the 
delineation of character in the interior 
of a large French pension, of which 
the author makes admirable use. The 
characters are all new, at least they 
are new to us, and are worked out 
with a skill and a humour which can- 
not fail to give us a very high opinion 
of the author’s $ powers. There is not 
an actor in the little drama, from Mau- 
rice Paul to Doctor John Graham (for 
the friend of early days is found again 
in the shape ofa flourishing medical 
pre actitioner) that is not a real creation 
of flesh and blood. This Doctor John, 
in his way, is quite a wonderful fellow, 
encountering difficulties only to subdue 
them ; falling in love only to rend 
asunde ar the chains which are thrown 
over him, and marching on through 
life with head erect and bold front, 
until at last he meets his fate in the 
shape of a very small creature, quite 
spirituelle, but with no apparent at- 
tractions which could entitle her to 
such a victory. We have now said 
enough to enable our readers to under- 
stand what we conceive to be the great 
merits, as well as the no less remark- 
able defects of this tale. In the deli- 
neation of the character of the heroine, 
we cannot help thinking there is dis- 
played some inconsistency. The qua- 
lities with which she is endowed can 
scarcely be called natural, although, 
like Jane Eyre, she has that intense 
longing after affection, that strong de- 
votion to the duties of her daily life, 
and those other qualities which would 
indicate a high moral tone of charac- 
ter ; all these are in some degree marred 
and defaced by aspecies of morbid sen- 
sibility which seems strangely at va- 


Villette. 
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riance with such attributes, while the 
aim of the book would seem to be the 
utterance ofa further complaint against 
the destiny of such of the softer sex as 
are reduced by necessity to look for 
their living by the most irksome of all 
occupations — viz., that of teaching. 
The moral it would inculeate is, that 
there can be no real happiness to a 
woman, at least independently of the 
exercise of those affections with which 
nature has endowed her. We shall 
not stop to argue the metaphysical 
question which such an inquiry would 
necessarily involve. We shall only 
say that the doctrine is an unwise one, 

and likely to lead to most disastrous 
results, which would establish the ne- 
cessity of indulgence in such feelings 
as indispens: ible to a calm enjoyment 
of life and an honourable and useful 
employment of it. We have each of 
us to bear our burden of sorrow; there 
is no house, however blessed with so- 
cial advantages, which has not a ske- 
leton hanging up in some quiet corner, 
and the philosophy which would incul- 
cate the necessity of the indulgence of 
morbid feeling of any kind is obv iously 
unsound in its conclusions. We will 
quote one passage of the book, as il- 
lustrative of our observations :— 


“*T shudder at the thought of being liable 
to such an illusion, it seemed so real. Is 
there no cure ?—no preventative ?” 

‘* * Happiness is the cure, a cheerful mind 
the preventative ; cultivate both.’ 

** *No mockery in this world ever sounds to 
me so hollow as that of being told to cultivate 
happiness. What does such advice mean ? 
Happiness is a glory shining far down upon 
us out of Heaven: it is a divine dew which 
the soul, on certain of its summer mornings, 
feels dropping upon it from the amaranth 
bloom and golden fruitage of Paradise.’ 

“** Cultivate happiness,’ I said, briefly, to 
the doctor. ‘Do you cultivate happiness? 
How do you manage ?” 

“**T am a cheerful fellow by nature; and 
then ill-luck has never dogged me. Adver- 
sity gave me and my mother one passing 
scowl and brush; but we despised her, or 
rather, laughed at her, and she went by.’” 


Tn this passage is contained the point 
of the philosophy, upon the unsatisfac- 
tory nature’ of which we would most 
strenuously insist. If happiness be 
only a glory shining down out of 
Heaven, it is a blessing servile to the 
skiey influences, and as much out of 
our own control as the weather. To 
teaching such as this we object. In 
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the sedulous performance of all life’s 
daily duties ; in the meek endurance 
of its cares and troubles; in the 
strength of will which it is necessary 
sall into exercise in order to sub- 
due them; in all these, and in the 
exertion necessary to practise them, 
we believe true happiness will most 
frequently be found ; it is, therefore, 
more or less within the reach of every 
man who prefers a life of active 
labour in whatever vocation it has 
pleased Providence to assign him, to 
a life of sluggish despondency. ‘To 
forget sorrow is by no means neces- 
sary ; all that we would insist upon is, 
that it is wisest and safest to have 
it put aside, and kept carefully out of 
sight, that its remembrance should not 
be suffered to impede the more active 
operations of the mind; if this be 
done, all will go on well. We would 
incline to think that another rather 
prevailing defect in the book is the 
somewhat too elaborate 
characters with which we are occa- 
sionally presented, who have but little 
claim upon our sy mpathy or re- 
gard. An instance of this occurs in 
the case of Paul Emanuel, the singu- 
larly unattractive teacher in Madame 
Beck’s seminary. We point to this, 
because the fault is one which appears 
to be rapidly spreading among our 
modern writers of fiction ; whole | pages 
are now not unfrequently filled with 
broken dialogue, in which the point to 
be discovered is but slowly evolved, 


and by which not only the progress of 


the story, but the interest of the 
reader are very materially retarded. 
Of the characters both of Lucy and 
Jane Eyre, the elements are, in 
some degree at least, the same ;— 
strong and deep natural affections, 
great ~ sensibility, and great indepen- 
dence, softened down by adversity, 
and constrained to self-control by the 
hard pressure of misfortune. Like the 
other heroines of her former works, 
both of these are almost destitute of 
personal attractions, captivating their 
admirers entirely through the | power 
of a similar influence. But though 
the elements in each nature are almost 
identical, the character becomes dif- 
ferently developed by the operation of 
different circumstances; and it is in the 
skilful application of these, so as to 
bring out the points upon which the au- 
thoress wishes to dwell with the most 
stress, that the great charm of this story 
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consists. We must not, in the enu- 
meration of portraits, forget that of 
the warm-hearted professor of lan- 
guages, Monsieur Paul Emanuel, upon 
whom the charms of Miss Lucy work 
such sad havoc. It is drawn with 
singular force and completeness :— 


“M. Paul Emanuel owned an acute sensi- 

tiveness to the annoyance of interruption 
from whatever cause occurring during his 
lessons; to pass through the class, under 
such circumstances, was considered by the 
teachers and pupils of the school, indivi- 
dually and collectively, to be as much as a 
woman’s or girl's life was worth. Madame 
Beck herself, if forced to the enterprise, 
would ‘skurry’ through, retrenching her 
skirts, and carefully coasting the formidable 
estrade like a ship dreading breakers, As 
to Rosine the portress, on whom every half- 
hour devolved the fearful duty of fetching 
pupils out of the heart of either one or other 
of the divisions, to take their music lessons 
in the oratory, the great or little salon, the 
salle-A-manger, or some other piano station, 
she would, upon her second or third attempt, 
frequently become almost tongue-tied from 
excess of consternation, a sentiment im- 
posed by the unspeakable looks levelled at 
her through a pair of dart-dealing spec- 
tacles. 

“One morning I was sitting in the carré 
at work upon a piece of embroidery which 
one of my pupils had delayed to finish, and 
while my fingers wrought at the frame, my 
ears regaled themselves with listening to the 
cadences of a voice haranguing in the 
neighbouring classes, in tones that waxed 
momently more unquiet, more ominously 

varied. There was a good strong partition- 

wall between me and the gathering storm, 
as well as a facile means of flight through 
the glass door and the court in case it swept 
this way, so I am afraid I derived more 
amusement than alarm from these thickening 
symptoms, Poor Rosine was not so safe. 
Four times that blessed morning had she 
made the passage of peril; and now, for the 
fifth time, it became her dangerous duty to 
snatch, as it were, a brand from the burning, 
a pupil from under M. Paul's nose. 

“*Mon Dien! mon Dieu!’ cried she, 
‘que vais je devenir? Monsieur, va me tuer, 
je suis sure ; car il est d’une colere.’ 

““Nerved by the courage of desperation, 
she opened the door. 

‘“** Mademoiselle La Malle au_ piano!’ 
was her cry. Ere she could make good her 
retreat, or quite close the door, this voice 
uttered itself. 

*** Des ce moment !—la classe est defendue, 
La premiere qui ouvrira cette porte ou pas- 
sera par cette division sera pendue, fut—ce 
Madame Beck elle meme.’ 

“Ten minutes had not succeeded the pro- 
mulgation of this decree, when Rosiue’s 
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French pantoufiles were again heard s 

along the corridor. 
* ¢ Mademoiselle,’ 

for a five-frane piece go into that class again, 


shuffling 
said she ‘I would not 


now. Monsieur’s lunettes are really terrible ; 
and here is a commissioner come with a mes- 
sage from the Athénee. I have told Ma- 
dame Beck I dare not deliver it, and she 
says I am to charge you with it.’ 

“Me? No; that is rather too bad. It 
is not in my line of duty. Come, come, 
Rosine, bear your own burden. Be brave ; 
charge once more.’ 

“¢T, mademoiselle? impossible! five times 
TI have ercssed him this day. Madame 
must really hire a gendarme for this service. 
Ouf je n’en puis plus!’ 

“* Bah—you are a coward. 
message 7” 

“¢ Precisely of the kind with which mon- 
sieur least likes to be pestered; an urgent 
summons to go directly to the Athéneé, as 
there is an official visitor, inspector—I know 
not what—arrived, and monsicur must meet 
him ; you know how he hates a must.’ 

“ Yes—I knew well enough the restive 
little man detested spur or curb; agaiust 
whatever was urgent or obligatory he was 
sure to revolt. However, 1 accepted the 
responsiLility, not entirely without fear, but 
fear blent with other sentiments, curiosity 
amongst them. I opened the door; Lenter- 
ed; I closed it behind me as quictly and 
gently as a rather unsteady hand would per- 
mit; for to be slow or bustling, to rattle a 
latch, or leave a door gaping wide, were 
aggravations of crime often more disastrous 
in result than the main crime itself. There 
I stood; then and there he sat. His humour 
was visibly bad—almost at its worst. He 
had been giving a lesson in arithmetic, for 
he gave lessons on any and every subject 
that struck his fancy ; and arithmetic being 
a dry subject, invariably disagreed with him. 
Not a pupil but trembled when he spoke of 
figures. He sat level with his desk ; to look 
up at the sound of an entrance, at a direct 
breach of bis will and law, was an effort he 
could not for a moment bring himself to 
make. It was quiteas well. I thus gained 
time to walk up the long classes; and it 
suited my idiosyncracy far better to encoun- 
ter the near burst of anger like his, than to 
hear its menace at a distance. 

“At his estrade I paused, just in front. 
Of course I was not worthy of immediate 
attention. He proceeded with his lessons. 
Disdain would not do; he must hear and 
answer my message. 

** Not being quite tall enough to lift my 
head above his desk, elevated on the estrade, 
and thus snffering eclipse in my present 
position, I ventured to peep round with thede- 
sign at first of getting a better view of his face, 
which had struck me at first when I entered, 
as bearing a close resemblance to that of a 
black and sallow tiger. Twice did I enjoy 
this side view with impunity, advancing and 
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reccding unseen. ‘The third time my eye had 
scarce dawned Leyond the obscuration of the 
desk, when it was caught and trarsfixed, 
through its very pupil transfixed, by the 
‘lunettes.’ Rosine was right; these uten- 
sils had in them a blank and unutterable 
terror, beyond the mobile wrath of the wear- 
er’s own employed eyes. I now found the 
advantage of proximity: these short-sighted 
lunettes were useless for the inspection of a 
criminal under monsieur’s nose. Accordingly, 
he doffed them, and he and I stood on more 
equal terms.” 


We would gladly, did our space ad- 
mit, present our readers with mi any 
more of these admirable stead We 
had marked several other passages for 
extract—that of the inimitable Ma- 
dame Beck, who rules her school upon 
the principles of continental politics, 
espion ige—with that of her compa- 
nion, the French tra; gic actress, Vash- 
ti; but we must refrain—the novel is 
a pleasant and an admirably written 
one. Wecan so seriously recommend 
it to the notice of our readers, that it 
is perhaps of less consequence we 
should illustrate our opinion by further 
specimens. Indeed, so closely is the 
narrative woven and matted together, 
it would by no means be easy to con- 
vey, by means of mere isolated pas- 
any adequate idea of its origi- 
nality and genius. It must be read 
continuously to be either understood or 
appreciated ; and that it will be so 
reid, not only thus, but with avidity, 
by a large circle of readers, we enter- 
tain no manner of doubt. 

Although the age of the fashionable 
novel, properly so-called, has in some 
measure gone bys yet there can be no 
reason w hy, in ¢ lepicting the manners 
and habits of the times in which our 
lot is cast, the higher circles should be 
exempt, inheriting as they do the 
weaknesses and failings which are com- 
mon to us all, and hable to a more 
than ordinary degree of temptation, 
The lives of those, whom destiny has 
placed above the daily struggles of 
life, must afford legitimate mater lals for 
the writer of fiction. The artists, how- 
ever, who were in the habit of painting 
these pictures, somehow or other lost 
their power to charm. The more homely 
and vigorous pictures of commonplace 
life supplied by Dickens, and the 


sages, 


school of which he has been the crea- 
tor, put the former favourites out of 
fashion, and, with the exception of 
Thackeray, and one or two of the old 
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writers, whom no change of taste can 
ever displace from their hold over the 
public, no one ventures now to draw 
aside the rose-coloured curtains which 


conceal that region into which the 
vulgar eye may not penetrate Here, 
however, is anew writer upon the old 


theme; and the motto paraded upon 
the title- page 
a pie ture ol! 
its merit is the fidelity of itslikeness’— 
proves that she—tor we assume the per- 
formance is by one of the fairer Mien 
has, at all events, not approac hed her 
work without ondes avouring to master 
the true principles of art; and when 
we come to investigate the manner in 
which it is executed, we feel | 
limine to say, that the 
not fallen short of her 


of her book—** A oval; s 


ound in 
enter has 
ideal of fiction. 


Fictic n, more true to those phases ot 


life which it is her object to represent, 
we have never met with since the days 
when Sir Edward Lytton used to charm 
the world with the earlier productions 
of his gifted p 

That the volumes now before us* are 
the performance of a beginner we can- 
not entertain the slightest doubt. The 
greater portion of the first volume is 
stiff and didactic; but as the writer 
warms with her subject, the interest 
increases, and we find the characters 
which ¢ are portré ive “dl it progresses 
uttering sentime nts whic h, for beauty 
and justne ss of conce ption, would do 
credit to many a writer of establish d 
reputation. The portraits are full « 
life, and retain their identity to he 
very last page of the The 
style is remarkably good ; there are 
which embody a world of 


boo! ° 





passages 








strong, deep, impassione 1d fee ae ; and 
the writer, be she ioe » she may, is one 
who, we cannot doubt, will yet at- 


tain a high place among her contem- 
poraries, 

The peculiarity o f the story consists 
not so much in there being two hero- 


ines, although that of itself is some- 
thing new, as in the interest being 


divided with consummate tact between 
them. It is difficult to pronounce to 
which of the two county beauties the 
taste of the reading public will most 
favourably incline. We presume to 
offer no opinion upon such a subject, 
differing as they do so entirely in cha- 





* “ Broomhill ; or the County Beauties : 
Great Marlborough-street. 
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The thread ¢ 
fates are en- 


racter and conduct. 
the story in which their 
twined is so dexterously that 
there is not the slightest approach to 
similarity in their lives and fortunes. 
Although from the subject of which it 
treats, this must certainly be 
places lin th ut. cli ss to which we have 
ined it, yet it has the ad- 
vantage of pointing out clearly the 
shoals and quicksands which surround 
those who are placed by cireumstances 
in that glittering vortex which men 
call the great world. In the story 
there is evolved a moral, which can 
scarcely fail to make a deep impression 
upon those to whom it 
a deep and solemn lesson is read on the 
pomps and vanities of this hollow and 
empty life. Armd the writer is not 
content with telling in so many words 
the truths she endeavours to enforce, 
but she skilfully allows the course of 
events to develop not only the cl 
racters, but their faults and follies, 
with all the bitter consequences they 
entail. 

We would not myer the ae 
sure with which our readers will peruse 
these ucaeaiane ting to analyse 
the course of the story, for that we 
refer them to the book itself. They 
will find in it not only incidents in 
abundance, but passages of a more 
than common elegance and beauty. 
The forte of the writer, for her expe- 
rience has not as yet supplied her with 
a deep insight into the springs of 
human character, is evidently descrip- 

: an instance of this, we would 
invite the attention m our readers to 
those ek que nt passages in which the 
Belgravian wedding is so vividly por- 
trayed Some 


woven, 


} l- 
DOOK 


a lre: idy a 





is addressed— 








tive > as 


“ The sultry noontide sun, on one of July's 
most brilliant days, poured its fervid beams 
on a throng of gay equipages occupying 
the broad road fronting St. Peter’s Church. 
A knot of busy idlers had gathered round 
the gate leading to the side entrance, for the 
small vestry was already crowded and over- 
flowing with a goodly company of fair dames 
and courtly lords and squires, awaiting the 
arrival of the bride and her nearest relatives. 

“The bystanders are not confined to the 
vulgar multitude blocking up the pavement 
—nor, indeed, to curious nursemaids, who, 
with their youthful charges, all press to- 
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wards the same point, within the sacred 
precincts, 'yclept—narrow though limits be— 
the ‘Square Garden ;’ but slowly pacing the 
formal paths of this same straightened plea- 
saunce, are bright and fair Belyravian 
damsels, all—high and low, rich and poor— 
intent on one and the same object—a pass- 
ing view of the beautiful young bride. 

“At length the portals open, and in 


floating { 








draperies of a rich and costly lace, 


which well became her tall and graceful 
ficure, her pale brow garlanded with flowers, 
Ellen Mulcaster came forth, leaning on the 


and closely fol- 


Not a won 


arm of her Uncle Ralph 
lowed by her aunt and sister 
was spoken as they drove rapidly up the 


square—a moment more, and they are 





within the holy edifice; and with choking 
sighs and blinding tears, which, prisoned 
back from dawn of day, could no longer be 
repressed, Flora stood— foremost of the 


bridal train that gathered round the altar— 
behind her sister. 

* And Ellen—did no unbidden memories 
rise up within her heart, as ‘in the sig 
God, and in the face of this congregation,’ 
she vowed that heart away from its first 
allegiance? Could those solemn words 
annul the past — obliterate all 
early feeling? Who can tell? But when 

low and thrilling accents the venerable 
prelate who performed the ceremony pro- 
nounced the Church’s solemn invocation, 
‘as ye will answer at the 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed,’ for one brief moment she 
hid her face within her clasped hands; and 
there were those who trembled lest now— 
when it was indeed too late—her dauntless 
resolution had at last failed her. 

* As the service proceeded, those proud 
and immovable features were again displayed 
to view ; the cheek yet more pale, the blanch- 
el and bloodless lip, all testified that if no 
tear- atop dimmed her eye, or stained her 
cheek, yet deep and stron 
her inmost Seu ; and the white and slender 
fingers which Sir Henry 
warmly and firmly within his own, 
damp and cold, as the chill hand of death. 
And, when the nuptial rites concluded, he 
pressed her to his beating heart, the eyes he 
sought to meet were veiled beneath their 
long dark lashes; for him they had no an- 
glance of love, for him her gentle 
voice had no responsive tone of affection. 

“ Proudly and fondly the joyous bride- 
groom drew her arm withia his own, as 
friends and kindred flocked round with prof- 
fered wishes and with kind caress, by none 
more heartily uttered, more sincerely offered, 
than by our good friends Lord and Lady 
Ashurst.” 





¢ emotions possessed 


Osborne claspe 1 
were 


swering 


We should 
character 
that of an ordinary 


assign to this tale the 
of a life-drama more than 
fiction; it is life 





Broomhill. 


ht of 


trace of 


dreadful day of 
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rather as it really is, not that vain 
shadow, which in books we find only 
too frequently substituted for the re- 


ality. lnnemer able observations and 
reflections seem to indicate that not the 
characters merely, but the incidents 
and the dialogues, are the results of 
an abundant observation from the life 
of one who has been in a position to 
describe from experience. The he- 
roines re far removed above the range 
of commonplace; they are most at- 
tractive specimens of their class. Left 
orphans at an early age, both educa. 
tion and circumstances combined to 
make them think, act, and decide for 
themselves; their mutual affection is 
not the least natural and pleasing por- 
tion of the many attractive passages in 
which this tale abounds. The character 
of Ellen may, perhaps, be pronounced 
to be the more brilliant of the two; 
but it is not improbable that in the 
active every-day life of this world, that 
of her less gifted sister would prove the 
more attractive. Both are, however, 
so genuine and so admirably contrast- 
ed, that we are pretty much of the 
same opinion as the elderly peer who 
delivers himself of an opinion upon 
their respective merits. This noble- 
man, by the way, with his wife, are 
excellent specimens of the class which 
they represent. Lord Ashurst is an 
admirable type of an honest, straight- 
forward, English nobleman; and since 
death deprived the ranks of literature 
of one of its brightest ornaments, in 
removing Miss Austen, we have seen 
no portrait more true to nature. 

Lord Alwyn Conyers, too, is ad- 
mirably portrayed. ‘He is the proto- 
type of a class which, in “Vanity 
Fair,” is only too numerous; vain, 
s, and ange incipled even to the 
woman whom he loves, and who loves 
him with all the devotion of a tender 
and impassioned nature. Even in his 
case, the rule has not been lost sight 
of, that the hero should be so far blame- 
able as to justify his fate, but not so 
much so as to lose the spectator’s pity ; 
and the destiny which the re tributive 
justice of fiction has assigned him, is 
‘the just reward of so worthless, but so 
fascinating a character. His rival, Sir 
Henry Osborne, is avery cleverly-drawn 


reckles 


Jue simile of aman of quite another 


stamp, but neither of these candidates 
for the hand of the elder sister at all 
equal the real hero of the book, Cecil 
Tracy. He is, in truth, something more 
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than the ordinary hero of a romance, 
and as superior to the good-tempered, 
well-meaning baronet, as he is to the 
Hussar. It is evident, that upon the 
delineation of this character great pains 
have been bestowed—almost every man 
in his position has at one period of his 
life endured, in a greater or less de- 
gree, that which he was condemned to 
suffer; but it is not every one who 
can stand the test of long years of ab- 
sence and of trial, as he ‘did. And we 
freely confess, that after he has appear- 
ed on the scene, the interest of the work 
more than doubles. Indeed the por- 
trayal of the exquisite tenderness and 
earnest devotion of Tracy’s affection 
for Flora, is one of the most touchingly 
beautiful descriptions of that master- 
passion which we ever read, and the 
chain of events which interrupt the 
progress of their true love, is conceived 
with great skill, and worked out with 
considerable dexterity. It is seldom 
that so very natural an impediment 
stands in the way of the union of two 
loving hearts in the realms of fiction, 
however frequently it occurs in real life. 
The whole Tracy family are also 
distinguished by great truth and indi- 
viduality of portraiture ; ; a single con- 
versation between the father and the 
elder son, relating, in some degree, to 
the then apparently hopeless affection 
of the younger brother, brings this 
charming family group, with all their 
varied characteristics, so forcibly before 
us, that we cannot pass it by. The 
scene is laid at the opera :— 


“ Albeit Jack Tracy condescended so fur 
as to accompany his parents, he by no means 
considered himself bound to act as cicerone 
during the whole evening; but no sooner 
had he seen them seated, and provided with 
translations and opera glasses, than he de- 
parted to lounge about the pit, on the look- 
out for acquaintances, until the commence- 
ment of the ballet, which had far more at- 
tractions for him than even Jenny Lind in the 
Sonnambula, 

* At the end of the first act, having no- 
thing better to do, he was however gra- 
ciously pleased to go and see ‘ how the old 
folks were getting on,’ and found ‘the go- 
vernor,’ as he irreverently termed him, in a 
fever of curiosity. A box on the opposite 
side of the grand tier completely engrossed 
all the attention Mr. Tracy could spare from 
the stage; he hailed Jack’s return with de- 
light. His son, whom he thought the finest 
young fellow in the world, must be able to 
tell him who those two beautiful creatures 
were. 


“ Captain Tracy advanced to the front of 
the box, and deliberately prepared his opera 
glasses; before he raised them to his eyes, 
however, he shrank back into the shade with 
an exclamation which sounded very much 
like an oath. 

“¢ Who are they, my boy ?’ said his fa- 
ther. 

“* You don’t know, eh ?’ retorted his duti- 
ful son, with a severity to which his parent 
was by no means unaccastomed. 

‘“¢If I did, it isnot very likely I should 
ask the question,’ was the half-angry, half- 
apologetic response. 

“ Jack, leaning against the back of the 
box, was staring with all his might at the 
subjects of discussion : he did not seem at all 
disposed to vouchsafe the desired informa~- 
tion. 

“¢ Do not vex your father,’ whispered the 
much-enduring wife. 

“ Wait a minute,’ quoth the unmoved 
Jack. 

“<T'll tell you all about them, s‘r, if you 
will have the goodness to inform me first, 
which you think the prettiest.’ 

“Mr. Tracy took another look. 

‘ ¢'They are sisters,’ tranquilly remarked 
his son, ‘and you are not fur wrong in ad- 
miting them, sir, for they are universally al- 
lowed to be the two most beautiful women 
in London. You might, perhaps, match 
either of them taken singly,’ added Jack, 
cooly, ‘ but I'll undertake to say you'll not find 
two such sisters in the United Kingdom.’ 

‘“** How comes it they’re alone,’ growled 
his father, who knew by experience that 
his son would not gratify his curiosity a mo- 
ment sooner than he thought proper; ‘ they 
can’t, either of them, be much more than 
twenty.’ 

“* You're right, there; but the eldest of 
the two, the dark-eyed houri, with dia- 
monds in her hair, is married.’ 

““*T don’t wonder at it,’ rejoined the old 
man, enthusiastically ; ‘I am only surprised 
that her sister is still Miss—Miss—what 
name did you say, Jack ?” 

“This stratagem really diverted his du- 
tiful son, who congratulated his father on his 
astuteness, but told him it was useless to 
attempt to take him, Jack, in. It was not 
till, to his infinite delight, he had cajoled 
the old man into lavishing a thousand en- 
coniums on Flora’s beauty, that he broke 
forth. 

“ And that is the young lady you would 
not hear of Cecil's marrying—Miss Mulcas- 
ter, who was not good enough to be your 
daughter-in-law,’ added he, sarcastically. 

“Mr. Tracy looked at his son in amaze- 
ment: a variety of conflicting feelings kept 
him silent. 

““*T hope to goodness you’re ashamed of 
yourself, that you're sorry now for what 
you've done,’ remarked the incorrigible 
Jack. 

“Mrs. Tracy trembled, but the world 
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happened to go very well with Mr. Tracy 
at present, and he took his son’s rebuke in 
very good part. 

“Yd no idea,’ began he, somewhat 
sheepishly. 

“© You might have had an idea,’ inter- 
rupted the infuriated warrior, ‘if, as any 
other father would haye done, you had 
chosen to go and see her. I, myself, heard 
Cecil entreat you to do so,’ 

“Tt was not the least strange part of Mr. 
Tracy’s peculiar character, that his eldest 
son, might accuse and abuse him as much as 
he pleased, while Cecil’s mildest remon- 
strance urged him up to fury. 

“*Tt’s no use talking about and regretting 
it now,’ proceeded the Captain, in an ag- 
gravating tone. ‘You see that tall and 
rather handsome young fellow, who has 
edged his chair in so close, that no one else 
can speak a word to her. That is the Mar- 
quis of Chester, and not only does he pay 
court to Miss Mulcaster, but his father and 
mother both back him up, and she might 
be a duchess to-morrow if she chose—so, at 
least,’ added he, with a praiseworthy regard 
to truth, ‘I heard a fellow say, who was 
leaning over the rails in the park, yesterday, 
when Miss Mulcaster rode by, and Chester 
with her.’ 

“Mrs. Tracy was not quite so much dis- 
concerted at this prospective alliance, as 
was her lord and master. With a woman’s 
acuteness she perceived, that although the 
sail Marquis was evidently striving to 
make himself agreeable, that Flora’s eyes 
were rarely taken from the stage; and al- 
though she smiled occasionally, and every 
now and then vouchsafed a brief reply to 
his eager questionings, yet she never turned 
towards him ; and, beyond these trifling acts 
of courtesy, he succeeded in winning but 
little of her attention. 

“¢But she won’t have him, my boy, if 
she likes Cecil,’ said the old man, anx- 
iously. 

“¢]T don’t know that,’ said Jack, with as- 
perity; ‘nothing could be more insulting 
than the manner in which you refused your 
consent.’ 

“¢Many’s the heart caught in the re- 
bound ; and a ducal coronet is not to be had 
every day. Her sister has married only a 
baronet, though he is as rich as Creesus, 
and of course her family would like her 
to make a great match,’ added the soldier, 
who did not scruple on this occasion to draw 
somewhat largely on his imagination.’ ” 


While we would willingly accord all 
honour to that class of our fair coun- 
trywomen who so ably support the re- 
putation of England as a novel-pro- 
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ducing country, we cannot help think- 
ing that they write too rapidly, at 
least for their own fame. Since the 
publication of the ‘‘ Head of the Fa- 
mily” little more than a year has 
elapsed, and the authoress of that 
agreeable story makes her appearance 
once more upon the stage, demanding 
our suffrages in her favour. It has 
been said, and said justly, that one 
fiction in two years is the utmost which 
the novelist who looks for a large and 
permanent fame should allow himself 
to write ; justice cannot otherwise be 
doneeither to himselforto histheme. A 
moreremarkable illustration of the truth 
of this critical converse could scarcely be 
desired than in the volumes now under 
our notice.* We would not for amo- 
ment insinuate, that the author has 
either exhausted her imagination or 
fallen into those habitual modes of ex- 
pression which, if too freely indulged, 
not only weary the reader but reduce 
the writer into a mere copyist of his 
own style, be it ever so brilliant. This 
lady has apparently opened a fresh 
vein of that mental treasure which she 
unquestionably possesses, but the ore 
she has brought to the surface has 
not been properly refined — sufficient 
time has not, we conceive, been al. 
lowed for the operation. 

While the lords of the creation oc- 
cupy a prominent position in the fore- 
grounds of this artist’s pictures, it is 
not, however, about them that the 
chief interest centres—our sympathies 
are far more strongly attracted by the 
heroines. The thoughts, opinions, sen- 
timents, and actions of the lady fill 
every page, while those of the husband, 
who, like many Agathas in real life, 
she has taken for better or worse, have 
quite a subordinate interest. The plot 
of the story is simple, even to excess ; 
a few words would suffice to tell what 
is spread out with much dexterity into 
three volumes. We shall not, how- 
ever, mar the reader’s interest by de- 
priving him of the pleasure of ascer- 
taining it for himself, 

The events which lead to the mar- 
riage of the heroine are sufficiently out 
of the beaten track to justify the epi- 
thet of exciting, although that is a 
phrase rather too commonplace for us 
toadopt. The sudden love-letter, the 





* “ Agatha’s Husband: a Novel.” By the Author of the “ Head of the Family.” 3 vols. 
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adventure with the bear, the formal 
betrothal, are assuredly not matters 
of every day life. But the staple com- 
modity of the work consists, for the 
most ‘part, of misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations, which a few words 
judiciously spoken would at once re- 
move. Nathaniel has his grievance, so 
also has Agatha, but although they rest 


upon very “different grounds, to each of 


these bellige srent parties a word in sea- 


son would have made the course of 


true love run in a smooth and uninter- 
rupted channel. 

Among the best passages of the book 
are those in which the gradual deve- 
lopment of the heroine’s feelings is 
described as she passes from indif- 
ference into interest, from interest into 
affection, and from affection into love. 
‘* That love,” as the writer finely says, 
«¢ without which marriage is but as a 
dead body without the soul—love the 


true life union, consisting of oneness of 


spirit, sympathy of thought and will— 
love which would have been the same 
had they lived twenty thousand miles 
apart, ay, had they never married at 
all, but waited until eternity com- 
mingled those whom no earthly ‘destiny 
could part asunder. Now out of her 
own soul she learnt what not one hu- 
man being out of a hundred learns, 
and yet the truth remains the same, 
the unity, the immortality, the divine- 
ness of love, to which the one Immor tal 
Divine gave his name.” In the deve 

lopment of the character of Agatha we 
see what the book might have been 
made had time been taken by the 
author to furnish her materials in a 
workmanlike style. She is no silly 
love-sick heroine, but a living, breath- 


ing woman, instinct with the breath of 
passion. Even in her very faults of 


temper there is something which at- 
tracts us. Nor is this by any means a 
solitary instance of the defect of moral 
handling which is apparent in the 
book. 

To Major Harper, who swindles his 
sister-in-law, and commits other enor- 
mities which we shall not stay to men- 
tion, no retributive justice of any kind 
is meted out. In the delineation of 
this, as well, indeed, as of nearly all 
the minor characters, there is apparent 
that species of carelessness which, as 

e have already hinted, is one of the 
main defects of the story. He is deserib- 
ed as a clever, agree eable, fascinating 
man of the world, “b ut he by no means 
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acts up to his part when an opportu- 
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tunity arises of proving his powers of 
these qualities. Upon the only occa- 
sion when he has it in his power to 
show the self-control and composure 
which he is represented as possessing 
in no ordinary degree, he appears on 
the stage ‘‘hurriedly,” ‘ very pale, 
with beads of dew standing on his 
brow,” by which embar rassed demean- 
our, it is needless to add, every sort of 
mischief is brought about which it is 
possible to conceive. Would one of 
Thackeray's worldlings, or any living 
stoic, have so belie d his earth-str uck 
heart. Duke Dugdale is meant for a 
character, but he and his Harrie (how 
unlike the squire’s helpmate in ‘ My 
Novel”), Mary Elizabeth, Eulalie, the 
‘Taurons, the Thornycrofts, man and 
wife, even the tall, thin, white haired 
pater familias, a second edition of Ma- 
jor Harper frozen into stately age, are 
none of them true to life; they help 
off the hero and heroine but lamely 
from the stage, acting more the part 
of the puppets of an over-worked 
brain than as creatures of flesh and 
blood, who are inspired with the breath 
of life; of scenes of great interest and 
beauty, the book is not, however, 
quite devoid. How often, in real life, 
such stormy love passages occur as are 
described in these pages, we shall not 
stop to inquire; but as to the power 
and pathos with which they are de- 
serib ed, no question can be r aised. The 
writer, whose pen had power to por- 
tray the passionate outburst of manly 
love which, to its possessor, had brought 
so much grief and b itterness, must have 
suflicient energy to be able to produce 
a book so superior in every respect to 
that which is now before us. Wecan- 
not afford to give more than a single 
extract, which must suffice for such of 
our readers as the remarks we have 
already made may not attract to the 
book itself:— 


“ ¢Come and sit down here, Agatha, I want 
to talk to you,’ said her friend, on the morn- 
ing which preceded the celebration of the 
ceremony. 

“She let him place her by his side. He 
took her hand and regarded her earnestly. 

“Do you remember what day this was 
to have been ?’ 

‘** Was to have been,’ she repeated, and 
instantly guessed what he had doubtless come 
to say to her . Her heart began to beat vio- 
lently and her eyes dropped in confusion. 

“*T say, was, because if you desire it, it 
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shall not "be. I see the very idea is a re~ 
lief to you, I see it in your sudden joy.’ 

“ Agatha was amazed; she had, till this 
moment, never thought of such a thing. Mr. 
Harper’s whole manner of speech and pro- 
ceeding was so very incomprehensible, like 
a lover's, that she told the entire truth in 
simply saying ‘ that she did not understand 
him.’ 

“¢Tet me repeat it in plainer words.’ 
But the plainer words would not come ; after 
one or two vain efforts, he sat with averted 
face, speechless; at last he said, abruptly, 
‘Agatha, do you wish to defer our mar- 
riage ?” 

“ As he spoke, his grasp of her hand was 
so fierce that it positively hurt her. 

“* * Oh, let me go—you are not kind,’ she 
cried, shrinking from the pain which he did 
not even perceive he had inflicted, so strange 
a mood was upon him. He loosed her hand 
at once, and stood up before her, speaking 
vehemently — 

‘“*T meant to be kind—very kind, just 
in the way that I knew would most please 
you. I meant to tell you that I wish you 
to hold yourself quite free, both as to this 
day, or any other day—that you have only 
to say the word and—what a fool [ am 
making of myself!’ 

* Muttering the last words, he turned, and 
walked quickly to the far end of the room, 
leaving Agatha to meditate. 

“So she sat without moving, her eyes 
fixed on her hand, where the red mark left 
by her lover’s grasp was slowly disappearing, 
until a minute after, he approached. 

““¢Was that the mark of my fingers on 
your wrist? Did I hurt you, my poor 
Agatha?’ 

“** Yes, a little.’ 

“¢ Forgive me!’ And sitting down be- 
side her, he bent his lips to where his rude 
grasp had been, kissing the little wrist over 
and over again, though he did not speak. 

“ His concession in this, the first ripple 
which had ever stirred their calmest of all 
calm courtships, moved Agatha even more 
than his sudden burst of passion. It is a 
curious fact, that some women—and they 
not of the weaker or more foolish kind 
— like very much to be ruled; a strong 
nature is instinctively attracted by one still 
stronger. Most certainly, Agatha had never 
so distinctly felt the cords—not exactly of 
love, but of scme influence akin thereto— 
which this young man had netted round 
her, as when he began to draw them with 
a tight, firm hand, less that of a submissive 
lover than of a dominant husband. She 
had never liked him half so well as when, 
taking her hand once more into his deter- 
mined hold, he said, gently, indeed, but in a 
tone that would be answered— 

“ « Now, tell me, what do you wish ?” 

“¢What do I wish?’ echoed she, feeling 
as though some hard but firm support were 
about to relax from her, leaving her trembling 
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and insecure to the world’s open blasts. ‘ I do 
not know—I cannot tell ; talk to me a little, 
that will help me to judge.’ 

“His eye brightened, though faintly. 

“**T will speak, but you shall decide, for 
all lies in your own hands. I thought this 
right, and came here determined on telling 
you so.’ 

“* Well ?’ said Agatha, expectantly. 

“ ¢ Yon promised me this hand to-day, be- 
lieving I was to leave England at once. 
My not leaving frees you from that promise, 
at least at present. If you would rather 
wait until you know me better, or love me 
better, then ——’ 

“ * What then ?’ 

“** We will quite blot out this day—crush 
it—destroy it—no matter what it was to 
have been. We will enter upon to-morrow, 
not as wife and husband, but mere lovers, 
friends, acquaintances—anything you like— 
nay, I am growing a fool again.’ 

“* He put his hand to his forehead, sighed 
heavily, and then continued with less vio- 
lence— 

“ «Tf this is what you wish, as from your 
silence I conclude it is, be assured, Agatha, 
that I shall consent; I will take no wife 
against her will; the kisses of her lips 
would sting me, if there were no love in her 
heart.’ 

** Agatha was still silent. 

“* Well, then, it must be so,’ said he, in 
slow, measured speech; ‘I must go away 
out of this house, for I am no bridegroom ; 
you may tell the women to put away those 
white baubles till they are again wanted, 
which may be—never !’ 

“ She looked up questioningly. 

“*T repeat never! The currents of life, 
so many and so fierce, may sweep us asunder 
at any moment ; I may become mercenary, 
and choose a wife richer even than yourself; 
or you may turn from me to some one more 
pleasing, more winning ; my brother, perhaps.” 

“ Avatha recoiled, while the angry blood 
flashed from brow to throat. Her lover saw 
it, and for the moment a strange intentness 
was in his gaze; but immediately he smiled, 
as a man would at some horrible phantom 
of his own creating, and continued, with a 
softened manner— 

‘** Or if our own wills hold secure, many 
things may happen, as Anne Valery fore- 
warned us, to prevent our union; even ere a 
month or two, for if you are ever mine it 
must be as soon as then, but even within 
that time one or other of us may have gone 
away where no loving, no regretting, can 
ever call us back any more.’ ” 


That a book may be thoroughly ap- 
preciated, it is necessary to consider, 
when reading it, what were the aim 
and the end of the author. And, in 
the work now before us, we must con- 
fess we had expected to find a story 
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pointed at one or other of those social 
evils, which, at the present moment, are 
so loudly spoken of and lamepted, but 
which, alas! so little really done to 
ameliorate.* In this, however$we were 
doomed to be disappointed. The les- 
son—if lesson there was to be learnt 
from Ruth Hilton's career—did not 
come home to us either in principle or 
sympathy ; and in this respect we be- 
lieve that it must be found wanting, 
from the very circumstance of a distinc . 
purpose being absent from the writer’ 
mind, in consequence, 
the confusion of ideas, arising as well 
from partial views as from the great 
difficulty of constructing a story, which, 
while it involves an exce ptional case, 
might still square with the actual real- 
ities of life. In a word, the one great 
fault of this book is, that it wants that 
impress of truth which is always re- 
quisite in order to excite the sympa- 
thies of the many. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the 
general story, as well as the particular 
scenes, are deeply interesting. ‘The 
authoress is evidently possessed of a 
clearer perception of external imagery, 
than that inward life which gives force 
to the outward character. But, of all 
things she exccls in description; her 
country scenes are so clegantly drawn, 
that the reader, even in the murky at- 
mosphere of London, can almost ima- 
gine, while he reads them, that he 
breathes once more the pure, fresh, in- 
vigorating air which sweeps across the 
Cambri ian hills; and that he smells the 
fragrance of flowers blooming in the 
garden « of the kind-hearted old: dissent- 
Ing minister. With all this poetry of 
description—with almost equal powers 
of conception and of sentiment, and, 
moreover, with an originality and fresh- 
ness of style, which have lost nothing 
since the publication of « Mary B: ton,” 
we cannot conceive why so painful a 
topic as the fall of Ruth’ Hilton should 
have been selected for the groundwork 
of a romance, as the entire interest of 
the story centres on facts which must ne- 
cessar ilybanish these volumes from many 
a drawingroom table. It is impossible 
to feel aught but commiseration and 
deep sy mpathy for the fate of the un- 
happy girl, who, friendless, houseless, 
and desolate, succumbs to the very 


* “Ruth,” 
Piccadilly, 
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commonplace arts of her seducer. Mr. 
Bellingham is meant to be a bad man ; 
but, wicked as he i is, he has not, to our 
minds, a very real air; and we cannot 
well believe there is any being in hu- 
man shape so utterly selfish and 
heartless as to abandon an unhappy 
girl of sixteen, who has sacr ificed every- 
thing for his sake, to her inevitable 
fate, without consideration for the 
past or provision for the future. This 
cruel wrong is made the result of a 
severe illness. But we would ask, is 
the sick bed of the most weak and 
worldly exempt from the feelings of 
compunction and remorse? Does no 
repentance, nor any sorrow for past 
sins and misfortunes, torment the con- 
science and torture the heart of him 
who, at three-and-twenty, in the first 
flush of his career, is brought to the 
brink of the grave. 

So, however, it has pleased our no- 
velist that it shall be; and, fortunately 
for poor Ruth, she has likewise been 
pleased to raise up a couple of charitable 
friends, who not only protect her, but, 
despite of their extreme opinions on reli- 
gious subjects, and the strictness of the 
sect to which they belong, suggest she 
should be passed off as aw vidow, ‘and un- 
der a feigned name reside in their house 
—a deed of which, in due time, they 
reap the reward. Years roll by; and 
when time, worldly experience, “edaca- 
tion, and religion have had their effect 
in bringing Ruth to a truc sense of her 
position, and when the heart that was 
once so desolate and heavy, is engross- 
ed and filled by the little son, on whom 
she lavishes a world of passionate af- 
fection, Mr. Bellingham, who, in con- 
sequence of an increase of fortune, has 
meanwhile changed into a Mr. Donne, 
and become a member of the House of 
Commons, appears once more upon 
the stage, and we arrive at the most 
interesting crisis of the story. We 
shall, however, allow the author to at- 
test this in her own words :— 


“The reply was ‘yes,’ rather breathed 
out in a deep inspiration than spoken in a 
sound. The sands heaved and trembled be- 
neath Ruth. The figures near her vanished 
into strange nothingness; the sounds of 
their voices were as distant sounds in a 
dream, while the echo of one voice thrilled 
through and through. She could have 
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caught at his arm for support in the awful 
dizziness which wrapped her up, body and 
soul. That voice! No! if name, and 
face, and figure were all changed, that 
voice was the same which had touched her 
girlish heart, which had spoken most tender 
words of love, which had won and wrecked 
her, and which she had last heard in the 
low mutterings of fever. She dared not 
look round to sce the figure of him who 
spoke, dark as it was. She knew he was 
there—she heard him speak in the manner 
in which he used to address strangers years 
ago, and perhaps she answered him, perhaps 
she did not—God knew. It seemed as if 
weights were ticd to her feet—as if the stead- 
fast rocks receded—as if time stood still— 
it was so long, so terrible, that path across 
the reeling sand. . ‘ . 

**Tt seemed now as if she could not think 
—as if thought and emotion had been re- 
pressed so sternly that they would not come 
to relieve her stupified brain, Till all at 
once, like a flash of lightning, her life, past 
and present, was revealed to her in its mi- 
nutest detail. And when she saw her very 
present ‘ now,’ the strange confusion of 
agony was too great to be borne, and she 
cried aloud— 

**¢lf I might see him! IfI might see 
him! If I might just ask him why he left 
me; if I had vexed him in any way ; it was 
so strange, so cruel! It was not him, it 
was his mother,’ said she, fiercely, as if an- 
swering herself. ‘Oh, God! but he might 
have tound me out before this,’ she continued 
sadly. ‘ He did not care for me as I did for 
him. He did not care for me at all,’ she 
went on wildly and sharply. ‘He did me 
cruel harm, I can never again lift up my 
face in innocence. They think I have for- 
gotten all because I do not speak. Oh, dar- 
ling love! am I talking against you?’ asked 
she, tenderly ; ‘I aim so low and perplexed! 
you who are the father of my child.’ 

“Then she began again, but in a deep low 
voice. 

“¢ We left. He might have been hurried 
off, but he might have inquired—he might 
have learnt and explained. He left me to 
bear the burden and the shame, and never 
cared to learn, as he might have done, of 
Leonard’s birth. He has no love for his 
ehild, and I will have no love for him,’ 

** She raised her voice while uttering this 
determination, and then, feeling her own 
weakness, she moaned out, ‘ Alas! alas!’ 

** And then she started up, for all this 
time she had been rocking herself backwards 
and forwards as she sat on the ground, and 
began to pace the room with hurried steps. 

*** What am I thinking of? Where am 
1? Twho have been praying these years 
and years to be worthy to be Leonard’s mo- 
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ther. My God! what a depth of sin is in 
my heart! Why the old time would be as 
white as snow to what it would be now, if 
I sought him out, and prayed for the ex- 
planation which shou!d re-establish him in 
my heart, I who have striven (or made a 
mock of trying) to learn God's holy will, in 
order to bring up Leonard into the full 
strength of a Christian-_I who have taught 
his sweet innocent lips to pray, “ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil;” and yet somehow, I’ve been longing 
to give him to his fath er, who is—who is—’ 
She almost choked till at last she cried sharp 
out, ‘Oh, my God! I do believe Leonard’s 
father is a bad man, and yet, oh! pitiful 
God! I love him, I cannot forget, I cannot!” 

‘She threw her body out of the window, 
into the cold night air. The wind was 
rising, and came in great gusts. The rain 
beat down upon her, It did her good. A 
still, calm night would not have scathed 
her as this did. The wild tattered clouds, 
hurrying past the moon, gave her a foolish 
kind of pleasure that almost made her smile 
a vacant smile. The blast-driven rain 
came on her again, and drenched her hair 
through and through . The words ‘ stormy 
wind fulfilling his word,’ came into her mind. 

“She sat down on the floor. This time 
lier hands were clasped round her knees, 
The uneasy rocking motion was stilled. 

““*T wonder if my darling is frightened 
with this blustering noisy wind. I wonder 
if he is awake.’ ” 


Tn our eyes, from this period Ruth 
seems to have lost much of what 
charmed us in her character. Although 
she acts upon the highest possible 
principles, her gentle human nature 
becomes, in some degree, hardened ; 
and we are quite ready to transfer our 
affections to Jemima Bradshaw, who, 
after all, i 1s, perhaps, the most natural 
character in a book which is derived 
from reflection rather than from any 
actual e xperienc e or observation of 
the realities of life. 

We have dwelt so long upon the vo- 
lumes already submitted to our criti- 
cism, that we have left ourselves rather 
curt space for the discussion of some 
two or three novels that still look im- 
ploringly at us. ‘There is sometimes a 
great deal in a title—not that it is an 
infallible guide to the merits of a book; 
but the title of the two volumes that 
we first take up promises something 
quaint and pleasant — ‘* Alderman 
Ralph, or the History of the Borough 
of W illowacre.”* Well, let us see what 


* “ Alderman Ralph; or, the History of the Borough and Corporation of the Borough of 
Willowacre.” By Adam Hornbook. London: George Routledge, Farringdon-street. 1853, 
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the borough historian, Adam Horn- 
book, has to say. Perhaps the title- 
page affords no bad epitome of the 
subject of this novel, which, Adam tells 
us, 1s ‘fall about the bridge and the ba- 
ronet, the bridge deed and the great 
scholar, the toll-keeper and his 
daughter, the fiddler and his virtues, 
the lawyer and his rogueries, and all 
the rest of it.” One has thus the cha- 
racters presented in the title-page, like 


the dramatis persone on the fly-leaf of 


a play-book. We do not know any 
novel with which, either in structure 
or style, we can well compare this. It 
partakes much of the quaintness of the 
school of Fielding, whose grandiloquent 
introductions to the several books into 
which it is divided, are palpably imi- 
tated, and, we think, not over success- 
fully. Alderman Ralph is much about 
as perfect a character as Squire All- 
worthy; and Blifil is far surpassed in 
villany by Lawyer Threap. ‘The plot 
of the novel is very intricate, pe nk aps 
too much so; yet the incidents are na- 
turally brought: about,and the whole well 
mi maged at the denoueme nt, though a 
little too melodramatically in the way 
of blood and murder. We have rather 
a dislike to this fashion of disposing 
of troublesome villains. It generally 
argues a want of skill in the tale-wright; 
nor is it in consonance with what we 
see in the world, of which, after all, the 
novel should be a true reflex. Your 
villains, except when the law overtakes 
them—we have no objection at all to 
that—seldom are shot, or explode by 
the violence of their own passions, like 
the boilers of steam-engines when the 
safety-valve is out of order. Mr. Horn- 
book has not altogether escaped the 
prevailing epidemic of ** Dichenism”— 
if we may be allowed the phrase; a 
disease that, we fear, will do much 
mischief in literature, just as the imi- 
tators of Sterne, after the appearance 
of “ Tristram Shandy,” and the ‘*Senti- 
mental Journey,” ** misused the king’s 
press damnably,” and deluged the 
world with all sorts of flat sentimen- 
tality and witless obscenity. Never- 
theless, there is some good writing, 
and good painting, too, in the book. 

Mary Trueman, the Alderman’s daugh- 
ter, is a sweet and natural character 
—a good girl, with nothing angeli- 
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cal about her; just such a one as the 
reader, unless he is a most unlucky 
fellow, is sure to meet now and then in 
life. Sir Nigel Nickem—who is the 
antagonist of the worthy burgesses, and 
their grand enemy in “the great aff: air 
of the toll- bridge—is, we think, some- 
what too thorough a scoundrel; and 
Doctor Dingyleat too great a simple. 
ton to have made so arrant a knave. 
Well, let all this pass. ‘« Alderman 
Ralph” is, on the whole, a very plea- 
sant, readable book ; and, though we 
very much doubt thé at such a borough 
is to be found since the Reform Act, 
we are quite certain that boroughs and 
burgesses, such as good Adam ” Horn- 
book has dese ribed, were not uncom- 
mon in England five-and-twenty years 
ago. 

Here comes another novel in two 
volumes. We are glad to see a dispo- 
sition to innovate upon the old ortho- 
dox number of three, and to retrench 
the redundancies of marginal blank 
paper. Percy Effingham* is from the 
pen of a tried and successful author— 
Henry Cockton—and his last produc- 
tion will not derogate from his reputa- 
tion. There is a moral purpose 
throughout the tale, which is impres- 
sively” illustrated. The hero of the 
story, a young man of liberal educa- 
tion, refined tastes, kindly nature, and 
most generous disposition, is led, partly 
by his good nature, partly by heed- 
lessness, to dissipate his fortune alike 
on the worthy and the unworthy. It 
is the old tale since the days of ‘Timon 
of Athens. He goes security for 
swindlers as well as “honest men. He 
squanders in presents upon sycophants 
and low boon Cc :ompanions—he debs ises 
him to their level, joins with them, 
sometimes from an easy, compliant na- 
ture, sometimes to drown the cares of 
that true love, whose course for a while 
runs unsmoothly, in their coarse de- 
bauches, and opens his house and his 
purse to their revels. The usual con- 
sequences ensue ; arrest of his person, 
execution upon his property, and ap- 
proaching ruin. And then he learns 
the value of the world’s estimate. He 
is cut by those who had once fawned 
upon him; he is pressed by tradesmen. 
Opportune ly —there are ‘always those 
happy opportunes in works of fiction, 








By Henry Cockton, Author 
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whatever there may be in the every. 
day world — a wise and steady friend 
or two intervene, and his own good 
sense aids them. He mortgages his 
estates, dismisses his servants, sells his 
stud, reduces his establishment to the 
smallest possible expenditure, and pre- 
pares bravely to struggle and retrench, 
Of course, there is a love-plot running 
side by side with the life of the young 
man; and this brings us to the heroine. 
Flora Delisle is the daughter of a tho- 
rough-going fox-hunting major, one, 
who, however, is not a mere bump kin, 
like the Squire Westerns of by-gone 
times, but such as we may see in our 
own days, at the sessions and the 
county meetings—men of education 
and fine taste. The daughter of such 
a father is a lover of field sports, a 
Diana Vernon, and is thus described 
to a sober, sport-hating citizen friend, 
who has been deluded to join the hunt. 
The old gentleman had observed that 
the exercise was too severe for such 
delicate creatures as women :— 


* Of delicacy,” observed the major, “I 
mean, of course, physical delicacy, girls in 
general, have too much, Flora was delicate, 
exceedingly delicate; indeed, I at one time 
S ared that she was about to follow her poor 

ister; I had made up my mind that she 
alea, was consumptive ; but look at her now, 
full of spirit, health, and beauty! I am 
proud of her, Trevere !—I have reason to be 
proud of her! She’s a good girl—a noble 
girl; and while she has the physical courage 
of a lion, she has the moral gentleness of a 
lamb. I like to see her join us. Being an 
advocate for mutual pleasures, I should 
glory in seeing the field studded with beau- 
tiful women. And why should it not be so? 
As we derive pleasure from the chase, why 
should they be deprived of a share? If an 
absolute line were to be drawn between our 
enjoyments and theirs, we should, of course, 
be unfit for each other's society ; we should 
not be able to associate in such a case at all, 
without making reciprocal sacrifices. If we 
partake of that which delights them, why 
should not they partake of that which de- 
lights us? They ought to have a full share 
of all our pleasures, and certain am I that 
no sport, no amusement of any description 
at w ‘hich they ought not to be present, can 
be pure.” —Vol. i. pp. 4-5. 


Whether the major’s sentiments be 
correct or the reverse on this subject, 
will be always a debateable question. 


Undoubtedly, the author is a strong 


advocate for the major’s views, and 
discourses, with great enthusiasm, upon 


the joys of the chase ; and contrives to 
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answer all the ordinary objections that 
are, in the person of Mr. ‘Trevere, 
urged against the keeping of hounds 
and the hunting of foxes, on the score 
of useless expenditure—w aste of food, 
encouragement of vermin, and so forth. 
Percy, of course, falls in love with Flora 
Delisle, declares his passion in a very 

nanly and natural way; and is re. 
cmd to in a frank, yet most wo. 
manly manner. He is the accepted 
lover, and as happy as such people 
always are, especi: ally when they dine 
five day s out of the seven with their in- 
tended father-in-law. But this would 
never do for two volumes. According. 
ly, there is another young lady—a great 
sportswoman, too ; a fair, di ishing | girl, 
fond of admiration, who has set her 
eye on Percy. Hence all sorts of plots, 
treasons, and strats gems. A misun- 
derstanding ensues between the lovers, 
and Helen Gilbert, who, we must say, 
exhibits hourly a more unenviable dis- 
position, enjoys a temporary triumph, 
to end, of course, in ultimate confu. 
sion, 

The character of Flora is charming. 
ly drawn, and well sustained through. 
out. ‘That of Helen is by no means a suc- 
cessful portraiture. It is at first merely 
unamiable—it becomes finally odious ; 
and we in vain look for the seeds of 
those hateful qualities which she deve- 
lops in the sequel. In fact, it seems 
to us as if the author did not thorough 
ly comprehend the character he would 
draw. He could have no prototype 
for it in real life; and thus the former 
and the latter portion of it are utterly 
out of keeping. There is one other 
fault. As we are at fault-finding, we 
may as well despatch them all together, 
in the depiction of character in this 
novel. We allude to that of making 
grooms and serving-men not only think 
and reason after a fashion quite above 
their education, but even express 
themselves in language which their 
masters are not always quite at home 
with. We have no faith in philoso- 
phical menials, and no wish for them 
either; and, though institutes and lec- 
turing are doing wonders in turning 
artisans into all sorts of * ologists,” we 
trust that such accomplishments will 
not speedily find their way to those 
who groom our horses or brush our 
coats. 

Bating these blemishes—and they 
are minor ones—‘ Percy Effingham ” 
is a good novel of its class. ‘There is 
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great ease and sprightliness in the style, 
a rational life-likeness in the characters, 
and an excellent tone pervading the 
book. And so, Mr. Cockton, we wish 
you success. 

Ah! what is this? A three volume 
novel in the good old style of prodi- 
gality of paper and economy of type. 
Verily, Lady Marion* sends us back 
again from our visions of compressed 
typo; graphy and diminished price. The 
plot of the volumes before us is some- 
what in; genious— one which we cannot 
easily fancy to arise in our = times, 
and in England. Lady Marion, the 
heroine of the tale, conceals from his 
family her brother, Lord Rothnel, who 
is supposed to have been drowned ; 
the young nobleman having p: articular 
reasons, “the cogency of which the 
readers will not very “well appreciate, 
for preserving ¢ his incognito, till he at- 
tains his mz jority. From this fidelity 
to her brother arises a series of contre- 
temps and embarrassments. Her lover, 
Lord Bertland, suspects her of a secret 
attachment to a rival, and attributes 
her frequent visits to the old castle, 
where her brother is concealed, to as- 
signations with another, ‘The artful 
seductions of a cousin, Agatha, suc- 
ceed in withdrawing him from his first 
attachment, and securing him for her- 
self. Agatha and Bertland are even- 
tually me arried, but the faithful sister 
still preserves her secret. ‘The youth- 
ful bride becomes the victim of re- 
morse, and dies in giving birth to a 
daughter, whom she commits to the 
care of Lady Marion. Meantime, a 
very accomplished villain, Cosmo 
Loosmene, aided by a still more ac- 
complished villain, his father, besiege 
the heart of the beautiful and richly- 
endowed Marion, and achieve a va- 
riety of perfidious schemes, that equal 
anything to be found in ancient ro- 
mances, terminating in an attempt at 
forcibly abducting the young lady, 
which precipitates the denouement of 
the tale, and eventuates in the death 
of the two Loosmenes, and the joyful 
restoration of the Lord Bertland to 
his family. Marion, after having en- 
dured afflictions and trials, such as we 
hope no young lady, aristocrat or com- 
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moner of our own day will ever be 
subjected to, is happily married to the 
amiable brother of her former lover, 
who very ey puts himself out of 
everybody's way by dying after he has 
witnessed the marriage ceremony of 
her, of whose value and virtue he is 
too late convinced. Such a plot gives 
abundant room for the exercise of the 
fair authoress’s ingenuity, and she has 
produced a very charming novel. The 
character of the heroine is finely drawn, 
though savouring a little too much of 
the angelic for common life, perhaps 
somewhat above common sympathies, 
It is well relieved by the vain and self- 
ish cousin and rival, and strongly con- 
trasts with the super-diabolical young 
gentleman and his parent, who plot 
incessantly against the heroine. The 
scenes lie too much amongst the mere 
aristocracy for the healthier taste of 
the present day, and the characters of 
the tale are in general a little too 
perfect to be entirely palatable. But 
the work abounds with true and just 
thinking, and the interest is kept con- 
stantly excited throughout. There 
are, indeed, some scenes very skilfully 
drawn, and one or two powerfully 
wrought. There are several minor 
personages, who play their parts well ; 
and, upon the whole, it is a very good 
novel, such a one as may well amuse 
a reader of novels upon a gloomy No. 
vember day, and even administer in- 
struction, and suggest salutary think. 
ing, without which : any work of fiction 
is valueless. 

Here is a novel reduced to the di. 
mension to which we yet hope to see 
all novels reduced—one yolume. Let 
us see what ‘ Christie Johnstone ”’f 
promises. We had scarcely perused 
a dozen of pages, ere we felt that we 
had lighted upon a volume of no ordi- 
nary interest. We continued to per- 
use its pages with increasing pleasure; 
and when we laid the volume down, 
we were convinced that we had just 
finished one of the most effective, ori- 
ginal, and charming productions of the 
day. Mr. Reade may almost be said 
to be the founder of a new style—curt, 
nervous, and pointed. There is no 
affectation about it, save, perhaps, 
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sometimes the affectation of being un- 
affected. His characters are full of life, 
vigour, and truth; his sentiments are 
just, healthy, and true to nature. It is 
one of those novels that touch the heart, 
somewhat in the same way that the 
acted drama touches the spectator ; 
and you feel yourself thoroughly sym- 
pathising with scenes and characters 
which, you feel, have all the force of 


reality about them. The story is itself 


a fresh and healthy one. A young, 
rich, ennuyé viscount, Lord Ipsden, 
falls in love with a charming cousin— 
Lady Barbara Sinclair, On the sur- 
face their characters appear diametri- 
cally opposed ; but, as the sequel 
proves, they both possess the same 
true, earnest hearts that love all that 
is good, in whatever rank of life it may 
be found. 

‘«* Her mental pulse was as plethoric 
as his was languid; she was as enthu- 
siastic as he was cool. She took a 
warm interest in everything ;” and, 
above all, there was not, in the whole 
range of her mind and body, one grain 
of affectation of any sort, The young 
noble proposes in form, and receives 
the following written reply :— 


“The man I marry must have two 
things—virtues and vices. You have 
neither ; you do nothing, and never 
will do anything, but sketch and hum 
tunes, and dance and laugh: forget 
this folly the day after to-morrow, my 
dear Ipsden ; and{if I may ask a favour 
of one to whom I refuse that which 
would not be a kindness, be still good 
friends with her who will always be 
your affectionate cousin. 

‘¢ BarBaRA SINCLAIR.” 


The young man is disappointed — 
becomes more listless —a physician is 
called in, a singular character, who 
reminds one of Abernethy .The inter- 
view between the patient and physi- 
cian is admirably described. The latter 
discovers that his patient’s malady is 
not physical but mental, and he pre- 
scribes for himinthe following fashion— 
**Make acquaintance with all the 
people of low estate, who have time to 
be bothered with you; learn their ways, 
their minds, and, above all, their trou- 
bles, and relieve one fellow-creature 
every day.” 
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The viscount goes in his yacht to 
Newhaven, where he commences to 
put his regimen to the test. Here 
Chri istie Johnstone, the heroine of the 
tale, is introduced in the person of a 
young fishwoman, and, in truth, her 
character, and that of her companion, 
are drawn with a masterly hand. We 
wish we had space to quote the pas- 
sage, but we must content ourselves 
with referring to it. It is one of those 
portraitures that you do not fully com- 
prehend at the first glance, but it 
grows upon you the longer you gaze, 
till you feel, at length, that you con- 
template one of nature’s loveliest crea- 
tions — one in whom all your human 
sympathies can find a place. The 
young noble is strangely attracted 
towards Christie; not, indeed, with 
the feeling of a lover, but with the ad- 
miration of a man, and by degrees the 
practice of active benevolence, the in- 
tercourse with a healthier order of so- 
ciety, and the contemplation of the 
virtues of Christie Johnstone, renovate 
his heart, and restore it to a health 
tone. Meantime, a young English 
artist visits Newhaven; a mutual at- 
tachment springs up between him and 
the beautiful girl. Their passion is 
opposed by his mother, but Christie 
eventually saves the young man’s life 
by a heroic perilling of her own. ‘The 
opposition of the mother gives way, 
and their fidelity is rewarded. Lord 
Ipsden, too, has performed his fete of 
manly devotion in saving a sinking 
vessel. Lady Barbara by degrees be- 
gins to see that he is not the listless 
being she took him for, but a man of 
mind, energy, and feeling; and thus 
at length they, too, reach the ultima. 
tum of all heroes and heroines, and are 
happily married. 

So much for the tale—a good one, 
indeed, and told with singular power. 
We have seldom read a more effec. 
tive novel in every respect. Fine 
thinking, good painting, and healthy 
sentiments, we venture to predict that 
‘Christie Johnstone” will be one of 
the most popular volumes of the season. 

And now, our task is completed. 
We trust our readers will, from our 
guidance and advice, see their way in 
selecting the materials of some pleasant 
companions for fireside hours during 
the winter. 











































Some one has described Irish human 
life as an intoxication of two stages. 
Your true Irishman, according to this 
wit, who was, no doubt, himself to the 


manner born, and before the time of 


Father Mathew, is roaring drunk, or 
crying drunk. With a sheet or two 
in the wind, he stands, alpeen in hand, 
burning with noble rage to prove, upon 
the bodies of all Saxons whomsoever, 
that a chalk mark on the rim of his 
Caroline hat is silver lace; or, half- 
seas over, he lies on his left side, like 
the prophet of old, and testifies against 
the iniquity of his heretic oppressors 

The point of the witticism is wanting, as 
we hope we shall be able to show; but 
put an Irishman on a spit, it is said, and 
an Irishman will be found ready and 
willing to turn him; and worse than 
this, crack a ridiculous joke upon his 
head, and he has not a compatriot 
whom the sight will not move to laugh- 


ter. This latter sad truth is, we fear, 
of universal application. We, at least, 
dare not give thanks that we are 


not as those publicans; for confess 
we must, that the tipsy metaphor of 
the wicked wit has often caused our 
sides to shake inop portune ly, flashing 
across our memory, as it is wont t« » do, 

at some unlucky moment when all the 
mental powers were needed to take in 
an imperfect estimate of the vast na- 
tural resources of our country, and to 
conceive the inconceivable results of 
their industrial development ; or when 
the heart should have overflowed with 
sympathy for prelates required to obey 
the laws, for tenants asked to pay rent, 
and for the general raggedness ‘of the 
royal race of Tara. We own to the 
weakness — there is no use in denying 
it—we have laughed when we should 
have admired or wept. When the 
rush of our mighty-water privileges 
should have filled our ears and souls; 
when the parafline of our bogs, the in- 
calculable treasures of our mines, the 
inexhaustible stores of our fisheries, 

the beauty and virtue of our women, 
the height, breadth, and strength of 
our peasantry, all only waiting to be 
developed, shouid have elevated our 
thoughts to the sublime, that mischiev- 
ous image of the * ranting, roaring 
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Irishman ” has interposed its ridiculous 
shape before our mind’s eye. And 
often have we failed to exorcise the 
twinshade from our fancy, when the 
insults of the Ecclesiastical ‘Titles 
Bill, the monstrous oppression of 
own rship, the sufferings of needy Irish 
** Knife-crinders,’ shoul 1 have dis- 
solved the sternest teetotalism in tears. 
Yet it is de ungerous to be |: aughed at, 
even though we may find it ieipoestt ile 
not to join in the k: iughter ; and, laugh- 
ing still, we acknowledge the wisdioen 
and patriotism included in a reproof 
we once heard Daniel O'Connell ad- 
minister to a well-known Irish joker of 
jokes, who scandalised Irel: ind by the 
unseasonable exercise of his art in a 
London circle— 

«* This is no place, sir, to sing ‘ Dun- 
ean Mac Figg.’ ” 

Nevertheless “Duncan MacFigg” is 
a good song enough, given in proper 
time and place ; and as such, we doubt 
not, the primo buffo of the day would 
have acknowledged it, whatever his 
own occasional offences against sound 
taste might have been. Still it does 
seem to be beyond question, that there 
are times and places when it is better 
for Ireland not to sing * Duncan Mac- 
Fige;” at least, not “too loudly. We 
have talked loudly enough about our 
resources, and what we could do to de- 
velop them—if only we had capital to 
build mill-wheels to be turned by our 
mighty waters ; or moulds to melt our 
parafline into spermaceti candles; or 
Swansea coals to smelt our Arigna 
iron; or nets to catch our fish; or 
swains to be subdued by our female 
charms; or weights heavy enough, or 
foes brave enough to prove the strength 
and valour of our men. We have 
keened, even to hoarseness, over the 
baseness of slaves who pay ; over the in- 
sult of bishops who are no lords, but 
et rSlys. Variety is charming ; 
and, just by way of variety, we mean 
to try to show that all our resources 
do not remain to be devel oped ; that 
something has been done; and we 
have the more heart for this work, be- 
cause the raised spirits of our dear 
countrymen and our own balances, do 
very plainly show that, even at this 
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moment, something is doing to prove 
that Trish human hfe has hz ud, and now 
has, a third stage, not taken into ac- 
count in the touch of our satirist. If 
there be a Philip Drunk, there is also 
a Philip Sober ; and that he has been 
domiciled in Ireland long before the 
days of teetotal pledging, we venture 
to ‘hope we shall be able to show, ina 
slight sketch of the great mart of the 
sti aple of Irish industr y, which it is our 
wish now to place before our readers 
It is not improbable that many of 
these, and among them, perhaps, not 
a few hereditary and selected manu- 
facturers of laws gravely affecting the 
social and economical interests of Ire- 
land, may need to be informed that 
Ballinasloe is a town containing some 
four or fivethousand inhabitants, and si- 
tuated abouteighty miles west of Dublin, 
on the march of the Connaught coun- 
ties of Roscommon and Galway. It is 
now accessible by railway, both from 
the east and the west; and is thus, 
since the last three or four years, con- 
nected with the coast at Dublin and 
Galway. For a considerably longer 
period there has been water communi- 
cation between Ballinasloe and Dub- 
lin, by means of the Grand Canal; but 
the characteristic that distinguishes 
the little Connaught town above its 
fellows, has existed long before any of 
these facilities of access which, in ac- 
cordance with all experience, should 
tend to render it less marked and dis- 
tinctive. Easy means of intercom. 
munication, regular and frequent in- 
tercourse between remote districts, 
and the new modes of commerce con- 
sequent upon these, are the natural 
enemies of great fairs, which become 
practical anachronisms in the progress 
of civilisation. We have seen the great 
messen of Leipzig and Frankfurt wast- 
ing away before the eyes of this gene- 
ration; the latter almost annihilated 
under the operation of those influences, 
from which it must not be expected 
that Ballinasloe fair will remain free. 
It is still, however, a considerable 
fact; and from its peculiar character, 
and the circumstances of the country, 
may be expected to exhibit somewhat 
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more strength of resistance to the de- 
structive action of the new powers of 
locomotion, than has been found in the 
periodical marts of miscellaneous com- 
merce—an expectation which is, in- 
deed, borne out by the experience of 
the last two or three years.* 

That which is known as rae Farr of 
Ballinasloe, is held annually in October, 
and continues from the 4th to the 9th of 
the month. The legal date of the com- 
mencement of business is the 5th of 
October, but the great event actually 

takes place on the preceding day, and 
in preparation for this, the attention of 
the neighbouring districts, and, indeed, 
to a considerable extent, of the whole 
province of Connaught, and of the 
adjoining counties of Leinster and 

Munster, is absorbed during the day 
and night of the 3rd of October. Early 
on the m¢ ning of the 4th, the ia 
of sheep commences, but upon the 
previous evening the flocks begin to 
concentrate towards the show- ground, 
upon which, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, most of them remain, 
guarded by their respective shepherds, 
during the night. At day-break each 
flock take 23 up its position, which is ge- 
nerally that occupied by sheep from 
the same estates, or belonging to 
owners of the sume family during many 
former years. Should the weather be 
favourable, which, indeed, is but too sel- 
dom the case, the scene then exhibited 
is one of great beauty. To a stranger 
it is peculiarly striking, as altoge- 
ther differing from everything else of 
the kind to be seen in Ireland, and we 
will venture to say, at variance with 
the ideas of Irish character existing in 
the minds of the most diligent students 
of the works of the numerous monthly 
and fortnightly special commissioners, 
memorandum writers, tourists, philan- 
thropists, and other Ferdinand Men- 
dez Pintos of the day. 

The site of the show is the fine park 
of Garbally, close to the town, which 
the Earl of Clancarty opens liberally 
to guests who, on their side, never de- 
part without bestowing a blessing of 
fruitfulness upon the soil. There i is, 
therefore, no restriction as to space, 





* The traffic at Ballinasloe being chiefly in store 
in the richer pastures of the midland counties, it is much less likely 


bought to be “ finished” 


to be injured by facilities of transit than a market more frequented by butchers. 
may be sent to Smithfield in small numbers as they are ready, 


sheep and cattle, bred in the west, and 


Animals 
and will find purchasers, 


Graziers will continue to buy in large quantities when their supply of fodder is ready—a fact 


which renders a periodical tryste a matter of necessity. 
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and the flocks are consequently kept 
well asunder, and shown distinctly upon 
sloping lawns broken into graceful un- 
dulations, but are yet all at once 
within the range of sight from many 
favourable points. The picture is set 
in an irregular frame-work of tasteful 
groups of young trees, the effect of 
which is at that season enriched and 
softened by the various tints of the 
autumn foliage. And truly, well wor- 
thy of the frame is the charming pic- 
ture it includes, in which composition 
and colour, both artistically perfect in 
their mere natural simplicity, give ex- 
pression to ideas of peace, abundance, 
andhumanhappiness. There literally— 


** Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn’’—— 


for many fine hawthorns are scattered 
over the slopes; and around, or near 
them, thesheep are gathered into grace- 
ful groups, the pure white of their 
fleeces contrasting with the black frieze 
dresses of the men, who, pastoral crook 
in hand, are held in deep attention to 
the just count of their charge, or are 
silently engaged in recovering tru- 
ants from neighbouring flocks. The 
whole, toned down and harmonised by 
the sober green of the lawns, is free 
from any of’ those accidents which too 
often vulgarise the finest of Irish land- 
scapes. There is neither beggar nor 
soldier to offend,the sight — not even a 
policeman is to be seen, unless care- 
fully looked for, and when found in 
some out-of-the-way corner, it is pro- 
bable the observer will be able to no- 
tice, even in him, the scarcely possible 
effect of a demeanour more correct and 
pacific than that which ordinarily cha- 
racterises the members of that excellent 
body. 

Dispersed over the ground, and not 
apparently in any very great numbers, 
small groups of owners and buyers may 
be seen from an early hour engaged as 
quietly as London merchants in the ar- 
rangement of their bargains, and dis- 
patching the business with quite as 
much promptitude and decision. Many 
of these are men of considerable rank 
and station. It is an article of the re- 
ligio loci to attend Ballinasloe fair, 
and a majority of the noble lords and 
worshipful squires of southern Con- 
naught are pretty sure to be found 
there, most of them taking charge of 
the sale of their own flocks and herds. 
Intermingled with them are the grazier 
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gentlemen and farmers of Meath and 
Westmeath, and a miscellaneous as- 
semblage of buyers of all classes and 
degrees from other districts. In the 
phrase, of some, these men are, of 
course, clodpoles, pressed to the earth 
by the weight of their own bucolic 
souls, ‘They are, unquestionably, to 
an extent which would probably be 
doubted in other parts of England, men 
of quiet habits, perhaps even some- 
what too closely devoted to the deve- 
lopment of the industrial resources of 
their country, since they have per- 
mitted the public attention to be di- 
verted from their acts, nay, they have 
too often connived, by their silence, at 
the direction of the public indignation 
against their alleged omissions by the 
chattering of coxcombs resonant in 
proportion to its emptiness. Neverthe- 
less, we confidently ask any English- 
man of candid mind to spend the early 
morning of a fourth of October on the 
show-ground of Ballinasloe ; to observe 
the condition of the flocks; to notice 
the appearance of the shepherds, their 
courtesy of manner to himself, their 
gentleness tothe animals in their charge, 
which they never touch but with the 
crook. We beg of him to watch, if 
his sight be quick enough, the acts of 
buying and selling; to note the fact that 
by 10 or II o'clock, a. m., the greater 
part of the trade is over, and the flocks 
rapidly and quietly leaving the ground. 
Having made his observations upon these 
matters, let him call up before his me- 
mory the best regulated factory he has 
ever inspected, and the most orderly 
produce-market he has ever assisted at, 
and then deliver his judgment on the 
issue we have put. Let him declare 
whether or not we have reason upon 
our side when we say that something 
has been done, though much, alas ! 
still remains todo. Wehaveno fear that 
such a judge, so informed, would hesi- 
tate to pronounce that from Dan to 
Beersheba all is not barren; that the 
entire capital of the world is not in 
Capel-court ; that Manchester is not 
salted with all the wisdom of the earth; 
that there are bona notabilia even in 
Ireland ; and that knowledge, natural 
and commercial, strong wills, and ho- 
nest hearts, have been at work in deve- 
loping her resources long before her 
native stock was polluted by that 
vilest of crosses, between a League 
Lecturer and a Repeal Association 
demagogue — the jobbing spouter in 
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the service of industrial agitation. Vita 
brevis est ars longa; it was not in a 
day ora generation those flocks and 
herds of Connaught were reared to 
their present standard of high value. 
Those shepherds have not been render- 
ed, by itinerant talkers, courteous to 
man, kind to the brute, and skilful 
in their calling. Peers, gentlemen, 
and farmers have traded at Ballina- 
sloe before political economy and 
the noble art of commerce were de- 
graded into quackery, and rendered 
infamous in the eyes of the unskilful 
by their forced prostitution to the 
uses of party. In these facts, we 
maintain, there is ample proof, if no 
other existed, that as high an order 
of intellect, as large a share of the rare 
faculty that enables man to govern his 
fellows, as keen observing powers, as 
apt a genius for dealing, have been, for 
generations exercised in the staple 
trade of Ireland, as ever have been 
employed in brawling at a Peace Con- 
gress, or in deluding mankind into the 
notion that motley is the only wear— 
that a threepenny print is a fitter co- 
vering for their nakedness than home- 
spun linsey-wolsey. 

The great event of the Fair is, as 
we have said, the show of sheep in 
Garbally Park, on the 4th of October, 
In two or three hours of the morning 
of that day the great flocks are ‘com- 
monly disposed of, and the tone of the 
market is ascertained. On the 5th and 
6th the smaller flocks, and the rem- 
nant unsold on the show day, are of- 


1790, Total sheep . 





» sold ‘ 
1853, Total sheep 
» Sold - 46,096 


The decline in numbers from 1828 
to the present time, is probably to be 
attributed to the operation of those 
general influences to which we have 
already adverted. ‘The increase in the 
present year, accompanied as it was 
by a steady improvement in the prices 
of all descriptions of stock, must be 
set down as evidence of recuperative 
energy in the country — the reaction 
from that state of depression which 
reached its nadir within the last couple 
of years. ‘Taken at their lowest point, 
the figures we have quoted sustain our 
original proposition, that the staple re. 
sources of Ireland are not altogether 
so virgin a treasure as the orators 
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fered for sale in the fair green, which 
is a well-kept and sufficiently spacious 
area, situated between the public build- 
ings of the town—the church, the Agri- 
cultural Hall, and the workhouse—and 
the park wall. On the 6th, the horse 
fair is also held; and the 7th is 
exclusively given up to dealings in 
horned cattle. ‘The bucolics are ter- 
minated on the 8th of October, with 
what is called the ‘* poor man’s fair,” in 
which all kinds of ordinary country 
stock are brought to a common mar- 
ket. 

Of the extent and meaning of these 
combined transactions we will now, 
without, we hope, fatiguing our read- 
ers with dry figures, say a word or two. 
A register of the number of sheep and 
cattle sold or unsold, shown at each 
October fair, has been kept since the 
year 1790, acopy of which, containing 
averages of the respective prices of the 
various descriptions of stock, is now 
before us. ‘The extreme fluctuation 
in numbers during that period has been 
not much less than 100 per cent. The 
greatest number of sheep shown was in 
1828, 97,584; the smallest in 1851, 
51,533. Of these, 86,374 and 47,564 
were sold. respectively in the former 
and the latter periods — the demand 
appearing to keep pace pretty closely 
withthe supply. ‘The maximum show of 
horned cattle was in 1842, 14,364; 
the minimumin 1797, 6,200; the re- 
spective sales being 8,074 and 5,804. 
At the extreme ends of the scale of 
years, the figures stand thus :— 


1790, Total cattle . 8,632 
” Sold ° 7,782 
1853, Total cattle . 14,832 
» Sold - 12,294 
would have us believe. The people of 


the west of Ireland were engaged in 
developing their share of them, to the 
extent we have shown by recorded 
facts, sixty years since; and they con- 
tinue at the same pursuit, in the face of 
many novel difliculties up to the pre- 
sent hour. In quantity of work, they 
have something to show, and that it 
has not been, and is not now, much 
below that of their neighbours in 
quality, a very few more figures will 
probably prove to the satisfaction of 
any candid mind. In the year 1828, 
the average price obtained for first- 
class wethers was forty-six shillings ; 
that for first-class oxen and _ heifers 
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£14. In reference to the fair that has 
just passed, we find such entries as the 


EWES. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Lyons, for a lot of 150 


WETHERS, 
Mr. 
Mr. Mac Donnell 


do. 
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following in the newspaper reports of 
sales actually effected :— 


Robert Darcy, for a lot of 200, 2 years old 
Patrick Taaffe, for a top lot of 50 


do. 
do. 


Smith, for a lot of 100, 2 years old 


ao. - 


Mr, Frank Flanagan, for a lot of 700, do. 


RAMS. 


There was a very fine show of rams in the fair to-day, some of which brought high 


prices. 
from £20 to £24. 


Mr. Taaffe sold some very fine ones of the long-woolled breed, at prices varying 
Mr. Busby sold three cows at £15; £12 10s.; and £10. 


HEIFERS. 
Lord Clonmel, for a lot of 40 8 years old 


Mr. Nugent, for a top lot of 40 
Mr, Robert D'Arcy do. 43 
Lord Clanricarde do. 21 
Mr, Holmes 43 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


BULLOCKS. 


Mr. John Dennis, for a lot of 80 t 
Mr. Charles Mahon, for the top lot of the fair ... 0 
Lord Mountmorris, for a lot of 10 


Lord Ashtown, do. 80 
These prices, we say, constitute 
proof that a fuir degree of commercial 
success has been attained in these trad- 
ing operations, and that is all we de- 
sire to prove. We have heard boast- 
ings from the typical Irishman, ut- 
tered when his Caroline hat, with the 
chalked-lace edging, was in its place 
on the side of his cranium, that nothing 
in the known world is like Ballinasloe 
fair — that it ** bangs Banagher, and 
Banagher bangs the world.” ‘This is 
mere nonsense, and, as extremes mect, 
such gasconading inflicts pretty near’) 
the same kind of injurv upon Ireland 
as is inflicted by the lowly abasement 
of the same individual, when, in ano- 
ther mood, he prostrates himself before 
the spectre of English capital, and 
confesses to his own utter helplessness 
and his entire willingness to lie down 
and die in the next ditch, if some 
Saxon, of his pity, will not make him 
a railway, or set on a line of steam- 
ships to bring him gold from Califor- 
nia; or, at the least, buy his lands, 
the outgoings of which have reduced 
him to a state of starvation. The fact 
is, that upon looking at the returns 
bearing upon the matter which are 
nearest to our hand, we find that at 
the Tryste of Falkirk, in Oct., 1838, 


0 


eee vee 0 
eee 0 


there were present 60,000 head of 
sheep, 50,000 do. black cattle, and 
2,700 horses; and at Weyhill, in Hamp. 
shire, the great fair of England, in 
Oct. 1840, it was estimated that above 
150,000 sheep were exhibited for sale. 
Compared with these statements our 
Ballinasloe facts and figures show re- 
spectably enough; and although they 
do not absolutely establish the fact 
that ‘* Ireland is the first flower of the 
arth, and first gem of the sea,” they 
do very intelligibly declare that no 
Irishman can justly plead prescription 
in excuse for future indolence, or rea- 
sonably base fears that he will not be 
able to develop his resources for him- 
self, and in his own way, upon the 
ground that he has hitherto failed in 
developing them. The fair of Balli- 
nasloe is essentially a creation of Irish 
commercial and agricultural enterprise. 
There is no record, not even a tradi- 
tion of its origin. It grew out of the 
struggles of progress, and was fushion- 
ed by the people themselves, unassisted 
by English capital, or by acts of legis- 
lation. The lord of the soil collects 
his tolls under the authority of imme- 
morial usage, and the Baron of the 
Fair holds his Court of Pie powder, and 
is absolute therein, by virtue of a like 
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lex non scripta. Yet the proceedings 
are, and we are assured, have been 
for the last half century, conducted 
with the utmost decorum and regula- 
rity. Power has not been abused ; 
justice has not been defied. <A consti- 
tution has been established, under the 
shade of which liberty may dwell with 
order, in the only mode in which such 
a constitution can be brought to matu- 
rity. It has grown. Let no rash hand 
disturb it, in a hasty desire to develop 
industrial resources. The system of 
which Ballinasloe fair is a culminat- 
ing point, is of more worth to the 
Irish commonwe sal than a whole Lan- 
cashire of spinning-jennies. That it 
may be developed and extended, so as 
to be brought into harmonious relation 
with all Irish and English commercial 
and manufacturing resources, mast be 
the earnest prayer of every sincere and 
thoughtful patriot. 

We have not much more space at 
command, but a word or two may be 
spared to note a few of the incidents 
and effects of the institution, which, 
though commonph: ice enough, are not 
unworthy of being pointed out, as 
bearing upon views we have already 
traced out. Until the present century, 
there were but two slated houses in 
Ballinasloe, and the cost of lodging, 

such as it was, during the fair, was, 
fifty years ago, at the 1 rate of two gui- 
neas a night. ‘There is now a sufli- 
ciency of good shops and dwelling. 
houses, flour-mills, breweries, a coach- 
factory, and banks; and no lack of 
accommodation for visitors, at reason- 
able charges. The town has become, 
in fact, a sort of provincial me tropolis, 
and the time of the October fair is its 
season of business and pleasure. For 
a week or two, then, a brisk traffic is 
carried on in the exotic wares of Dub- 
lin tradesmen, whose habit it has long 
been to attend with supplies of jewel- 
lery, perfumery, haberdashery, sad- 
dlery, and even Nor are 
other less pleasing proofs of the pro- 
gress of civilisation wanting. A regular 
attendance of gamblers and pickpockets 
may be cited, to cap the climax of our 
evidence, that the industrial resources 
of Ireland were in course of develop- 
ment long, long ago. 

We have alre ady: spoken of the mark- 
ed urbanity of the humbler attendants 
upon the business of the fair, and of the 
gentleness of their deme anour, espec ‘. 
ally toward the sheep. The facts might, 
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perhaps, be of service in support of the 
theory of the pacificating and human- 
ising influence of commerce —some- 
what more serviceable, perhaps, in that 
line, than the demonstrations that have 
been made of the habits of certain dis- 
tinguished members of the Peace So- 
ciety. We would gladly put them to 
that use, for we are sincere believers 
in the theory; but we must admit that 
courtesy and polite ness are the natural 
characteristics of the Connaught pes 
santry, to a degree which we have ne- 
verseen equi ulled among the lower class- 
es in any other country. Still, though 
commercial intercourse had, perhaps, 
little share in rendering their manners 
affable and kind to the human stranger, 
it has, in all probability, been the chief 
means of forming the quiet, steady ha- 
bits of doing their business with one 
another, and of dealing with the ani- 
mals under their charge, which now 
certainly constitute a marked and pe- 
culiar feature in the external appear- 
ance of Ballinasloe fair. The Irishman, 
there, is in neither stage of intoxication 
—he is not drunk either in the ranting- 
roaring, or in the whining, grievance- 
mongering mood; but is clothed i in the 
unostentatious sobriety of a plodding 
tradesman—*‘ as painstaking a cord- 
wainer as any in Cordova.” On the 
very last 4th of October, we saw 
two or three large printed placards, 
inviting to religious controversy, car- 
ried about the show-ground, mounted 
upon poles; and we verily believe no 
three men in the park read a word of 
them beyond the first line. 

t can scarcely be necessary to point 
the moral of Ballinasloe fair in a for- 
mal post-scriptum. No intelligent read- 
er will misinterpret what we have said 
so widely as to suppose that we are 
opposed to, or inclined to make light 
of, rational and temperate endeavours 
to turn the talent with which Ireland 
has been entrusted to the best account. 
We have no symp: ithy with the fears 
that would bury it in the earth, nor 
with the inactivity that would avoid 
blame for neglect by putting it out at 
simple usance. We would trade in it, 
and multiply it, as the best mode in 
man’s power of honouring the bounti- 
ful Giver, and of benefiting those for 
whose use ev ery talent is given in trust 
toman. But neither do we confide in 
every Dousterswivel, whose divining- 
rod tells of Springs in dry places. W. e 
are heart-sick of manufacturing move- 
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ments, and mining movements, and 
flax movements. Our spirit is poured 
out as water when the people shout, 
hailing a new Irish Avatar in some 
scheming projector, who illuminates 
our destiny with a bog-wax candle. 
Every such convulsive paroxysm, ex- 
cited by stimulation from without, 
has invariably ended in collapse. The 
resources of a nation, or of an indi- 
vidual, can be developed only by 
action originating from within. In- 
dustrial movement, to be anything 
more than galvanic motion in a corpse, 
must grow out of the natural reaction 
of the constituent elements of so- 
ciety. All that can be done, ab extra, to 
encourage it, is to set; or to leave those 
elements, moral and physical, at per- 
fect liberty to act and react upon each 
other. Upon a people of excitable 
temperament and quick fancy, the 
Dousterswivel operators work peculiar 
mischief; infinitely more, in our opi- 
nion, though it is not the fashion to say 
so, than the mere political agitator. 
They precipitate hope into an abyss 
deep in proportion to the height to 
which they raised it on some unsub- 
stantial scheme. In their own ardour, 
and in the eagerness of their victims, 
their schemes assume a bulk and splen- 
dour which obscure all the monuments 
of previous progress. It is the old 
story of Alnaschar and his Basket— 
men who dream that they have disco- 
vered the grand catholicon, and who 
awaken to a bitter knowledge that 
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what remains in their hand is but a 
streak of common flax, are apt, in their 
disgust, to turn again to sleep, and for 
a long time to lose recollection of the 
fact, that the shirt they wear—and a 
stout, wholesome vesture it is —~ was 
made years ago out of a material no 
better than that which they now think 
worthless, only because they find they 
have been grossly deceived into an 
over-estimation of its value. When 
men are told that they are poor, naked, 
helpless, living brutishly in the midst 
of resources they have never tried to 
develop; and when, in their earnest 
desire for regeneration, they suffer 
themselves to be persuaded into an ad- 
mission that such is the truth, and into 
a belief in the powers of the specific 
remedy offered to them; should that 
remedy fail to realise all that is told of 
it, the disappointed believers will not 
easily recover the faith they have lost 
in themselves. Our design is to main- 
tain and strengthen that faith, as the 
substance of all that can safely 
hoped for in the future. ‘The best evi- 
dence of the possibility of unseen de- 
velopment are existing marks of pro- 
gress. Hope in the development of the 
resources of Ireland, is, to some de- 
gree, substantiated, and an unseen 
future of industry evidenced to the 
sceptical, in the landmark of agricul- 
tural and commercial progress, which 
has been raised, and still stands, unin- 
jured by time, in the great Fair of 
Ballinasloe. 








